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ABSTRACT 

This  thesis  consists  of  a  strategic,  organizational  and  logistic  analysis  of  the 
contemporary  planning  of  conventional  forces  to  meet  a  limited  contingency.  It  is 
centered  around  this  question:  Why,  from  1960  to  1980  did  the  United  States  fail  to 
construct  a  coherent  limited  contingency  force?  An  analysis  of  a  series  of  strategic, 
organizational,  and  logistic  case  studies,  utilizing  a  method  of  structured,  focused 
comparison,  revealed  the  following.  The  strategic  concept  of  the  "half  war"  or  limited 
contingency  was  never  articulated  adequately  to  support  specific  force  planning. 
Because  a  range  of  scenarios  imbedded  in  the  "half  war"  planning  factor  were  not 
disaggregated  from  the  overall  strategic  concept,  the  "half  war"  served  as  a  poor  guide 
to  conventional  force  planning.  Organizations  designed  to  oversee  and  command  limited 
contingency  forces,  fragmented  by  interservice  rivalries  and  the  lack  of  joint  doctrine, 
were  deprived  of  multi-service  composition  and  a  unified  command  structure.  A  search 
for  economy  in  limited  contingency  forces  fostered  an  unrealistic  assumption  that  these 
forces  could  be  deployed  rapidly  and  could  fight  effectively  in  any  environment  against 
any  adversary.  Logistical  and  mobility  systems  dedicated  to  these  strategies  and 
organizations  were  never  procured  in  numbers  adequate  to  support  a  rapid  deployment 
capability  owing  to  low  budgetary  priority  and  perceptions  that  such  a  capability  would 
encourage  U.S.  global  intervention. 

The  wider  intent  of  this  study  is  to  shed  light  on  the  general  purpose  force 
planning  process  and  to  suggest  policy  guidance  as  the  United  States  once  again  embarks 
on  a  major  conventional  force  planning  initiative.  Rather  than  being  trapped  by  the 
past,  new  efforts  to  meet  vital  U.S.  interests  below  the  nuclear  threshold  must 
disaggregate  the  "half  war"  planning  contingency,  structure  unified  commands  capable 
of  directing  tailored  conventional  forces  in  specific  theaters,  and  provide  the  strategic 
mobility  systems  capable  of  supporting  concurrent  conventional  contingencies. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  thesis  consists  of  a  strategic,  organizational  and  logistic  analysis  of  the 
contemporary  planning  of  conventional  forces  to  meet  a  limited  contingency.  It  is 
centered  around  this  question:  Why,  from  1960  to  1980  did  the  United  States  fail  to 
construct  a  coherent  limited  contingency  fore..?  An  analysis  of  a  series  of  strategic, 
organizational,  and  logistic  case  studies,  utilizing  a  method  of  structured,  focused 
comparison,  revealed  the  following.  The  strategic  concept  of  the  "half  war"  or  limited 
contingency  was  never  articulated  adequately  to  support  specific  force  planning. 
Because  a  range  of  scenarios  imbedded  in  the  "half  war"  planning  factor  were  not 
disaggregated  from  the  overall  strategic  concept,  the  "half  war"  served  as  a  poor  guide 
to  Oj,,  'entional  force  planning.  Organizations  designed  to  oversee  and  command  limited 
contingency  forces,  fragmented  by  interservice  rivalries  and  the  lack  of  joint  doctrine, 
were  deprived  of  multi-service  composition  and  a  unified  command  structure.  A  search 
for  economy  in  limited  contingency  forces  fostered  an  unrealistic  assumption  that  these 
forces  could  be  deployed  rapidly  and  could  fight  effectively  in  any  environment  against 
any  adversary.  Logistical  and  mobility  systems  dedicated  to  these  strategies  and 
organizations  were  never  procured  in  numbers  adequate  to  support  a  rapid  deployment 
capability  owing  to  low  budgetary  priority  and  perceptions  that  such  a  capability  would 
encourage  U.S.  global  intervention. 

The  wider  intent  of  this  study  is  to  shed  light  on  the  general  purpose  force 
planning  process  and  to  suggest  policy  guidance  as  the  United  States  once  again  embarks 
on  a  major  conventional  force  planning  initiative.  Rather  than  being  trapped  by  the 
past,  new  efforts  to  meet  vital  U.S.  interests  below  the  nuclear  threshold  must 
disaggregate  the  "half  war"  planning  contingency,  structure  unified  commands  capable 
of  directing  tailored  conventional  forces  in  specific  theaters,  and  provide  the  strategic 
mobility  systems  capable  of  supporting  concurrent  conventional  contingencies. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

i 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  once  remarked  that  "A  great  nation  cannot  fight  in 
a  small  war.”  That  aphorism  could  well  be  applied  to  the  United  States  since  its 
emergence  as  a  great  power  after  World  War  II.  Certainly  the  United  States 
encountered  serious  political  and  military  difficulties  in  attempting  to  constrain  its 
involvement  in  the  conflicts  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.* 

This  is  not  to  suggest,  however,  that  the  United  States  failed  to  accomplish 
force  planning  for  a  war  that  would  be  limited  in  terms  of  scope,  tactics,  region  and 
objectives.  The  need  for  general  purpose  forces  to  implement  the  policy  of 
containment  had  been  foreseen  before  Korea,  and,  by  1955,  it  was  accepted  that  the 
principal  components  of  U.S.  defense  policy  included  "American  forces  and  allied 
forces  strong  enough  to  deter  or  to  suppress  small-scale  aggressions  or  disorders 
inimical  to  American  interests  in  the  'gray  areas'  of  the  world."^  By  1979,  after 
Vietnam  but  before  the  perceived  need  to  plan  general  purpose  forces  to  meet  a 


*  Robert  Osgood  had  described  some  of  these  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  United  States  in  Korea  in  Limited  War  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1957),  and  in  Vietnam  in  Limited  War  Revisited  (Boulder:  Westview, 
1979). 

2 

Quoted  in  Samuel  Huntington,  The  Common  Defense  (New 
Yorks  Columbia  University  Press,  1961),  p.  27. 


2 


limited  contingency  in  Southwest  Asia.^  American  policymakers  had  concluded  that 

4 

the  following  objectives  should  guide  force  planning: 

The  U.S.  should  be  able  to  protect  critical  alliance  interests  that  are 
endangered  by  a  nort-nuclear  attack  on  the  periphery  by  meeting  such  an  attack 
at  its  own  level. 

The  U.S.  response  should  be  rapid  enough  to  frustrate  a  quick  takeover. 

The  U.S.  should  have  this  capability  steadily  without  sacrificing  its  ability 
to  fight  or  deter  a  large  war  happening  at  the  same  time  or  sequentially. 

The  U.S.  should  have  a  reliable  capability  that  will  meet  a  high  level  of 
confidence. 

The  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  November  1979,  coupled  with  the  fall 
of  the  Shah  of  Iran  only  a  few  months  earlier,  set  in  motion  a  series  of  U.S.  foreign 
and  defense  policy  initiatives  to  support  these  declared  objectives,  and  to  increase 
U.S.  capabilities  to  conduct  limited  military  operations  against  a  major  adversary  in 
the  "third  world." 

As  the  events  in  Afghanistan  and  Iran  unfolded,  and  as  U.S.  military 
responses  and  options  were  reevaluated,  it  became  clear  that  U.S.  conventional 
forces  were  not  adequately  designed,  organized  or  supported  to  counter  a  modern 
army  on  a  third  world  battlefield.  This  study  focuses  on  past  and  present  U.S. 
efforts  to  develop  a  defense  strategy,  construct  an  organization,  and  procure 
deployment  systems  in  order  to  create  a  coherent  limited  contingency  force  capable 


The  region  termed  Southwest  Asia  is  commonly  thought  to  include  all 
states  on  the  Arabian  peninsula  plus  Iran,  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  Ethiopia, 
Djibouti,  Kenya  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Persian  (Arabian)  Gulf. 

h 

These  goals  are  extracted  from  the  Department  of  Defense  Annual 
Reports,  also  referred  to  here  as  "Posture  Statements"  for  Fiscal  Years  (FY)  1979 
and  19S0.  See  Albert  Wohlstetter,  "Meeting  the  Threat  in  the  Persian  Gulf,"  Survey, 
Spring  1980,  pp.  128-188. 
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of  meeting  threats  to  American  and  allied  interests  in  a  less  than  major  conflict.^ 

Owing  to  a  variety  of  limiting  factors  to  be  developed  within  this  study, 
forces  allocated  to  cope  with  a  limited  contingency  have  historically  lacked  a 
coherent  strategy,  a  capable  organization,  and  the  strategic  mobility  required  to 
accomplish  the  assigned  mission.  The  Iranian  revolution  and  the  Afghanistan 
invasion,  coupled  with  Western  dependence  on  Persian  Gulf  oil,  suggest  that  the 
neglect  of  U.S.  forces  to, meet  a  lesser  contingency  is  no  longer  benign.  The 
possibility  of  U.S.  armed  forces  facing  a  Soviet,  or  proxy  force,  on  a  third  world 
battlefield  in  a  conflict  limited  in  scope  but  conceivably  linked  to  a  major 
contingency  in  Europe  argues  for  a  strategy,  forces,  organization  and  support 
dedicated  to  such  a  lesser  contingency,  alone.*’  Moreover,  although  these  recent 
events  in  Southwest  Asia  have  once  again  triggered  a  concern  for  the  adequacy  of 
force  planning  for  a  limited  contingency,  there  is  an  attendant  danger  of  focusing 
concern  solely  on  that  region.  Historical  trends  developed  in  this  study,  when 
overlayed  with  a  projection  of  the  threat,  imply  the  need  to  plan  for  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  other  lesser  contingencies  as  well. 


Although  there  is  an  abundant  and  rich  literature  on  the  theory  of  limited 
war,  beginning  with  Osgood,  above,  and  listed  elsewhere  in  these  notes,  little  has 
been  accomplished  on  force  planning  for  that  limited  contingency  from  a  strategic, 
organizational  or  logistical  perspective.  Only  the  recent  focus  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  has  propelled  the  importance  of  the  lesser  contingency  into  a  sort  of 
strategic  parity  with  the  major  contingency.  Contributions  to  this  new  strategy 
include  Albert  Wohlstetter,  "Half  Wars  and  Half  Policies  in  the  Persian  Gulf,"  in 
Scott  Thompson,  ed.,  National  Security  in  the  1980s  (San  Francisco:  Institute  for 
Contemporary  Studies,  1$&0),  pp.  123-172,  and  James  Digby,  "The  Emerging 
American  Strategy:  Application  to  Southwest  Asia"  (Santa  Monica:  RAND,  May 
1981). 


Siis  concept  is  further  developed  in  an  unpublished  paper  entitled 
"Strategic  Mobility  Enhancement  and  Responsiveness  of  Marine  Forces"  by  W.H. 
Vesthoff  and  T.D.  Stouffer  (Newport:  Naval  War  College,  1980). 
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Thesis  and  Propositions 

The  principal  thesis  here  is  that  previous  strategic  assumptions  regarding 
the  planning  of  forces  to  fight  a  lesser  contingency  no  longer  remain  valid.  In  the 
past,  because  a  limited  war  was,  by  definition,  of  less  importance  than  a  major 
military  effort,  and  might  not  occur  simultaneously  with  a  major  contingency,  it  was 
tempting  for  the  force  planner  to  think  that  the  military  capability  to  handle  one  or 
two  greater  contingencies  implied  the  ability  to  deal  with  a  lesser  one.  This  notion 
that  the  limited  contingency  is  simply  a  "lesser  included  case"  oi  the  larger  conflicts 
now  appears  to  have  outlived  its  usefulness.  The  fundamental  conceptual  premise  of 
this  study  is  that  the  United  States  must  now  consider  the  lesser  contingency — or  a 
set  of  lesser  conflicts — as  excluded  cases.  The  requirement  for  a  credible  military 
force  to  support  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives  in  the  areas  of  vital  interest,  apart 
from  those  regions  associated  with  the  major  contingency,  demands  the  capabilties 
of  an  independent  force. 

Such  a  thesis  relies  on  a  number  of  propositions,  to  be  developed  and 
supported  within  this  study: 

-The  lesser  contingency,  although  it  has  varied  in  size,  scope,  geographical 
region  and  adversary,  has  been  an  element  contained  within  the  U.S.  strategic 
concept  for  the  last  two  decades. 

-Despite  that  recognition,  preparation  has  proved  inadequate.  Forces  to 
meet  a  limited  contingency  were  never  adequately  planned  for,  funded, 
constructed,  or  supported. 

-The  strategy  that  depended  on  the  flexibility  of  a  central  strategic 
reserve  was  unrealistic  in  terms  of  available  resources  and  implementation. 

-The  organizations  structured  in  support  of  that  strategy  confronted 
problems  of  unified  command  and  faced  interservice  conflict  over  assigned 
missions.  Forces  assigned  to  these  organizations  were  not  dedicated  to  the 
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command,  and  were  based  upon  a  false  assumption  of  ground  unit  versatility. 

-The  mobility  systems  in  support  of  a  strategy  of  rapid  deployment  in 
numbers  adequate  to  support  an  effort  simultaneously  with  a  major 
contingency. 

These  propositions  suggest  that  force  planning  based  on  similar  strategic 
concepts  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  successfully  a  simultaneous  sophisticated 
attack  in  a  remote  yet  vital  area.  Given  the  Soviet  threat,  the  definition  of  vital 
U.S.  interests  in  Western  Europe,  Southwest  Asia,  Northeast  Asia  and  the  Caribbean 
basin,  as  well  as  the  requirements  for  U.S.  military  capability  in  these  regions,  a 
credible  limited  contingency  force  requires  a  strategy  that  disaggregates  these 
contingencies,  encourages  organizational  autonomy  for  command  structures  assigned 
regional  responsibilities,  and  supports  the  acquisition  of  rapid  mobility  systems  to 
deploy  forces  to  these  separate  regions  against  a  range  of  potential  adversaries. 

In  examining  these  propositions,  this  thesis  develops  a  number  of  themes 
that  run  throughout  the  study.  First,  from  a  strategic  perspective,  there  is  the 
continuing  gap  that  exists  between  policy  guidance  and  force  planning.  Military  men 
have  consistently  complained  of  the  lack  of  precise  strategic  guidance  that  prohibits 
effective  force  planning.  This  has  resulted  in  a  continuing,  albeit  unsuccessful, 
effort  to  secure  an  agreed-upon  statement  of  national  policy  which  could  lend  itself 
to  a  well-defined  force  posture. 

Secondly,  the  theme  of  flexible  organizations  and  versatile  ground  forces 
will  be  developed.  The  lack  of  specific  strategic  objectives,  when  coupled  with 
omnipresent  budgetary  constraints,  has  led  to  a  philosophy  of  force  versatility  which 
has  pervaded  force  planning  for  a  limited  contingency  force.  Rather  than  plan  a 
limited  contingency  force  specifically  to  meet  a  certain  threat  in  a  specified  region, 
the  pattern  over  the  last  20  years  has  been  to  structure  a  force  capable  of  rapid 
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deployment  to  and  operation  in  any  contingency.  This  presumption  of  the  capability 
of  such  a  force  to  "go  anywhere  and  do  anything"  will  be  questioned  throughout  the 
study,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  concept's  application  in  a  region  of 
acknowledged  vital  interest  and  potential  escalatory  conflict. 

Third,  there  is  the  strategy-force  mismatch  that  continues  to  plague  the 
force  planner.  Budgetary  constraints  necessarily  result  in  a  gap  between  those 
forces  required  to  support  the  declared  strategy  and  those  that  can  actually  be 
procured.  These  realities  of  the  weapons  acquisition  cycle  have  had  particular 
impact  on  the  procurement  of  strategic  mobility  systems  plan-ied  in  support  of  a 
rapid  deployment  capability.  In  many  cases,  as  will  be  evidenced  below,  systems 
could  be  allocated  to  a  lesser  contingency  operation  only  if  they  were  originally 
supported  based  on  their  contribution  to  missions  of  greater  consequence. 

Definitions 

The  limited  contingency— It  is  important  to  understand  first  what  is  meant 
by  the  limited  contingency,  a  concept  that  has  undergone  considerable  change  both 
in  location  and  dir  eat  since  1960.  Initially  the  limited  contingency  was  seen  as  a 
conflict  that  would  need  significantly  fewer  forces  than  would  be  required  to 
combat  a  major  Communist  power,  that  is,  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  People's  Republic 
of  China.  The  limited  contingency  was  first  referred  to  as  a  "brushfire  war,"^ 
implying  a  police  action  against  a  lesser  state  in  the  third  world.  The  principal 
scenario  envisioned  the  application  of  a  small  U.S.  force,  perhaps  in  a  counter- 


^The  term  "brushfire  war"  has  served  over  the  years  in  a  number  of 
meanings  and  interpretations.  It  originally  was  used  to  denote  any  conventional 
engagement  of  U.S.  forces  with  non-Soviet  troops.  In  a  memo  from  General 
Maxwell  Taylor,  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  to  Admiral  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs,  on  October  11,  1936,  Taylor  outlined  two  types  of  war:  the  large  atomic  war 
and  the  small  "brushfire  war."  Taylor  argued  that  the  Army  especially  needed  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  latter.  (Declassified  November  1, 197S.) 


insurgent,  rather  than  a  conventional,  role  to  control  or  quickly  terminate  an 
uprising  against  a  friendly  government.  Thus  the  "brushfire"  version  of  the  limited 
contingency  involved  low-intensity  warfare,  just  above  the  use  of  "force  without 
war"  along  the  spectrum  of  violence,*  and  well  below  the  commonly  envisioned 
scenario  of  the  major  contingency— a  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conflict  in  central  Europe. 
More  recently,  the  limited  contingency  has  come  to  connote  the  possibility  of  a 
limited  conventional  war,  requiring  the  dedication  of  a  significant  force,  and 
existing  in  the  mid-range  between  the  "brushfire"  and  major  contingency. 

The  "half  war"— A  spinoff  from  the  term  "limited  contingency"  was  the 
a 

term  "half  war".  Although  this  phrase  was  apparently  not  used  publicly  until  1968 
(the  more  common  term  within  the  Kennedy/Johnson  administrations  was  "two-plus" 
contingency  planning),  it  is  a  term  that  has  recently  enjoyed  some  popularity, 
particularly  when  tied  to  formulations  of  the  "2-1/2  war"  or  "1-1/2  war"  strategic 
concepts.  As  both  an  analytical  concept  and  as  a  guide  to  force  planning,  the  "half¬ 
war"  has  proved  faulty,  for  it  suggested  both  both  the  singularity  and  the 
separateness  of  a  limited  war.  The  "half  war"  strategic  concept  implied  there  might 
be  only  one  lesser  contingency,  or  that  others  would  not  occur  simultaneously  with  it 
or  with  a  major  conflict.  Therefore  the  "half  war"  was  frequently  portrayed  as  an 
inclusive  war,  one  which  could  be  met  with  forces  and  systems  sized,  organized  and 
supported  to  meet  a  major  contingency. 

8 

These  diplomatic  uses  of  force  are  comprehensively  cataloged  by  Barry 
Blechman  and  Steven  Kaplan  in  Force  Without  War  (Washington:  Brookings,  1979). 

Q 

The  term  "half  war"  was  apparently  publicly  coined  by  Charles  Schuitze 
during  Congressional  testimony  in  which  he  attempted  to  characterize  and 
rationalize,  in  terms  of  fraction  equivalents,  the  strategic  concept  that  guided 
general  purpose  force  planning  under  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  administrations.  See 
p.  67  of  this  study.  For  differentiation  between  the  "half  war"  and  the  limited 
contingency  also  see  David  W.  Tanr,  "The  Strategic  Environment,  U.S.  National 
Security,  and  the  Nature  of  Low  Intensity  Conflicts"  in  Sam  C.  Sarkesian,  ed.  Non¬ 
nuclear  Conflicts  in  the  Nuclear  Age.  (New  York:  Praeger  1980),  pp.  41-58. 
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This  study  draws  a  major  definitional  difference  between  the  "half  war"  as 
envisioned  and  planned  for  during  the  majority  of  the  period  under  examination,  and 
the  "limited  contingency"  now  facing  U.S.  defense  planners.  As  originally 
conceived,  the  "half  war": 

-Required  the  application  of  minimal  military  force  against  a  less  than 
sophisticated  enemy. 

-Required  the  rapid  deployment  of  a  central  force,  primarily  ground  units, 

i 

to  unknown  and  distant  areas,  with  likely  assistance  from  the  nation  being 
supported. 

-Offered  prospects  for  a  quick  settlement,  with  little  potential  for 
escalation  or  linkage  to  a  major  contingency. 

-Involved  areas  of  less  than  vital  interest. 

In  contrast,  the  limited  contingency  of  today: 

-Requires  the  application  of  a  significant  force  against  a  sophisticated 
enemy— Soviet,  proxy  or,  at  least,  Soviet  armed  and  trained. 

-Requires  the  rapid  deployment  of  a  multi-service  force,  to  include  a  wide 
range  of  combat  capabilities,  and  with  uncertain  allied  support. 

-Offers  unclear  prospects  for  a  quick  settlement,  with  a  potential  for 
escalation  to  other,  limited  contingencies,  or  to  a  major  contingency. 

-Involves  areas  of  vital  interest  to  the  United  States. 

Implications  for  force  planning  for  the  "half  war"  included: 

-The  need  for  conventional  forces,  primarily  versatile  ground  units,  capable 
of  operating  in  a  wide  variety  of  climates,  topographical  conditions  and  against  a 
range  of  possible,  but  primitive,  adversaries. 

-A  willingness  to  dedicate  forces  committed  to  other  major  contingencies, 
under  the  assumption  that  the  "half  war"  was  unrelated  to  other  international 
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events,  or  that  the  hostilities  could  be  quickly  terminated  or  put  on  "hold"  in  order 
to  meet  contingencies  of  greater  priority. 

Implications  for  force  planning  for  a  limited  contingency  includes 

-The  need  for  conventional  forces,  to  include  air,  ground  and  naval  units, 
dedicated  to  a  specific  geographical  region. 

-The  need  to  dedicate  forces  to  a  specific  contingency  under  the 
assumption  that  this  lesser  contingency  may  occur  sequentially  or  simultaneously 
with  a  major  conflict,  and  that  those  forces  dedicated  cannot  be  easily  redeployed 
to  other  theaters  without  jeopardizing  the  outcome  in  all  regions. 

Rapid  Deployment— Throughout  the  period  under  study,  the  term  "rapid 
deployment"  has  normally  referred  to  the  quick  movement  of  forces  based  in  the 
United  States  (CONUS)  to  areas  where  U.S.  military  presence  is  minimal  or  non¬ 
existent.  In  contrast,  terms  such  as  "rapid  reinforcement"  or  "rapid  reaction  forces" 
normally  imply  the  movement  of  units  earmarked  to  reinforce  or  support  U.S.  forces 
already  stationed  abroad,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  major  combat 
operations  in  NATO  Europe.  Although  this  distinction  between  the  missions  of  rapid 
deployment  and  rapid  reinforcement  does  exist,  "projection  forces"  and  air  and 
sealift  mobility  systems  have  been  shared  historically  between  the  two.  Thus  U.S. 
Marine  and  airborne  units  traditionally  have  been  assigned  to  combat  roles  in  both 
major  and  minor  contingencies,  while  strategic  mobility  programs,  such  as  the  Fast 
Deployment  Logistics  Ship  (FDL)  and  the  C-5A  air  transport  were  justified  more  on 
their  capability  to  rapidly  reinforce  U.S.  troops  abroad  rather  than  on  their  ability 
to  deploy  rapidly  U.S.  forces  to  limited  contingencies. 

Although  this  dichotomy  between  the  "limited  contingency"  and  the  "half 
wa r"  does  exist,  both  in  a  definitional  respect  and  as  a  guide  to  force  planning,  the 
thesis  being  developed  here  requires  a  more  precise  typology  of  lesser  contingencies 
in  order  to  describe  adequately  and  differentiate  completely  among  the  range  of 
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military  scenarios  that  lie  imbedded  within  these  concepts.  During  the  period  under 
study  the  "lesser  contingency"— a  more  generic  term  to  describe  that  part  of  the 
strategic  concept  under  scrutiny  here— underwent  considerable  definitional  change 
in  terms  of  level  of  intensity,  geographic  locale,  potential  adversary,  and  assigned 
forces.  For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  this  range  of  potential  conflict  will  be 
telescoped  into  three  basic  paradigms  or  hypothetical  scenarios  which  attempt  to 
describe  the  lesser  contingency  in  terms  of  these  variables. 

a.  Non-Soviet  "brushfire"— This  contingency  envisioned  a  low-intensity 
conflict  against  lightly  armed  insurgents  in  a  region  providing  considerable 
indigenous  support,  modest  logistic  requirements,  and  relatively  short  supply  lines. 
Although  a  combat  role  for  U.S.  troops  was  not  ruled  out  in  this  scenario,  the 
number  of  ground  troops  committed  would  be  limited,  and  their  mission  would  be 
confined  to  counter-insurgent  type  operations.  Forces  required  and  planned  for  such 
a  contingency  included  rapid  deployment  or  "projection”  forces,  lightly  armed 
Marine  or  airborne  units,  and  limited  tactical  air  forces.  There  was  a  low 
probability  of  escalation  or  additional  external  intervention.  Examples  of  this  model 
of  the  lesser  contingency  included  the  U.5.  intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
In  1963,  and  the  early  stages  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam. 

b.  Soviet-proxy  "field  of  fire"— This  contingency  envisioned  a  medium- 
intensity  conflict  against  well-armed  conventional  forces  in  a  region  limited  in 
scope  and  providing  some  indigenous  or  allied  support,  but  which  would  require  a 
significant  U.S.  presence.  Forces  required  would  probably  be  multi-service,  with 
considerable  organizational  and  logistic  support  necessary,  and  possibly  air  or  sea 
intensive.  Although  there  was  only  a'  modest  probability  of  escalation,  continued 
Soviet/proxy  support  for  the  adversary  could  be  anticipated.  The  model  for  this 
type  of  lesser  contingency  could  be  the  Korean  War,  and  the  locale  designated 
normally  Northeast  Asia.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  "half  war"  scenario  given  most 
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credence  under  the  Nfxon  Doctrine. 

c.  Soviet  -  U.S.  "firefight"— This  contingency  envisions  high  intensity 
conventional  warfare  pitting  U.S.  forces  against  Soviet  troops  in  an  “out-of-area" 
non-NATO  scenario.  U.S.  forces  required  would  be  the  most  sophisticated  multi¬ 
service  forces,  with  the  model  for  the  anticipated  conflict  being  the  high  attrition 
warfare  of  the  1973  Middle  East  War.  Because  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  have  never 
been  face  to  face  in  modern  combat,  this  scenario  poses  the  greatest  danger  for 
escalation  and  war  widening  to  other  theaters.  Conceived  generally  as  resulting 
from  a  Soviet  thrust  into  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  this  scenario  ultimately  formed 
the  conceptual  basis,  if  not  the  foundation  for  force  planning,  of  the  Carter 
Doctrine. 

This  typology  can  then  be  formed  into  a  matrix  structure  that  suggests  the 
range  of  military  scenarios  imbedded  in  the  strategic  concept  of  the  "half  war",  and 
which  have  served  as  implicit  force  planning  contingencies  during  the  period  1960- 
1980.  (See  matrix  on  following  page.) 

Framework  for  Analysis:  Planning  General  Purpose  Forces 

An  emphasis  on  nuclear  strategy,  the  defense  of  Central  Europe,  and, 
momentarily,  the  counter-insurgency  in  Vietnam  have  dominated  the  interests  and 
energies  of  ihe  defense  intellectual  community  over  two  decades.^  Planning  U.S. 
general  purpose  forces  has  therefore  been  concentrated  at  the  extreme  ends  of  a 
continuum  of  contingencies  arrayed  by  level  of  violence,  rather  than  on  concerns 
with  a  limited  contingency.  Complicating  attempts  at  this  type  of  force  planning 
was  the  lack  of  an  empirical  referent  for  a  limited  contingency.  The  Korean 


*®This  unintentional  but  nevertheless  significant  ignoring  of  both  planning 
for  a  conventional  conflict  and  the  implications  of  instability  in  the  Middle  East  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  pointed  out  by  Bard  O'Neil  in  "Petroleum  and  Security" 
(Washington*  National  Defense  University,  1977). 


OF  FORCE  PLANNING  CONTINGENCIES  IMBEDDED  IN  THE  "HALF  WAR,"  1960-19S0 
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conflict  was  waged  as  a  limited  war,  but  against  a  major  Communist  adversary  in  a 

region  within  the  bounds  of  the  envisioned  major  Asian  contingency.  Initially, 

Vietnam  appeared  as  the  limited  contingency  that  had  been  postulated,  but  it  soon 

engulfed  U.5.  forces  equal  in  magnitude  to  those  required  and  forecast  for  a  major 

contingency.  Even  following  the  1973  Middle  East  war  and  subsequent  oil  embargo, 

U.5.  conventional  force  planning  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  lagged  considerably 

behind  U.S.  vital  interests  in  other  areas,  primarily  owing  to  the  concurrent  Vietnam 

force  drawdowns  and  a  refocusing  on  the  major  contingency  in  Europe.** 

Lacking  the  stimulus  of  external  events,  conventional  deterrence  and 

defense  in  the  middle  range  of  combat  intensity  have  received  comparatively  little 

12 

theoretical  or  operational  attention.  Studies  of  force  planning  that  are  publicly 
available  are  generally  confined  to  strategic  nuclear  systems.  Alexander  George 
and  Richard  Smoke  have  suggested  that  the  reasons  for  this  concentration  on 
strategic  deterrence  at  the  expense  of  the  balance  of  conventional  forces  are  both 
historical  and  intellectual.*^  The  historical  concern  has  been  with  the  "locus  of  the 
most  salient  threat"  and  the  analysts'  "image  of  the  relevant  conflict."  This  concern 


*  *See  William  P.  Snyder,  "Military  Intervention  Forces,"  in  Sarkesian,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  185-206. 
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Conventional  planning  was  being  accomplished  to  both  deter  and  defend 
during  the  post-war  years,  as  we  will  later  evidence.  With  a  limited  atomic 
capability,  the  U.S.  planned  to  use  a  combination  of  both  conventional  and  atomic 
responses  to  meet  a  major  contingency.  See  George  Quester,  Nuclear  Diplomacy 
(New  Yorks  Dunellen,  1970),  for  a  review  of  early  post-war  U.S.  military  strategy. 
In  the  strategic  reassessment  of  1950,  conventional  planning,  in  the  form  of  NSC-68, 
momentarily  superseded  atomic  strategy.  See  Warner  R.  Schilling,  Paul  Y. 
Hammond  and  Glenn  H.  Snyder,  Strategy,  Politics  and  Defense  Budgets  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  1962)  ana  Thomas  Etzold  and  John  Lewis  Gaddis, 
Containment:  Documents  on  American  Policy  and  Strategy,  1945-1950  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  19?$),  p.  385.  ~~~ 

^Alexander  George  and  Richard  Smoke,  Deterrence  in  American  Foreign 
Policy  (New  York:  Columbia  University  Press,  f$74)  particularly  Chapter  Two, 
"Contemporary  Deterrence  Theory." 
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resulted  naturally  in  a  focus  on  the  U.S.  -  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  exchange,  and 

how  best  such  an  exchange  could  be  deterred.  Intellectually,  the  elegance  of 

strategic  theory  allowed  the  force  planner  to  operationalize  the  nuclear  threat  in  a 

straightforward  logic  that  was  both  intuitively  appealing  and  easily  calculable. 

While  early  theories  of  nuclear  deterrence  "could  offer  relatively  precise  criteria 

for  contingency  planning  of  operations  and  for  decisions  on  force  and  procurement," 

the  conventional  emphasis  implicit  in  the  strategies  of  "flexible  response," 

14 

inaugurated  in  the  1960s,  offered  a  much  less  complete  guide  to  force  planning: 

While  it  could  recommend  that  a  complete  range  of  forces  and  types  of 
forces  be  procured  and  the  intelligence,  command  and  control  and  operational 
doctrine  be  developed  to  employ  them  feasibly  to  meet  limited  attack,  it  could 
not  make  recommendations  concerning  the  amount  of  any  one  kind  of  force  to 
procure,  what  to  declare  publicly  about  the  force,  where  the  force  should  be 
deployed  or— most  importantly— under  what  circumstances  it  should  be  used. 

In  other  words,  general  purpose  forces  do  not  lend  themselves  easily  to  the 
more  "precise"  analysis  of  force  alternatives  and  mixes  that  can  be  calculated  at  the 
strategic  level.15  The  U.S.  must  first  identify  am  area  of  vital  interest  and  then 
structure  its  military  forces  to  deter  conventional  conflict  (or  defend  if  deterrence 
fails),  while  maintaining  an  appropriate  relationship  with  allied  and  non-aligned 
states  in  the  region.  It  is  not  surprising  that  NATO  has  received  the  most  attention 
with  regard  to  conventional  force  planning.  But  the  task  in  this  most  obvious  case 
also  remains  a  difficult  one,  owing  to  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  conventional 
deterrence,  traditional  concerns  of  other  states  regarding  the  projection  of 
American  power  and  force  presence,  and  more  general  political  restrictions  on  plans 


1*Ibid.  p.  42. 

*5The  point  of  view  is  found  in  Roswell  C.  Gilpatric,  "Our  Defense  Needs: 
The  Long  View",  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  42,  No.  3  (April  1964),  pp.  366-378.  The  term 
"precise"  is  used  advisedly. 


for  military  intervention. 
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As  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  was  fond  of  pointing 
out,  the  size  and  character  of  general  purpose  forces  are  more  difficult  to 
determine  than  those  of  the  strategic  forces  because  of:^ 

-the  wide  variety  of  possible  contingencies  they  must  be  prepared  to  meet, 
-the  uncertainties  regarding  opposing  forces, 

-the  uncertain  allied  contributions, 

-the  relatively  important  role  of  the  Reserve  forces, 

-the  interrelationship  between  the  size  of  the  force,  its  readiness,  and  the 
ability  to  deploy  it  rapidly  to  wherever  it  may  be  needed,  and 
-the  sheer  number  and  diversity  of  the  units  involved. 

In  approaching  these  complex  issues,  this  study  will  utilize  a  force  planning 

perspective.  However  it  is  important  to  note  here,  and  consider  as  the  study 

develops,  other  elements  of  the  defense  policy  planning  process.  Lawrence  Korb  has 

suggested  that  military  policy  is  composed  of  four  parts— planning,  budgeting, 

procurement,  and  training  and  operation— of  which  the  defense  budget,  he  argues,  is 

18 

the  most  significant  determinant  of  the  resulting  force  posture.  It  is  in  the 
budget  that  eventual  claims  of  a  mismatch  between  strategy  and  force  posture  will 
have  their  roots.  Thus  although  the  overall  strategic  concept  may  be  formulated 


^Thomas  Fabyanic,  "Changing  Strategic  Issues"  in  Sarkesian,  op.  cit.  p.  38. 
There  is  also  a  rich  literature  on  intervention  that  enjoyed  an  academic  popularity 
during  the  U.5.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  but  now  appears  to  have  waned.  For  early 
conceptual  approaches,  see  the  issue  devoted  to  intervention  in  the  Journal  of 
International  Affairs  (Voi.  22,  Summer  1968).  More  recently,  see  Ellen  P.  Stern,  ed. 
The  Limits  of  Military  Intervention  (Beverly  Hills:  Sage,  1977.) 

^Robert  S.  McNamara,  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report  FY  1965, 

p.  3*. 

**Lawrence  W.  Korb.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (Bloomington:  University 
of  Indiana  Press,  1976),  p.  94. 
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outside  the  budgetary  process,  the  complexion  and  composition  of  defense  policy 

will  change  with  the  amount  of  defense  spending  or,  more  precisely,  on  the  amounts 

allocated,  authorized,  appropriated  and  expended  on  specific  program  elements 

within  the  defense  budget.  Thus  in  this  examination  of  force  planning  for  a  limited 

contingency  we  must  not  be  too  quick  to  condemn  the  strategic  concept  without 

inquiring  into  the  collective  national  will  to  budget  for  and  procure  the  forces  in 

19 

that  strategy's  support. 

The  first  justification  for  the  maintenance  of  large  in-being  general 
purpose  forces  is  normally  stated  in  terms  of  requirements  to  meet  U.S.  foreign 
policy  commitments  abroad.  From  the  Rio  Pact  in  1947  to  the  current  attempts  to 
construct  a  collective  security  regime  in  Southwest  Asia,  the  United  States,  in  the 
post-war  era,  has  constructed  treaty  and  other  agreements  pledging  military 
assistance  and  aid  with  nearly  50  countries. 

This  logical  relationship  between  foreign  policy  objectives  and  force 
planning  requirements  was  given  special  emphasis  by  President  Kennedy's  original 
planning  guidance  to  Secretary  McNamara  to  "develop  the  force  structure  necessary 
to  our  military  requirements."^  Kennedy's  intention,  and  McNamara's  charter,  was 
not  to  size  forces  based  on  the  possibility  that  all  commitments  would  have  to  be 
dealt  with  simultaneously.^*  Nevertheless,  the  interface  between  foreign 
commitments  and  general  purpose  force  structure  and  deployment  began  a  process 


19 

A  point  emphasized  to  the  author  by  Robert  W.  Komer,  former  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy,  in  a  private  interview,  March  9,  1981. 

^Quoted  in  Alain  Enthoven  and  K.  Wayne  Smith,  How  Much  is  Enough? 
(New  York:  Harper,  1971)  p.  325.  The  remainder  of  the  phrase,  ". . .  without  regard 
to  arbitrary  budget  ceilings,"  tended  to  fall  in  the  realm  of  campaign  rhetoric  rather 
than  in  the  area  of  realistic  force  planning. 

21 

It  was  suggested  by  defense  officials  during  the  early  1960s  that  it  would 
take  53  divisions  and  a  budgetary  increment  of  $2"  billion  in  order  to  prepare  for  all 
of  the  commitments/ contingencies  simultaneously. 
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of  force  planning  based  on  "what  types  of  conflicts  we  anticipate,  what  countries  we 

choose  to  assist,  and  to  what  degree  these  countries  can  defend  themselves;  in  short, 

22 

on  what  contingencies  we  prepare  for." 

Because  of  the  interaction  between  perceived  international  requirements 

and  domestic  policy  constraints,  force  planning  has  become  a  complex  process. 

Moreover,  dealing  with  these  important,  but  often  emotional  issues  often  tends  to 

23 

obscure  the  rational  approach  to  making  force  posture  choices.  Nevertheless,  a 
logical  structure  for  force  selection  is  essential  and  does  exist.  The  following 
suggests  a  framework  for  rational  choice  in  conventional  force  planning.” 

A  description  of  the  threat  is  an  essential  element  of  force  design. 
Although  these  perceptions  of  the  threat  are  normally  couched  in  terms  of  enemy 
capabilities  and  intentions,  two  sub-aspects  of  the  threat  seem  relevant  here.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  context,  or  circumstances.  It  is  necessary  to  decide  in  a 
specific  manner  precisely  what  will  be  defended  by  the  forces~a  scenario-specific 
causus  foederis.  Early  concepts  of  the  limited  contingency,  as  will  be  developed, 
failed  to  make  this  choice.  Consequently,  forces  were  allocated  to  a  limited 
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Enthoven  and  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  211. 
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In  an  assault  on  current  force  planning  methodology,  Graham  Allison  has 
attempted  to  answer  the  question  "What  Determines  Military  Force  Posture?"  (with 
Frederic  A.  Morris,  Cambridge,  MA:  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  1975),  by 
applying  a  bureaucratic  perspective.  Allison  opposes  the  "prevailing 
oversimplification"  of  rational  choice,  and  notes  that  an  array  of  factors  has  a 
significant  effect  on  force  posture.  Force  posture  is  therefore  a  dependent  variable. 
Allison  further  notes  that  the  time  involved  in  the  weapons  acquisition  process  is  so 
lengthy  that  the  force  posture  at  any  single  time  is  unlikely  to  be  the  product  of  any 
single  doctrine  or  administration,  thereby  further  invalidating  rational  choice  as  a 
method  of  analysis.  Diluted  by  service  organizational  interests,  roles,  and  missions, 
the  rational  process  appears  to  Allison  to  have  been  overcome  by  bureaucratic 
events. 

2 h 

These  factors  deemed  most  relevant  to  this  study  of  force  planning  have 
been  drawn  from  a  more  comprehensive  treatment  by  Richard  M.  Lloyd  and  Dino 
Lorenzini  in  "A  Framework  for  Choosing  Defense  Forces"  (Newport:  Naval  War 
College,  1980)  Draft. 
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contingency  based  on  the  properties  of  versatility  and  flexibility  rather  than  the 
achievement  of  a  certain  objective  against  a  specified  adversary  in  a  designated 
region. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  threat  equation  is  mobilization  lead  time- 
how  fast  the  enemy  can  threaten,  and  how  much  time  the  U.S.  has  to  respond.  In 
Europe,  the  U.S.  has  continued  to  lower  its  "worst-case"  estimate  of  lead  time 
available  to  counter  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack.  Similarly,  the  argument  has  been  made 
historically  that  forces  planned  for  a  limited  contingency  must  be  capable  of  rapid 
deployment  worldwide.  This  assumption  has  affected  the  sizing  and  composition  of 
any  proposed  limited  contingency  force  in  terms  of  the  active  duty/Reserve  mix,  the 

equipment  possessed  by  the  individual  units,  and  the  capacity  of  air  and  sealift 

25 

required. 

An  assessment  of  the  threat  must  also  be  accomplished,  and  related  to  the 
forces  being  generated.  This  requires  both  the  close  cooperation  of  the  force 
planning  and  the  threat  assessment  functions,  as  well  as  an  accepted  method  of 
force  comparison.  There  are  two  principal  means  of  comparing  forces  against  an 
adversary,  and  thereby  generating  and  supporting  a  certain  force  level 
requirement.  The  first  directly  compares  number  of  forces  by  type  (such  as  tank 
to  tank  in  central  Europe),  and  is  generally  regarded  as  the  easiest  to  do,  the  most 
widely  used,  and  the  least  satisfactory.  Owing  to  technological  differences  in 
weapons  types,  national  strategic  and  tactical  divergences,  and  other  qualitative 
factors  such  as  training  and  leadership,  little  can  usefully  be  derived  from  this  sort 
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Leslie  Gelb  and  Arnold  Kuzmack,  "General  Purpose  Forces"  in  Henry 
Owen,  ed.  The  Next  Phase  in  Foreign  Policy  (Washingtons  Brookings,  1973),  p.  214. 

^These  approaches  are  more  completely  outlined  in  The  Military  Balance, 
1978-1979  (Londons  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  1979),  p.  1 14,  ff. 
This  study  also  develops  a  third  method  of  comparing  opposing  forces  that  looks  at 
systems,  but  which  remains  essentially  a  static, ;  jmerical  comparison. 
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of  static  comparison  of  forces. 

The  alternative  method  relies  on  various  hypothetical  and  simulated  force 

exchanges  to  describe  and  assess  the  opponents'  capabilities.  This  approach  relies  on 

force  effectiveness  criteria  (such  as  the  fire  power  potential  of  an  Army  division), 

rather  than  simple  numerical  indices  (such  as  the  number  of  Army  divisions),  and 

evaluates  the  projected  force  postures  under  conditions  of  combat.  While  the  static 

method  is  primarily  concerned  with  inputs,  and  is  likely  to  encourage  force  planning 

based  on  a  concept  of  mirror-imagery,  the  dynamic  method  involves  the  analysis  of 

performance  by  focusing  on  the  outcome  of  a  specific  scenario.  This  latter 

approach  has  emerged  over  the  years  as  the  principal  guide  to  U.S.  force  planning 

and  weapons  acquisition.  In  the  words  of  former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 

Brown,  "this  approach  specifies  that  the  way  to  measure  the  adequacy  of  our 

capabilities  and  to  determine  our  programmatic  needs  is  by  analyzing  hypothetical 

27 

conflicts  and  their  outcomes." 

This  approach  to  sizing  general  purpose  forces  for  contingencies  has  not 

been  without  its  critics.  The  most  common  of  the  complaints  has  been  that  this 

approach,  focused  on  outcomes,  does  not  allow  sufficiently  for  the  uncertainties  in 
28 

the  future.  A  second  assault  on  current  force  planning  methodology  applies  a 
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Harold  Brown,  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report,  FY  1980  p.  63. 
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One  of  the  most  outspoken  critics  of  the  role  of  analysis  in  conventional 
force  planning  has  been  R.  James  Woolsey.  He  argues  for  flexibility  in  force 
generation  based  on  the  premise  that  forces  built  to  match  scenarios  envisioned  in 
the  present  will  not  be  able  to  meet  those  of  the  future.  Woolsey  objects  primarily 
to  the  "rigidities"  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  planning  process  by  the 
design  of  specific  scenarios  and  the  use  of  campaign  analysis.  His  argument,  which 
represents  the  traditional  view  of  the  Navy,  sees  forces  as  so  flexible  they  should 
not  be  compressed  or  confined  by  certain  scenarios.  In  failing  to  recognize  the 
force  multiplier  inherent  in  that  flexibility,  Woolsey  argues  that  systems  analysis,  as 
a  framework  for  planning  general  purpose  forces,  has  overstayed  its  welcome.  See 
R.  James  Woolsey,  "Planning  a  Navy:  The  Risks  of  Conventional  Wisdom," 
International  Security  (Summer  1978),  pp.  17-29. 
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bureaucratic  perspective.  The  contention  of  this  school  of  thought  emphasizes  the 

complex  array  of  factors  that  affects  force  planning,  and  turns  it  into  a  dependent 

29 

variable  rather  than  the  prevailing  "  oversimplification"  of  rational  choice. 

Both  of  these  critiques  accurately  reflect  obstacles  which  face  the  general 
purpose  force  planner,  but  it  is  important  to  distinguish  the  conceptual  framework 
utilized  by  the  post-facto  analyst  from  the  variables  and  demands  of  the  present. 
The  force  planner  is  not  presented  with  a  statement  of  national  policy  which  clearly 
dictates  a  desirable  force  posture,  and  his  ability  to  see  into  and  plan  for  the  future 
is  limited."^  Strategic  concepts  appear  unclear  (as  well  as  underfunded),  allied 
burden  sharing  uncertain,  and  qualitative  factors,  by  definition,  non-quantifiable. 
The  force  planner  is  aware,  before  the  fact,  that  competing  organizational  interests 
will  prove  difficult  to  reconcile  and  that  the  lengthy  and  complex  weapons 
acquisition  process  may  postpone  or  ultimately  terminate  systems  designed  to 
support  certain  contingencies.  Force  posture,  from  its  inception,  cannot  be  based  on 
supposition,  perception  or  projection. 

The  approach  that  has  survived  over  the  years  is  simply  that  military 
requirements  must  be  determined  by  "reasoned  choice  with  the  open  participation  of 
the  responsible  government  officials,  military  and  civilian."^*  The  question  "How 
much  is  enough?"  will  continue  to  be  answered  with  a  blend  of  judgment  and 
analysis.  It  is  therefore  with  an  understanding  of  the  virtues  of  this  process,  as  well 
as  its  shortcomings,  that  this  thesis  will  attempt  to  describe  and  explain  the  force 
planning  efforts  that  have  centered  on  a  conventional  capability  to  meet  a  limited 
contingency. 
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Allison,  op.  cit. 

30 

Lloyd  and  Lorenzini,  op.  cit. 
^Enthoven  and  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  206. 
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Purpose,  Methodology,  Research  Design  and  Organization 

This  study  explores  the  limited  contingency  as  a  strategic  concept, 
questions  the  relationship  between  the  strategic  concept  and  forces  planned  in 
support  of  that  declared  strategy  and,  through  an  examination  of  U.S.  force  planning 
programs  structured  to  support  a  limited  contingency  force,  offers  guidance  to 
present  and  future  force  planners. 

A  major  purpose  is  to  make  this  work  policy-relevant.  A  focus  solely  on 

decisionmaking  too  often  slights  the  more  objective  lessons  that  can  be  drawn  from 

the  case.  An  account  of  the  technological  dimensions  of  strategy  frequently 

32 

overlooks  the  operational  requirements  of  the  strategy.  This  study  will  be  macro- 
strategic  rather  than  micro-tactical  in  its  approach;  the  concentration  here  is  on 
force  planning,  ndt  on  force  employment.  Therefore  the  primary  focus  of  this  work 
will  be  on  the  strategic  concept  formulated,  the  organizations  created,  and  the 
mobility  systems  designed  in  support  of  a  limited  contingency  force.  The  overall 
purpose  is  to  develop  the  force  planners'  knowledge  of  the  cyclical  patterns  and 
processes  inherent  in  the  system,  and  to  extend  the  planners'  ability  to  choose  the 
right  method  and  course  of  action.  Or,  in  the  words  of  T.  R.  Fox,  "the  ultimate  goal 
of  political  scientists  is  to  give  guidance  to  policymakers."33 

This  purpose  will  be  pursued,  propositions  tested,  and  theses  supported  with 
data  obtained  from  the  following  sources:  (1)  Congressional  hearings  and  testimony, 
especially  Department  of  Defense  appropriations  and  authorizations,  (2)  DoD 
"Posture  Statements"  and  other  public  documents  relating  to  defense  policy  and 
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Michael  Howard  makes  this  argument  in  "The  Forgotten  Dimensions  of 
Strategy,”  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  57,  No.  5,  (Summer  1979),  pp.  975-986. 

33 

T.  R.  Fox,  as  quoted  by  James  N.  Rosenau,  "The  Concept  of 
Intervention"  The  Journal  of  International  Affairs,  Vol.  22,  (Summer  1968),  pp.  165- 
176. 
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force  planning,  (3)  Military  studies  and  official  organizational  histories  obtained 
through  the  Air  Force  Office  of  History,  The  Naval  War  College,  and  the  Army 
Library  in  the  Pentagon,  (4)  Formal  and  informal  interviews  with  participants  in  the 
force  planning  process  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Service  Staffs, 
the  State  Department,  the  Rapid  Deployment  3oint  Task  Force  and  the  U.S. 
Readiness  Command,  (5)  Newspaper  articles,  particularly  excerpts  from  Current 
News  and  the  New  York  Times,  1960-1980,  (6)  Publications  by  primary  military, 
political  and  academic  participants,  and  (7)  Selected  secondary  sources  for  relevant 
background  information. 

The  research  design  utilized  in  this  study  is  an  extension  of  the  controlled 

comparison  case  study  model  developed  and  used  by  Alexander  George,  among 

34 

others.  In  this  application  the  class  of  events  under  study  is  force  planning  for  a 
limited  contingency  under  differing  strategic  concepts,  with  a  focus  on  three 
aspects  within  each  class:  the  force  designed,  the  organization  constructed  and  the 
support  systems  procured. 

Within  each  of  these  three  aspects,  appropriate  cases  will  be  selected  for  a 
controlled  comparison  of  the  force  planning  process.  With  regard  to  force  planning 
under  the  strategic  concept,  the  "2-1/2  war"  and  "1-1/2  war"  strategic  concepts  will 
be  compared  and  contrasted.  Organizationally,  the  study  will  examine  the  Strike 
Command,  the  Readiness  Command,  and  the  Rapid  Deployment  3oint  Task  Force. 
With  regard  to  strategic  mobility  systems,  the  study  will  compare  past  efforts  to 
achieve  adequate  support  for  a  limited  contingency  force  with  similar,  ongoing 
programs. 
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This  approach  is  most  completely  spelled  out  in  Alexander  L.  George, 
"Case  Studies  and  Theory  Development:  The  Method  of  Structured,  Focused 
Comparison,"  in  Paul  Gordon  Lauren,  ed.  Diplomacy  (New  York:  The  Free  Press, 
1979),  pp.  43-68. 
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In  each  of  these  areas  a  separate  framework  for  analysis  will  be  developed. 

The  problem  here,  as  George  notes,  is  to  design  a  theoretical  framework 

"comprehensive  enough  to  capture  the  major  elements  of  the  historical 
35 

explanation."  The  arbitrary  choice  of  a  decisionmaking,  organizational  or 
weapons  acquisition  model  is  unlikely  to  meet  this  requirement.  Therefore  the 
approach  adopted  here  is  to  let  the  gathered  data  determine  what  appears  to  be 
important  and  relevant,  and  to  formulate  a  model  for  each  aspect  based  on  those 
data.  To  lend  coherence  to  this  research  design,  similar  general  questions  are 
phrased  and  asked  of  each  case  in  the  controlled  comparison. 

The  final  phase  of  the  research  design  is  to  draw  theoretical  implications 
from  the  case  studies  examined  in  order  to  reveal  the  underlying  strategic, 
organizational  and  political  dynamics  which  appear  to  be  persistent  throughout  the 
study.  The  use  of  this  controlled  comparison  method  therefore  reinforces  the 
purpose  of  the  study  by  enabling  the  development  of  policy-relevant  theory. 
Therefore  the  thesis  contributes  not  only  to  an  enriched  understanding  of  each  of 
the  individual  cases  considered,  but  also  to  a  holistic  perspective  of  planning  general 
purposes  forces  for  a  limited  contingency. 

The  organization  of  this  dissertation  is  based  on  this  research  design.  In 
the  chapter  which  follows,  we  will  initially  examine  the  philosophical  underpinnings 
and  nature  of  post-war  U.S.  defense  policy  that  formed  the  backdrop  for  the 
emerging  strategic  concept  of  the  lesser  contingency.  Of  particular  interest  was 
the  establishment  of  the  fundamental  paradigm  of  a  two-theater  war  and  a  limited 
"brushfire’'  contingency.  As  the  chapter  progresses,  we  will  develop  themes  of 
oonatancy  and  change  in  the  strategic  concept  from  the  first  days  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  through  the  end  of  the  Carter  years.  Under  each  variation  on  the 


33Ibid.,  p.  57. 
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strategic  concept  guiding  force  planning,  the  lesser  contingency  will  be  examined  in 
terms  of  a  framework  of  the  perceived  threat,  and  how  forces  were  raised  and 
deployed  to  meet  that  threat. 

The  third  chapter  focuses  on  attempts  to  institutionalize  concepts  of  force 
planning  for  the  limited  contingency  through  the  creation  of  three  major  joint- 
service  organizational  entities:  Strike  Command,  Readiness  Command,  and  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force.  The  analysis  of  the  missions,  forces  and 
regions  assigned  to  these  commands  will  be  preceded  by  a  discussion  of  the  broader 
issues  that  have  attended  the  organizational  debate.  Some  of  these  factors  include 
the  role  of  the  limited  contingency  within  the  organizational  structure  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  limited  contingency  has  been 
envisioned  in  terms  of  organizational  responsibility,  scenario  and  service  specificity, 
and  unit  flexibility  and  versatility. 

Chapter  Four  describes  and  explains  efforts  to  support  a  limited 
contingency  force  in  terms  of  strategic  mobility  by  analyzing  proposed  and  procured 
air  and  sealift  systems.  Although  the  forces  assigned  to  a  limited  contingency  as 
well  as  the  organizations  have  been  discussed  previously,  an  equally  important  part 
of  the  rapid  deployment  equation  is  the  ability  to  move  that  force  to  the  battlefield. 
The  shortfall  in  strategic  air  and  sealift  has  been  perhaps  the  most  serious  limiting 
factor  on  the  capabilities  of  limited  contingency  forces  throughout  the  period. 

The  concluding  chapter  will  draw  together  the  evolution  of  the  strategic 
concept,  the  organizational  structure  and  the  support  systems  in  order  to  suggest  an 
effective  combination  of  these  elements  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  coherent 
limited  contingency  force.  Key  areas  will  be  noted  in  which  the  force  planning 
process  appears  to  be  undergoing  a  transformation  and,  based  on  these  changes,  how 
force  planning  for  a  limited  contingency  is  most  likely  to  prove  effective  in  the  near 


term. 


CHAPTER  D 


FORCE  PLANNING  FOR  A  LIMITED  CONTINGENCY: 

CONSTANCY  AND  CHANGE  IN  THE  U.S.  STRATEGIC 
CONCEPT,  1960  -  1980 

The  constancy  and  change  that  characterize  the  development  of  U.S.  strategic 
concepts  during  the  post-war  years  can  be  interpreted  in  terms  of  shifting  theoretical 
emphasis  on  the  utility  and  probability  of  conventional  warfare,  limited  nuclear  war, 
and  central  strategic  war.  Thus  the  strategic  concept— a  statement  of  how  many  and 
what  kinds  of  war  the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  fight— reflects  the  national 
objectives  it  is  intended  to  support,  and  justifies  the  force  planning  process.  The 
history  of  the  limited  contingency,  and  forces  planned  in  its  behalf,  cannot  be 
divorced  from  the  more  general  development  of  U.S.  defense  policy  since  1945.  An 
examination  of  the  limited  contingency  force,  and  the  force  planning  attending  it, 
must  therefore  be  accomplished  with  an  awareness  of  the  concept's  inception, 
ascendance,  elaboration  and  reassessment  within  the  post-war  evolution  of  U.S. 
military  strategy.  * 

Framework  for  Analysis 

To  facilitate  this  examination  of  the  U.S.  strategic  concept  through  seven 
presidential  administrations,  it  is  necessary  first  to  establish  a  framework  for 


*  Again,  Robert  Osgood  has  developed  these  contextual  differences  as  a 
backdrop  for  his  development  of  limited  war  theory.  See  his  works  cited  earlier. 
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analysis.  Any  typology  used  here  will  be  somewhat  artificial.  Strategic  concepts  do 
not  precisely  coincide  with  new  administrations,  but  rather  reflect  a  gradual 
evolution  of  American  military  thought.  The  variables  selected  for  analysis  through 
time  must  allow  for  this  flexibility.  At  the  same  time  however,  they  must  be 
precise  enough  to  describe  and  explain  both  the  obvious  and  the  more  subtle  changes 
in  U.S.  strategy  for  a  lesser  contingency,  and  to  operationalize  these  concepts  as  a 
basis  for  force  planning. 

The  framework  for  analysis  which  will  be  used  throughout  this  chapter 
attempts  to  relate  the  themes  of  the  perception  of  the  threat,  the  force  planning 
response  to  the  threat,  and  the  budgetary  and  public  opinion  constraints  on  that 
force  planning  process.  This  framework,  relying  on  a  method  of  controlled 
comparison,  will  ask  the  following  questions  of  each  major  time  period  that  resulted 
in  an  altered  strategic  concept:  First,  what  was  the  perception  of  the  threat?  How 
did  this  perception  affect  the  formulation  of  the  strategic  concept?  Secondly,  how 
were  forces  designed  and  deployed  in  support  of  the  strategic  concept?  What 
priority  was  allocated  to  forces  to  meet  a  lesser  contingency?  Finally,  what  was  the 
impact  of  budgetary  or  other  constraints  on  the  force  planning  process?  These 
standardized  questions  have  been  developed  to  reflect  adequately  the  key  areas  of 
analysis  within  this  chapter. 

Post-war  Strategic  Concepts 

World  War  II  revealed  an  American  lack  of  preparedness  in  terms  of 
military  strategy  designed  in  support  of  foreign  policy  objectives.  The  "Rainbow 
Plans"— U.S.  war  plans  developed  in  the  years  between  the  world  wars— had  little 
operational  significance  because  of  a  lack  of  logistic  preparation  and  a  failure  to 
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perceive  the  need  to  integrate  military  goals  with  political  considerations. 

The  need  for  planning  and  policy  guidance  post-World  War  II  was  more 

evident  given  this  failure,  but  the  attitude  of  top-level  military  planners  was  that 

they  could  not  conduct  adequate  force  planning  without  precise  foreign  policy 

objectives  stated  clearly  by  elected  politicians.  In  November  1947,  Hoyt  S. 

Vandenberg,  the  newly-created  Air  Force's  Vice  Chief  of  Staff, ^ 

. .  .  impatiently  articulated  his  understanding  of  the  point  that  defining  national 
objectives  was  the  function  of  the  State  Department;  that  the  National  Security 
Council  would  have  to  relate  such  objectives  to  military  requirements,  and  that 
only  then  could  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  prepare  the  many  plans  urgently 
necessary  for  effective  national  security  programs. 

Despite  the  General's  concern,  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  not  failed  to  digest  the 
strategic  lessons  learned  from  the  war,  and  were  in  fact  outlining  military 
objectives  in  order  to  facilitate  contingency  planning.  Most  relevant  to  this  study, 
the  concepts  of  rapid  deployment,  strategic  mobility  and  overseas  basing  were 
established  early  on.  A  "Basis  for  the  Formulation  of  U.S.  Military  Policy,”  dated 
September  19,  1945,  listed  the  following  objectives  under  the  sub-heading,  "Principal 
Supporting  Military  Policies." 

To  maintain  mobile  striking  forces  in  strength,  composition  and  state  of 
readiness  for  prompt  and  adequate  action,  and  to  provide  necessary  fixed  and 
mobile  logistic  support  for  such  forces. 

To  develop  and  maintain  a  system  of  outlying  bases,  adequately  equipped 
and  defended,  for  the  support  of  our  mobile  forces,  and  capable  of  rapid 
expansion. 

What  was  the  perception  of  the  threat?  How  did  this  threat  perception 
affect  the  formulation  of  the  strategic  concept? 


2 

See  Dana  Mead,  "U.S.  Peacetime  Strategic  Planning,  1920-1941:  The 
Color  Plans  to  the  Victory  Program."  Cambridge:  MIT  (unpublished  PhD 
dissertation)  1967. 

^Etzold  and  Gaddis,  op.  cit.  p.  17. 

*Ibid..  p.  43. 
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The  "Short  Range  Emergency  War  Plan"  of  3uly  21,  1948  assumed  that  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  was  a  distinct  possibility,  and  that  in  the  first  phase  of  the 
war  the  Russians  would  be  capable  of  "wide-ranging,  concurrent  and  effective 
offensives  in  virtually  every  major  region  of  the  globe."^  When  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  was  signed  in  1949  in  response  to  this  perceived  threat,  it  became  apparent 
that  the  newly-united  Allies  did  not  choose  to  try  to  match  in-being  Soviet 
conventional  armies.  Although  the  United  States  probably  could  have  maintained  a 
post-war  standing  army  equal  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  (which  had  conducted  a 
clandestine  mobilization),  such  a  step  would  have  violated  an  historical  strategic 
premise.  The  United  States  had  traditionally  fought  an  overseas  war  with  a  citizen 
army,  and  then  rapidly  demobilized  when  the  war  was  terminated.^  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  monopoly  of  atomic  weapons  made  such  an  effort  appear  unnecessary.  Thus 
military  strategy  for  a  major  contingency  in  Europe  was,  from  its  infancy,  nuclear 
dependent. 

Of  greater  significance  to  this  analysis  of  general  purpose  force  planning, 
is  that  a  strategy  for  a  lesser  contingency  or  a  localized  conflict  was  not  seen  as  a 
requirement  at  this  time.  In  a  post-war  world  of  rebuilding  Europe  and  colonial 
disengagement,  there  were  relatively  few  powerful  actors  within  the  international 
political  system.  While  Latin  America  remained  essentially  within  the  U.5.  sphere 
of  influence,  events  in  the  areas  of  the  globe  more  r  mote  from  the  U.S.— Africa, 
the  Middle  East  or  Southeast  Asia— would  be  largely  determined  by  the  policies  of 

^Ibid.,  p.  315. 

^For  an  expansion  of  this  contention  see  Henry  Nash,  American  Foreign 
Policy  (Homewood,  II:  Dorsey  Press,  1973)  Chapters  1  and  2.  For  a  more  complete 
comparison  of  U.S.  and  USSR  post-war  demobilization  policies  and  practices  see 
Cristann  Lea  Gibson,  "Patterns  of  Demobilization:  The  USA  and  USSR  after  World 
War  II"  (Denver:  University  of  Denver  Graduate  School  of  International  Studies, 
PhD  dissertation  in  progress). 
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European  nations. 

By  the  later  1940s,  however,  the  perception  of  the  probability  of  a  future 
war  and  the  nature  of  that  war  had  begun  to  change.  The  U.S.  foreign  policy  of 
containment  appeared  to  demand  not  only  a  nuclear  emphasis,  but  also  general 
purpose  forces  to  meet  lesser  contingencies.  This  emphasis  on  local-war 
capabilities,  emerging  primarily  from  the  State  Department/  initially  received 
little  enthusiasm  from  an  Army  unable  to  support  such  a  manpower-intensive 

t 

mission  and  an  Air  Force  dedicated  to  the  strategic  nuclear  mission  role.  As  Samuel 
Huntington  described  the  post-war  planning  environment,  "The  two  great  constraints 
on  effective  military  planning,  the  doctrinal  heritage  from  the  past  and  the  pressure 
of  domestic  needs,  combined  to  produce  a  serious  gap  between  military  policy  and 

9 

foreign  policy." 

The  Soviet  explosion  of  an  atomic  device  and  the  victory  of  the 
Communists  in  China  spurred  an  examination  of  American  defense  policy  by  a 
combined  State/Defense  Department  Committee.  Their  final  report,  delivered  to 
President  Truman  in  April  1950,  called  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  U.S.  defense 
budget,  and  added  credence  to  earlier  State  Department  warnings  regarding  the 

O 

imminent  danger  of  local  wars.  By  the  time  NSC  68/2  was  finally  approved  by  the 
President  in  September  of  that  year,  the  events  in  Korea  had  already  served  to 
validate  many  of  the  paper's  predictions.  NSC-68's  projection  of  Soviet-backed 

^Glenn  Snyder  has  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the 
State  Department  that  first  recognized  the  need  for  adequate  conventional  forces  to 
fight  limited  wars,  well  ahead  of  the  development  of  a  similar  doctrine  by  the  U.S. 
Army.  See  Schilling,  Hammond  and  Snyder,  op.  cit.  pp.  435-436. 

g 

Huntington,  op.  cit.  p.  47. 
o 

For  recent  observations  on  the  drafting  of  NSC-68  see  Samuel  F.  Wells, 
Jr.  "Sounding  the  Tocsin:  NSC-68  and  the  Soviet  Threat,"  International  Security 
(Fall  1979)  pp.  116-158  and  John  Lewis  Gaddis  and  Paul  Nitze,  "NSC-68  and  the 
Soviet  Threat  Reconsidered"  International  Security  (Spring  1980)  pp.  164-176. 
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aggression,  its  anticipation  of  limited  war,  and  the  rationale  for  increased  defense 
expenditures  added  a  strong  motivation  for  the  buildup  of  U.S.  conventional  forces 
to  support  U.S.  interests  in  peripheral,  as  well  as  central,  regions  of  concern.*0 
Thus  the  limited  contingency  visualized  in  NSC-68  departed  from  the  original 
formulation  implied  in  the  strategy  of  "containment."  NSC-68  adopted  a  Soviet¬ 
intensive  model  of  the  limited  contingency~the  "firefight"— based  on  the  contention 
that  the  USSR  nuclear  force  would  match  U.S.  strategic  capabilities  by  the  mid- 
1950s.11 

As  a  planning  document  however,  NSC-68  was  ahead  of  its  time,  and  soon 

1 2 

was  cast  aside  as  a  guideline  for  the  prevailing  U.S.  strategic  concept.  The 
Eisenhower  administration  took  a  "New  Look"  at  U.S.  military  posture  in  1953,  and 
rejected  the  tenets  of  NSC-68  along  with  the  ambitious  NATO  goals  for  a 
conventional  force  buildup  previously  adopted  in  Lisbon  in  1962. 13  NSC  162/2, 
dated  October  30,  1953,  established  the  strategic  concepts  of  the  New  Look.  Under 
this  guidance,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  component  military  services  could 


Morton  H.  Halperin,  Contemporary  Military  Strategy  (New  York:  Little 
Brown,  1967)  p.  45.  See  also  Etzold  and  Gaddis,  p.  384.  The  "Report  by  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  on  U.S.  Objectives  and  Programs  for  National 
Security,"  April  7,  1950  (NSC-68)  was  declassified  on  February  25,  1975.  It  is 
reprinted  in  its  entirety  in  the  Naval  War  College  Review,  May-June,  1975. 

11  John  Lewis  Gaddis  has  contrasted  the  images  of  conventional  conflict  as 
enunciated  by  NSC-68  with  the  then-prevailing  paradigm  of  the  "brushfire."  While 
NSC-68  envisioned  "piecemeal  aggression"  by  Soviet  or  Soviet-proxy  forces  which 
could  ultimately  result  in  the  sacrifice  of  U.S.  areas  of  vital  interests,  George 
Kennan's  recommendations  were  confined  to  the  "development  of  elite,  highly 
mobile,  compact  units,  capable  of  responding  quickly  to  counter  Soviet  capabilities." 
See  Gaddis,  Strategies  of  Containment.  (New  York:  Oxford,  1982),  pp.  97-98. 

12 

See  William  W.  Kaufmann,  The  McNamara  Strategy  (New  York:  Harper 
and  Row  1964),  p.  18. 

13J.  T.  Trotman,  "NATO  in  Theory  and  Practice,"  Survival,  Vol.  XIII  No.  6 
(November/December  1971).  For  an  analysis  of  the  demise  of  NSC-68  see 
Huntington,  op.  cit,,  pp.  47-53. 
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plan  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  a  tactical  as  well  as  a  strategic  context, 

14 

"whenever  they  would  be  desirable  from  a  military  standpoint." 

The  effect  of  this  policy  was  to  deny  any  of  the  services  the  justification 
for  the  generation  of  large  manpower  requirements  to  meet  a  full-scale 
conventional  war.  Henceforth,  any  wars  larger  than  small  "brushfires"  were  to  be 
considered,  for  planning  purposes,  as  nuclear  conflicts.  Thus  NSC  162/2  gave 
official  sanction  to  what  was  known  by  1954  as  the  strategy  of  "massive  retaliation." 
This  policy  was  interpreted  to  mean,  in  its  most  famous  and  widely  cited 
formulation,  that  a  U.S.  nuclear  strike  on  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  triggered  in 
response  to  any  Soviet  transgression  of  U.S.  interests  anywhere.^  However,  a  local 
or  lesser  contingency  was  not  yet  conceived.  For  U.S.  force  planners  responding  to 
declared  policy,  the  world  was  perceived  in  its  bipolar,  post-war  nuclear  image. 

U.S.  defense  planners  perceived  a  threat  composed  of  a  175  division  Soviet 
force,  plus  millions  of  Chinese  foot  soldiers  that  had  demonstrated  their  manpower¬ 
intensive  tactics  in  Korea.  These  conventional  forces  could  not  conceivably  be 
matched  in  the  West,  therefore  continual  reliance  would  have  to  be  placed  on 
nuclear  weapons.  The  U.5.  feared  that  it  would  be  faced  with  a  series  of  Koreas 
that  would  sap  American  economic  and  military  strength  and  adversely  affect  the 
long-term  American  guarantee  of  European  security.  Because  conventional  force 
levels  could  not  be  raised  to  counter  or  contain  this  threat,  nuclear  deterrence 


14 

Schilling,  Hammond  and  Snyder,  p.  436. 

^The  most  famous  formulation  of  the  doctrine  was  by  Secretary  of  State 
John  Foster  Dulles,  "A  Policy  for  Boldness,"  Life  (May  19,  1952)  p.  146.  For  an 
analysis  and  a  development  of  the  strategic  concept  within  the  Eisenhower 
administration,  see  Townsend  Hoopes,  The  Devil  and  John  Foster  Dulles  (Boston: 
Little  Brown,  1973)  p.  126,  ff.  See  also  Dulles,  "The  Evolution  of  Foreign  Policy," 
ILS.  Department  of  State  Bulletin  30  (January  25,  1954)  pp.  107-110,  and 
"Challenge  and  Response  in  United  States  Policy,"  Foreign  Affairs  (October  1957) 
pp.  23-43. 
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appeared  to  be  the  most  prudent  and,  although  the  term  had  not  yet  been  adopted  in 
the  Pentagon,  "cost-effective"  choice. 

How  were  forces  designed  and  deployed  in  support  of  the  strategic 
concept?  What  priority  was  allocated  to  forces  designed  to  meet  a  lesser 
contingency? 

Massive  retaliation  implied  the  United  States  would  not  involve  itself  in 
future  limited  wars  and  would  deter  the  USSR  through  its  strategic  nuclear 
superiority.  There  was  therefore,  no  need  for  large  general  purpose  forces.  The 
United  States  did  not  have  the  resources  to  intervene  in  every  conceivable  trouble 
spot  and  "would  not  try  to  maintain  the  conventional  power  to  police  the  whole 
world."  ^ 

Nevertheless,  there  was  a  role  for  the  general  purpose  forces  within  this 
strategic  concept.  Although  Eisenhower  was  concerned  with  the  balance  of 
payments  deficit  being  accrued  by  the  stationing  of  U.5.  troops  and  their  dependents 
in  Europe,  that  military  presence  abroad  remained.  However,  the  conventional 
firepower  of  this  force  was  regarded  as  too  weak  to  resist  aggression  successfully. 
Rather,  its  deployment  was  intended  to  act  as  a  "tripwire"  which  would  trigger  U.S. 
intervention  in  the  event  of  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack  on  NATO  Europe. 

Within  the  strategy  of  massive  retaliation  also  lay  the  original  U.S. 
formulation  of  the  concept  of  a  central  strategic  reserve  of  forces— which  would 
later  form  the  conceptual  basis  for  a  limited  contingency  for  In  a  New  Look 


*  ^Eisenhower,  Dwight  D.,  Waging  Peace  (Garden  City  N.Y.:  Doubleday, 
1965)  p.  454.  Eisenhower  opposed  the  possibility  of  a  long  inconclusive  limited  war 
along  the  lines  of  Korea,  and  the  political  and  social  upheaval  that  would  attend  the 
mobilization  needed  to  fight  such  a  war.  The  United  States,  Eisenhower 
commented,  "cannot  be  strong  enough  to  go  to  every  part  of  the  world  where  our 
enemies  may  use  force  or  the  threat  of  forc>  .  and  defend  these  nations."  See 
Gaddis,  op.  cit.,  p.  133. 
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paper  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  December  1953  the  3CS  advocated 
the  redeployment  of  several  overseas  divisions  to  the  United  States  "in  order  to 
achieve  greater  flexibility,  reduce  support  costs,  and  minimize  manpower 
requirements."^  The  JCS  argued  for  the  maintenance  of  a  strategic  reserve  force 
within  the  continental  U.S.  with  sufficient  readiness  and  mobility  to  move  quickly 
to  trouble  spots. 

Thus  the  New  Look  did  not  rule  out  the  possibility  of  a  lesser  contingency, 

nor  the  forces  necessary  to  deter  or  fight  such  a  conflict.  Admiral  Radford  declared 

about  the  same  time  that  the  military  mission  consisted  of  "two  principal 

requirements:  to  be  prepared  for  lesser  military  actions  short  of  all  out  war,  as  well 
18 

as  global  war."  This  concept  of  a  central  strategic  reserve  to  facilitate 

deployment  to  a  lesser  contingency  was  also  prominent  in  the  statements  of  other 

military  leaders.  As  Glenn  Snyder  has  previously  explained,  this  relatively  unknown 

aspect  of  the  strategic  concept  as  formulated  under  Eisenhower  appeared  to  have 

19 

been  derived  from  four  motivations. 

First  was  the  desire  to  get  United  States  forces  deployed  in  the  best 
possible  positions  for  the  contingency  of  general  war  (seen  as  Europe). 

Second  came  the  desire  to  obtain  more  flexibility  in  the  United  States 
military  posture  .  .  .  troops  in  a  central  strategic  reserve  could  more  easily 
respond  to  aggression  anywhere  in  the  world. 

The  third  reason  was  economic:  having  ground  forces  centralized  within 
the  U.5.  would  reduce  support  costs. 

Although  this  original  formulation  of  the  concept  of  a  "central  strategic 


^Schilling,  Hammond  and  Snyder,  p.  452.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
paper  also  recommended  the  complete  withdrawal  of  combat  forces  from  Korea. 

18 

Ibid.,  p.p.  466-67.  However,  the  "New  Look,"  from  Eisenhower's 
perspective,  did  not  include  a  conventional  capability  beyond  a  "brushfire"  that 
would  require  "a  few  Marine  battalions  or  Army  units".  If  the  conflict  grew  to 
Korea-like  proportions,  Eisenhower  wrote,  "the  action  would  become  one  for  the  use 
of  atomic  weapons.  Participation  in  small  wars  ...  is  primarily  a  matter  for  Navy 
and  Air."  See  Gaddis,  op.  cit.,  pp.  147-149. 

I9Ibid..  p.  480  ff. 
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reserve"  would  ultimately  iead  to  a  force  planned  for  and  dedicated  to  a  lesser 
contingency,  such  a  force  under  the  New  Look  was  constrained  in  both  mobility  and 
flexibility.  Because  the  phrase  "mobility  and  mobile  readiness"  appeared  often  in 
administration  elaborations  of  the  New  Look,  the  implication  was  that,  "besides 
being  centrally  located,  United  States  ground  forces  were  going  to  be  able  to  move 
faster  to  'hot  spots'  anywhere  in  the  world."^  But  these  references  to  mobility 
relied  more  on  the  redeployment  of  forces  to  a  central  location  rather  than  the 
acquisition  of  support  systems  to  move  troops  rapidly.  Nor  was  this  intention  to 

place  more  reliance  on  mobile  air  and  naval  forces  substantiated  in  the  FY  1955 

.  .  .  21 
budget. 

A  second  major  constraint  on  this  early  formulation  of  a  rapid  deployment 

strategy  was  the  principle  of  "balanced  collective  forces."  According  to  this 

concept,  egression  in  less  vital  areas  would  have  to  be  met  by  indigenous  ground 

forces.  cause  the  U.S.  possessed  only  a  "limited  supply  of  manpower",  it  would 

concenti  ce  on  helping  with  "highly  mobile  offensive  combat  forces”— meaning  air 
22 

and  sea  power. 

The  local  ground  forces  of  the  allies  would  take  the  initial  shock  of  the 
attack  and,  assisted  by  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  air  and  naval  forces,  would  hold 


^Schilling,  Hammond  and  Snyder,  pp.  482-83. 

^Ibid.,  p.  483.  Snyder  notes  that  the  budget  actually  reduced  the  Army's 
capacity  for  rapid  deployment  by  cutting  the  air  transport  strength  from  16  to  13 
wings,  with  a  further  reduction  to  11  wings  planned  in  1957. 

22 

Ibid.,  p.  485.  The  parallels  between  the  defense  policies  of  the 
Eisenhower  administration  after  Korea  and  those  of  his  Vice-President,  Nixon,  after 
Vietnam  some  twenty  years  later  are  striking,  both  in  strategic  and  general  purpose 
force  planning.  Both  doctrines,  of  course,  were  based  on  similar  perceptions 
regarding  economic  and  public  opinion  limits  on  the  defense  budget  and  on  the 
projection  of  American  power  abroad.  For  another  perspective  on  the  manner  in 
which  massive  retaliation  supported  American  foreign  policy,  see  Samuel  F.  Wells, 
"The  Origins  of  Massive  Retaliation,"  Political  Science  Quarterly,  Vol.  96,  No.  1 
(Spring  1981)  pp.  31-52. 
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off  the  enemy  until  a  contingent  of  "hard-hitting,  mobile  ground  forces"  from 
the  central  strategic  reserve  of  the  United  States  arrived  on  the  scene. 

In  addition  to  these  early  formulations  of  a  rapid  deployment  strategy,  the 

Eisenhower  administration  also  maintained  a  means  of  global  power  projection 

through  a  network  of  overseas  air  bases.  However,  these  bases  were  seen  as 

requirements  to  enhance  the  credibility  of  the  strategic  deterrent,  not  for  their 

support  of  a  strategy  of  rapid  deployment  of  conventional  forces.  Nevertheless,  the 

bases  created  a  rationale  for  their  existence,  later  to  be  applied  to  the  global 

deployment  of  conventional  forces:  "They  allow  the  U.S.  to  maintain  tactical  forces 

close  to  potential  trouble  spots,  they  promote  U.S.  political  interests  by  giving  our 

allies  tangible  evidence  of  our  solidarity,  and  give  reason  to  the  policy  of 
23 

containment." 

What  was  the  impact  of  budgetary  or  public  opinion  constraints  on  planning 
farces  to  meet  a  lesser  contingency? 

The  emerging  strategic  concept  was  also  affected  by  domestic  reactions  to 
the  limited  war  in  Korea.  The  enormous  budgetary  expenditures  required  for  the 
conduct  of  the  Korean  war  brought  fears  of  an  economic  collapse  to  President 
Eisenhower.  He  believed  that  the  foundation  of  future  U.S.  military  strength  lay  in 
a  sound  economy  that  could  mobilize  to  meet  a  future,  global  threat  (as  it  had  done 
in  World  War  II),  but  that  the  economy  could  not  safely  expand  and  simultaneously 
keep  a  large  in-being  military  force.  The  evolving  strategic  concept  was  thus  based 
on  a  belief  that  the  U.S.  could  not  afford  both  to  deter  and  to  contain  the  USSR. 
The  search  was  for  a  concept  that  would  provide,  in  Eisenhower's  words,  for 

23 

Letter  from  Thomas  Gates,  Acting  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  President 
Eisenhower  on  October  29,  1959,  subject  "Overseas  bases."  The  letter  cited  these 
conclusions  as  excerpts  from  the  Nash  Report  on  the  overseas  basing  system. 
(DDRS) 
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"security  and  solvency."  The  conservative  defense  economics  of  the  Eisenhower 
administration  therefore  demanded  a  balanced  budget  and  a  cut  in  defense  spending. 

The  public  reaction  to  the  limited  war  in  Asia  was  encapsulated  in  the 

popular  phrase,  "No  more  Koreas."  By  1954,  American  public  opinion  had  come  to 

regard  any  war  fought  only  with  conventional  weapons  as  irrational,  for  such  a  war 

would  fail  to  capitalize  on  U.S.  nuclear  supremacy.  In  this  regard,  the  affinity  for 

strategic  air  power  that  characterized  and  operationalized  the  strategy  of  massive 

retaliation  can  be  better  understood.  U.S.  technology  was  a  source  of  public  and 

political  pride-- the  visible  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  the  American  system  in  an 

age  of  global  competition.  The  belief  that  strategic  air  power  and  nuclear  weapons 

could  provide  the  complete  answer  to  the  nation's  military  needs  stemmed  from  the 

notion  that  technology  could  substitute  for  manpower.  By  relying  on  its  qualitative 

edge,  the  United  States  could  compensate  for  its  quantitative  shortfall  in 

25 

conventional  force  levels  and  simultaneously  reap  economic  advantages. 

In  the  course  of  questioning  a  series  of  general  purpose  force  items  being 
proposed  in  the  FY  1961  defense  budget,  Eisenhower  again  made  clear  the 
philosophy  that  underlay  his  guidance  of  U.S.  military  strategy  during  the  1950s.  He 
was  concerned  primarily,  he  confided,  "with  keeping  the  economy  sound  for  another 
ten  years,"  and  stated  the  only  way  the  U.5.  would  win  the  struggle  with  the  USSR 
was  to  "maintain  its  strategic  deterrent."  Mobile  forces,  he  foresaw,  would  continue 


Schilling,  Hammond  and  Snyder,  p.  388. 

25 


Halperin,  op.  cit.,  p.  46. 
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to  have  little  utility,  for  the  President  could  not  envision  any  "little  wars."^ 

Thus  Eisenhower  remained  faithful  to  a  strategic  concept  that  worked 
successfully  in  the  Second  World  War  and  one  that  seemed  to  him  to  offer  the  only 
rational  solution  to  the  avoidance  of  future  Korea-like  conflicts.  The  Korean  War 
and  the  Truman-MacArthur  controversy  had  left  a  popular  and  political  legacy  of 
disenchantment  toward  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  future  limited 
contingencies.  From  1953  to  1960  it  was  widely  believed— and  force  levels  were 
tailored  to  this  threat— that  although  there  might  be  "brushfire"  wars  of  the  kind 
that  occurred  in  Malaya  and  Indo-China,  there  would  not  be  another  "field  of  fire" 
like  Korea.  Thus  the  prevailing  strategic  concept  during  this  period  centered  on  the 
threat  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  argued  that  strategic  forces  would  deter  limited 
aggression  and  general  war.  Even  if  deterrence  failed,  nuclear  forces  could  be  used 
to  limit  viol  *nce  in  small  wars  by  threatening  nuclear  escalation.  General  purpose 
forces  were  useful  only  to  meet  conflicts  of  low-level  intensity  against  a  non-Soviet 
adversary,  but  such  lesser  contingencies,  post-Korea,  were  highly  unlikely.  In  the 
event  of  a  contingency  above  the  "brushfire"  level,  indigenous  ground  forces  would 
be  required  to  do  the  bulk  of  the  fighting,  while  the  U.S.  involvement  would  be 
ordinarily  restricted  to  air  and  sea  support,  as  well  as  large  measures  of  foreign  aid. 

The  Limited  War  Critique  of  Massive  Retaliation 

This  prevailing  strategic  concept  of  the  1950s  that  essentially  obviated  the 


26 

Memorandum  on  Presidential  Conference  on  Defense."  December  8, 
i960.  (DDRS)  The  Limited  War  Panel  of  the  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee  was  instructed  in  September  1959  to  approach  its  study  with  the 
assumption  that  nuclear  weapons,  including  "tactical"  nuclear  weapons  would  not  be 
used.  But  Eisenhower  later  dismissed  the  report  as  "unreliable."  The  reason  that 
the  U.S.  could  intervene  quickly  in  many  areas  with  small  forces  was  that  the  force 
would  be  armed  with  atomic  weapons.  "We  were  unfortunately  so  committed  to 
nuclear  weapons  that  the  only  practical  move  would  be  to  start  using  them  from  the 
beginning  without  any  distinction  between  them  and  conventional  weapons."  Gaddis, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  174-175. 
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planning  and  deployment  of  forces  to  meet  a  lesser  contingency  faced  serious  and 

substantial  critiques.  The  theory  of  limited  war  began  to  garner  attention  with  the 

conflict  in  Korea,  grew  more  intense  in  the  debate  surrounding  massive  retaliation 

after  1954,  and  grew  to  full  flowering  after  the  Soviet  launch  of  Sputnik  in  1957. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  intellectual  underpinnings  for  a  revised  strategic 

concept  were  developed,  one  that  would  stress  the  importance  of  military 

27 

preparedness  for  a  lesser  contingency  at  a  higher  level  of  intensity. 

Serious  academic  thought  on  limited  war— in  addition  to  that  of  the 
Pentagon  defense  planners  who  had  conceived  NSC  68— began  about  the  time  of  the 
U.5.  involvement  in  the  Korean  War.  In  1950  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists 
published  an  editorial  adumbrating  the  fundamental  concept  that  for  the  next 
decade  would  guide  those  opposed  to  a  sole  reliance  on  nuclear  deterrence.  The 
Bulletin  essay  warned,  much  like  NSC-68,  that  the  near  future  was  likely  to  be 
marked  by  a  series  of  "small  wars  waged  by  satellite  armies"— the  Soviet-proxy 
model— in  which  the  atomic  bomb  would  be  of  little  value.  Therefore  it  was 
incumbent  on  the  United  States  to  develop  "large,  adequately  equipped  mobile  land 
forces.”28 

Despite  the  validation  of  this  prophecy  by  the  Korean  conflict,  additional 
arguments  in  support  of  maintaining  adequate  and  versatile  general  purpose  forces 
were  stymied  by  the  official  formulation  of  the  strategy  of  massive  retaliation.  The 
first,  and  most  widely  circulated,  critique  of  this  strategy  was  William  W. 
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See  H.  A.  Deweerd.  "Historian’s  Perspective,”  Army  (January  1963). 
The  intent  here  is  not  to  construct  a  bibliographical  essay  on  the  literature  of 
limited  war.  For  an  excellent  pre-Vietnam  effort  in  this  regard  see  Morton 
Halperin,  Limited  War  (Cambridge  MA:  Harvard  Center  for  International  Affairs, 
May  1962)1  See  also  his  annotated  bibliography  in  Limited  War  in  the  Nuclear  Age 
(New  York:  John  Wiley,  1963),  pp.  133-184. 
oa 

^Atomic  Weapons  and  the  Korean  Wnr"  Bulletin  of  Atomic  Scientists, 
Vol.  VI  (July,  1950),  p.  194. 


Kaufmann's  "The  Requirements  of  Deterrence,"  in  which  he  argued  that  the  threat 

of  massive  retaliation  would  not  be  credible  in  local  conflicts.  Bernard  Brodie  added 

to  this  argument  in  November  1954  in  a  summary  of  a  previously  classified 

document.  Brodie  argued  for  the  need  to  find  some  way  to  use  the  military 

instrument  effectively  in  support  of  foreign  policy  objectives  without  relying 

29 

exclusively  on  the  threat  of  mass  destruction  with  atomic  weapons. 

In  1956  Kaufmann  published  one  of  the  first  general  treatments  of  limited 

war.  His  primary  focus,  in  an  essay  entitled  "Limited  Warfare,"  was  on  the  political 

and  military  prerequisites  for  a  successful  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Although  Kaufmann 

and  others  were  arguing  for  an  adequate  conventional  capability,  strategic  thought 

at  the  time  was  also  being  devoted  to  the  scenario  of  a  limited  nuclear  war  against 

the  USSR.  Henry  Kissinger  and  Robert  Osgood  stated  that  the  major  problem  facing 

the  U.S.  military  was  the  prospect  of  a  "local  limited  war,"  that  could  go  nuclear. 

30 

Both  of  these  strategists  advocated,  initially,  a  limited  nuclear  response. 

These  critiques  received  widespread  attention  in  the  growing  U.S.  defense 
intellectual  community,  but  did  not  reach  their  peak  of  public  influence  until  1957, 
when  the  Russians  launched  their  Sputnik.  With  the  orbiting  of  man's  first  earth 
satellite,  the  strategy  of  massive  retaliation,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  to  have  a 
bipolar  application.  This  event  not  only  carried  with  it  a  nuclear  missile  threat  to 
the  American  mainland,  but  also  created  the  impression  of  Russian  technological 
and  military  superiority. 

29 

William  W.  Kaufmann,  'The  Requirements  of  Deterrence"  in  Kaufmann, 
ed.  Military  Policy  and  National  Security  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press, 
1956)  pp.  12-38.  Bernard  Brodie,  "Unlimited  Weapons  and  Limited  War,"  The 
Reporter  XI  (November  18,  1954)  pp.  16-21. 

^William  W.  Kaufmann,  "Limited  Warfare"  in  Kaufmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  102- 
136.  Henry  Kissinger,  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign  Policy  (New  York:  Harper  and 
Bros.  1957),  Osgood,  Limited  War. 
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In  the  fail  of  1957,  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Armed 

Services  Committee  under  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson  began  a  "serious  inquiry"  into 

U.S.  defense  posture.  These  hearings  provided  a  forum  for  the  forces  opposing  the 

prevailing  strategic  concept.^ *  Simultaneously,  one  of  the  earliest  government- 

sanctioned  critiques  of  massive  retaliation  appeared  in  a  "top  secret"  report  entitled 

"Deterrence  and  Survival  in  the  Nuclear  Age."  Known  more  popularly  as  the  Gaither 

Report,  this  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  nation's  defense  was  presented  to  the 

National  Security  Council  one  month  after  the  launch  of  the  Soviet  satellite.  In  the 

report,  the  Presidential  Commission  concluded  that  the  United  States  needed  to 

improve  all  aspects  of  its  military  forces,  not  only  its  strategic  deterrent,  now 

threatened  by  an  unanticipated  Soviet  capability.  Given  the  new  Soviet  strategic 

threat— and  the  beginnings  of  rumors  of  a  "missile  gap"— conventional  forces  would 

32 

probably  be  required  to  deter  and  defend  against  limited  war. 

However,  the  Eisenhower  administration  was  unwilling  to  accept  such  a 
sweeping  indictment  of  its  military  strategy,  even  when  couched  in  terms  of  a 
"greater  than  expected  threat."  An  admission  of  military  weakness,  or  failure  in 
military  strategy,  would  be  costly  both  politically  and  economically.  The  launch  of 
Sputnik  clearly  encouraged  an  accelerated  effort  in  the  strategic  sector  but,  given 
the  economic  constraints  basic  to  the  fundamental  strategic  concept,  the 
administration  reemphasized  its  belief  that  no  major  increase  in  general  purpose 


^Desmond  Ball,  Politics  and  Force  Levels  (Berkeley;  University  of 
California  Press,  1980)  p.  67. 

32 

Jerome  H.  Kahan,  Security  in  the  Nuclear  Age  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Brookings,  1975)  p.p.  40-42.  See  also  Morton  Haiperin,  "The  Gaither  Committee  and 
the  Policy  Process,"  World  Politics  Vol.  XIII  No.  2  (April  1961)  pp.  360-384.  The 
"missile  gap"  did  not  really  become  a  public  issue  until  the  publication  of  an  article 
in  the  New  York  Times  in  mid-January  1959.  See  Arnold  L.  Horelick  and  Myron 
Rush,  Strategic  Power  and  Soviet  Foreign  Policy  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1966)  p.  78. 
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forces  spending  was  necessary  or  desirable. 

Nevertheless,  the  criticism  continued  to  mount.  In  January,  1958  the 
Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund  published  a  report  on  the  military  aspects  of  national 
security.  The  study  group,  under  the  direction  of  Henry  Kissinger,  revised  his 
previous  thesis  regarding  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  support  of  foreign  policy 
post-Sputnik,  and  stressed  the  importance  of  standing  and  capable  conventional 
forces. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  in  addition  to  our  retaliatory  force  we 
develop  units  which  can  intervene  rapidly  and  are  able  to  make  their  power  felt 
with  discrimination  and  versatility.  For  this  task  we  require  modern  sealift  and 
airlift  capacity  we  do  not  now  possess.  Our  mobile  forces  must  be  tailored  to 
the  gamut  of  possible  limited  wars  which  may  range  from  conflicts  involving 
several  countries  to  minor  actions. 

These  public  complaints  regarding  the  adequacy  of  U.S.  force  levels  again 
brought  to  the  fore  the  impact  of  public  opinion  on  defense  spending,  an  issue  that 
had  remained  relatively  quiescent  in  the  post-Korea  years.  Close  Congressional 
scrutiny  on  defense  policy  issues  now  heightened  public  concern  and  anxiety.  During 
the  immediate  post-Sputnik  period,  despite  a  broad  fluctuation  in  the  public 
perception  of  the  Russian  threat,  'The  administration's  critics  had  lodged  with  at 
least  a  small  attentive  public  the  suspicion  that  arbitrary  budget  ceilings  prevented 
the  government  from  considering  foreign  and  defense  policies  on  their  own 
merits."^ 

Thus  according  to  the  influential  critiques  of  the  time,  Eisenhower’s 
attempt  to  buy  military  flexibility  on  the  cheap  had  failed.  As  Paul  Hammond  has 
described  the  consensual  evaluation:^ 


"International  Security:  The  Military  Aspect"  Special  Studies  Report  II 
of  the  Rockefellers  Brothers  Fund  (New  York:  Doubleday,  1958),  p.  23. 
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Paul  Y.  Hammond,  The  Cold  War  Years:  American  Foreign  Policy  Since 
1945.  (New  York:  Harcourt  Brace  and  World  1969),  p.  103. 

^5Ibid.,  p.  134. 
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The  New  Look  began  as  a  serious  effort  to  take  advantage  of  technological 
developments  in  order  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  having  only  limited 
resources  that  could  ultimately  be  deployed  for  military  capabilities.  But  this 
strategy  went  astray  in  two  respects:  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  defense  budget 
and  planning  and  in  the  facile  and  imprecise  spinning  out  of  strategic  concepts. 

With  increasing  and  influential  criticism  of  U.S.  policy  by  Kissinger,  Army 
Chief  of  Staff  Maxwell  Taylor  and  others,  the  question  of  national  defense  quickly 
escalated  as  an  election,  not  an  esoteric,  issue. ^  Taylor,  who  retired  from  the 
Army  in  1959  to  publicize  his  disagreement  with  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
testified  that  military  experts  had  been  permitted  to  judge  defense  issues  "only 
within  the  confines  of  rigid  budgetary  ceilings  imposed  in  advance."  According  to 
Taylor,  "the  American  capacity  for  low-level  conventional  military  response  had 
been  eliminated  in  favor  of  sole  reliance  on  strategic  airpower  on  the  basis  of 
budgetary  constraints."^7  Conventional  force  capability  was  therefore  lacking  in 
both  U.S.  and  allied  active  forces. 

Maxwell  Taylor  wanted  increased  defense  expenditures  in  order  to  buy 
conventional  force  capability  and  flexibility.  But  it  remained  the  responsibility  of 
the  new  administration,  of  which  Taylor  would  soon  become  a  member,  to  judge  the 
accuracy  of  these  critiques  and  fashion  a  revised  strategic  concept  in  their  support. 
In  the  following  pages  we  will  examine  how  that  administration  and  those  succeeding 
spun  new  concepts,  attempted  to  weave  them  into  a  coherent  whole,  and  wrapped 
within  them  the  rationale  for  a  limited  contingency  force. 


The  classic  works  are:  by  Kissinger,  Nuclear  Weapons  and  Foreign 
Policy;  by  Wohlstetter,  "The  Delicate  Balance  of  Terror,"  Foreign  Affairs  3? 
(January  1959);  by  Taylor,  The  Uncertain  Trumpet  (New  York:  Harper  and  Bros. 

1959). 

^Hearings,  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  "Major  Defense  Matters" 
Part  I  (1959),  pp.  44-45. 
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Planning  Forces  for  "2-1/2  wars",  1961-1968 

In  the  years  following  World  War  II,  the  United  States  elected  a  strategy 

that  combined  containment  of  Soviet  expansion  with  an  atomic  deterrent  to 

aggression.  Yet  the  initial  military  concentration,  just  briefly  described,  was  on 

deterrence  at  the  strategic,  as  opposed  to  the  conventional,  level.  Moreover,  the 

prevailing  strategic  concept  developed  during  the  1950s  considered  nuclear  weapons 

not  only  as  the  primary  military  instrument  of  deterrence,  but  also  as  the  most 

38 

effective  means  of  defense. 

Critiques  of  this  policy,  bolstered  by  a  heightened  perception  of  the  Soviet 

threat  and  a  resulting  public  demand  for  increased  defense  spending,  became  issues 

in  the  presidential  election  of  i960.  In  partial  response  to  these  stimuli,  the 
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Democratic  Party  platform  of  1960  called  for  a  new  administration  to: 

Provide  forces  and  weapons  of  a  diversity,  balance  and  mobility  in  quantity 
and  quality  to  deter  both  limited  and  general  aggressions. 

Insure  continuous  modernization  of  these  forces  through  intensified 
research  and  development,  including  essential  programs  now  slowed  down, 
terminated,  suspended  or  neglected  for  lack  of  budgetary  support. 

The  Democratic  standard-bearer  did  not  shrink  from  these  explicit  party 

policies.  Shortly  after  declaring  his  candidacy  for  the  presidential  nomination, 

John  F.  Kennedy  called  for  "increased  defense  spending  to  allocate  the  resources 

necessary  to  give  the  next  Commander-in-Chief  the  ability  to  intervene  effectively 

and  swiftly  in  any  limited  war  anywhere  in  the  world."  Not  surprisingly,  the  newly- 

elected  President's  inaugural  address  focused  solely  on  foreign  policy  and  called  for 

.  ,  .  .  40 

a  strong  defense  in  its  support. 
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Schilling,  Hammond  and  Snyder,  p.  468. 

39 

Congressional  Quarterly  Almanac,  1960  (Washington,  D.C.:  U5GPO 

1961),  p. 

*^3ohn  F.  Kennedy,  A  Compilation  of  Statements  and  Speeches 
(Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1964)  pp.  926-935.  For  the  inaugural  address  see  Public 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States:  John  F.  Kennedy.  (Washington,  D.C.: 
USGPO  1962-1964)  Vol.  I. 
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The  posture  of  the  United  States'  general  purpose  forces  inherited  by  the 

new  administration  did  not  match  these  enhanced  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Although  outgoing  Defense  Secretary  Gates,  in  his  final  report  to  President 

Eisenhower,  informed  the  President  that  the  "largest  part  of  our  armed  forces  were 

trained  and  equipped  for  countering  local  aggression"  their  capability  to  meet 

commitments  was  questioned  by  the  new  team  in  Defense.  Secretary  McNamara 

found  that  of  a  total  of  14  Army  divisions  in  active  service,  three  were  training 

divisions  without  combat-ready  manpower,  seven  were  committed  or  deployed  to 

Europe  or  Korea,  with  only  one  division  in  Hawaii  and  three  in  the  United  States  to 

form  the  central  strategic  reserve.  Moreover,  "their  equipment  was  aging,  they 

lacked  the  supplies  that  would  give  them  significant  staying  power,  and  the  available 

air  and  sealift  was  sufficient  to  move  only  a  fraction  of  them  into  a  combat  theater 
41 

within  a  month." 

This  neglected  state  of  U.S.  conventional  forces  indicated  their  inability  to 
deploy  rapidly  to  an  overseas  contingency  and  wage  successfully  a  limited  war 
without  recourse  to  nuclear  weapons.  The  concept  of  a  central  strategic  reserve 

had  not  been  adequately  supported.  General  Taylor  substantiated  this  allegation  in 

,  .  42 

rus  testimony  to  Congress  in  1960,  stating  that  he: 

.  .  .  based  the  limited  war  requirement  of  the  Army  on  being  able  to  close  a 
corps  of  three  divisions  in  an  overseas  theater  in  two  months,  and  to  have  the 
necessary  logistics  backup  to  fight  these  divisions  until  a  supply  line  was 
established  .  .  .  something  more  than  we  could  do. 

Kennedy's  first  foreign  policy  crisis  in  Laos  brought  home  to  him  the 

accuracy  of  Taylor's  description,  the  relevance  of  the  pre-election  critiques  of 


41 

Kaufmann,  The  McNamara  Strategy,  p.  34.  See  also  Schlesinger,  A 
Thousand  Days,  p.  295. 

42 

Testimony  of  General  Maxwell  Taylc'  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  86th  Congress,  1st  se  sion  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO 
1961)  p.  794. 
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massive  retaliation,  and  the  lack  of  a  U.S.  capability  to  respond  rapidly  with 

conventional  'orces  to  a  lesser  contingency.  When  proposals  were  advanced  by  his 

advisers  for  the  dispatch  of  a  force  of  ground  trcops  to  Laos  to  demonstrate  U.S. 

concern  and  resolve,  it  became  clear  that  such  an  undertaking  would  require  more 

men  than  were  available  and  uncommitted.  In  the  words  of  Roger  Hilsman,  an 

43 

adviser  who  was  present  during  many  of  the  "long  and  agonizing  meetings," 

The  Eisenhower  "New  Look"  had  reduced  the  ground  forces  in  favor  of  air 
power,  and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  put  that  many  troops  in  Laos 
without  taking  troops  from  Europe-right  at  the  time  when  the  Berlin  crisis  was 
daily  becoming  more  acute. 

Arthur  Schlesinger  asserts  that  Kennedy  was  "appalled"  to  discover  that  to 

send  ten  thousand  troops  to  Laos  theoretically  would  have  depleted  the  strategic 

reserve  and  prohibited  reinforcements  to  other  theaters  or  deployments  to 

simultaneous  contingencies.  These  perceived  limits  placed  on  an  ambitious 

foreign  policy  were  unacceptable.  President  Kennedy  directed  Secretary  McNamara 

to  begin  the  work  of  building  a  versatile  military  establishment  that  would  "liberate 

45 

diplomacy  from  the  constraints  imposed  by  a  rigid  military  strategy."  This 
directive  led  to  a  policy  review  within  the  Pentagon,  and  to  a  number  of  studies  that 
recommended  various  ways  in  which  U.S.  general  purpose  forces  could  be  improved. 

In  1954,  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  Wilson  had  remarked,  "We  won't 
have  any  small  wars— we  can't  afford  them."  In  1961,  with  budgetary  constraints 
relaxed,  force  planning  for  small  wars  began  in  earnest.  In  February  1961  a 
"Limited  War  Study  Committee,"  under  the  direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  Paul  Nitze,  reached  two  broad  conclusions:  1)  U.S.  general  purpose  forces 
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44, 


^oger  Hilsman  To  Move  A  Nation.  (Garden  City:  Doubleday  and  Co., 
1967)  p.  127. 
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Schlesinger,  op.  cit.,  p.  295. 
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must  be  of  the  highest  caliber  to  meet  the  missions  that  were  likely  to  be  assigned 
them  under  a  new  strategy  of  conventional  emphasis,  and  2)  the  increased  spending 
required  for  these  force  improvements  would  help  the  sluggish  economy— -an  assist  to 
the  Kennedy  campaign  promise  to  "get  this  country  moving  again."  This  study  was 
granted  additional  credibility  by  an  informal  memorandum  from  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  to  McNamara  that  echoed  and  enumerated  a  diplomatic  rationale  for 
strengthening  conventional  forces,  and  emphasized  the  need  to  move  from  a  reliance 
on  strategic  weapons  in  order  to  strengthen  U.S.  negotiating  positions.1*^ 

A  second  study,  conducted  through  the  channels  of  the  military  services, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  3ohn  Connally,  was  forwarded  to 
Secretary  McNamara  in  May  of  1961.  However,  this  proposal  mirrored  the  past 
practices  of  the  separate  services  in  planning  conventional  forces  rather  than 
adopting  a  new  strategic  concept.  The  Defense  Secretary  complained  to  the 
president  in  a  memo  attached  to  the  forwarded  report  that  the  services  had  merely 
used  the  opportunity  to  generate  a  "Shopping  List"  rather  than  to  structure  joint 
forces  in  a  coherent  conventional  strategy.  This  divergence  in  the  OSD  and  JCS 
approach  to  force  planning,  accompanied  by  the  expressed  desire  of  the  services  for 
specific  policy  guidance  on  which  to  base  their  force  projections,  suggested  the 
bureaucratic  battle  that  lay  ahead.  This  style  of  conventional  force  planning  by  the 
separate  services—iacking  unity  and  coherence— led  Secretary  McNamara  to 
approach  general  purpose  force  planning  through  a  systematic,  cost-effective 
process  and  with  a  goal  of  obtaining  truly  joint  service  capabilities  in  the 
conventional  arena. 


^^"Limited  War  Study  Sees  Use  for  Billions,"  Washington  Evening  Star, 
February  14,  1961.  "Rusk's  Ideas,"  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  March  5,  1961. 
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Memo  from  Secretary  McNamara  to  'resident  Kennedy  attached  to  the 
Connally  Report,  "Reappraisal  of  Conventional  Forces,"  May  19,  1961  (DDRS). 
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A  third  study  group  established  to  make  recommendations  on  U.S.  limited 

war  capability  was  headed  by  Dr.  Luis  W.  Alvarez  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation 

Laboratory.  This  report,  issued  to  Harold  Brown  as  the  Director  of  Defense  Design, 

Research  and  Engineering  in  1961,  echoed  the  criticism  of  a  defense  policy  relying 

totally  on  atomic  weapons  and  brought  to  the  fore  the  lack  of  a  coherent  doctrine 

accepted  by  the  services.  The  Alvarez  panel  warned  that  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air 

force  were  basing  force  requirements  on  differing  concepts  of  the  war  the  United 

States  was  preparing  to  fight.  Because  no  one  knew  precisely  the  kinds  of 

contingencies  in  which  the  U.S.  was  likely  to  become  involved,  there  was  little 

guidance  for  force  planning.  The  conclusion  of  the  report  was  that  a  new  concept  of 

American  defense  policy  would  have  to  be  enunciated  in  order  to  provide  this  force 
48 

planning  guidance. 

What  was  t'.ie  perception  of  the  threat?  How  did  the  threat  affect  the 
formulation  of  the  strategic  concept? 

As  President  Kennedy  received  the  varying  reports  of  evidence  of  a  force 
planning  process  in  disarray,  he  was  also  particularly  concerned  with  Premier 
Khrushchev's  speech  in  early  1961.  In  that  address,  the  Soviet  leader  indicated  his 
determination  to  support  and  encourage  "wars  of  national  liberation."  According  to 
Arthur  Schlesinger's  account,  the  "bellicose  confidence"  of  the  speech  and  the 
"declared  faith  in  victory  through  rebellion,  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare"  led 
the  President  to  believe  that  the  Russians  were  pursuing  new  tactics  of  universal 
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One  reason  for  this  lack  of  coordination  was  the  lack  of  a  central  plan. 
"Neither  service  had  recourse  to  any  authoritative  statement  of  the  approved  force 
structure  plan  of  any  of  the  other  services."  See  Enthoven  and  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  11. 
McNamara  had  similarly  reported  to  the  President  that  there  were  too  few 
"Pentagon-wide  plans  for  each  kind  of  contingency.  The  Army  was  relying  on  airlift 
the  Air  Force  could  not  supply.  The  Air  Force  was  stocking  supplies  for  a  war 
lasting  a  few  days  while  the  Army  stockpiles  assumed  a  war  of  two  years."  See 
Theodore  Sorensen,  Kennedy  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1965),  p.  603. 


expansion  and  aggression.  Kennedy  believed  that  the  world's  southern  hemisphere— 

the  "third  world"— would  now  become  a  battlefieLd,  albeit  a  low-intensity  one,  in  an 

East-West  struggle  lor  the  allegiance  of  the  emerging  nations.  Thus  Kennedy 

warned  in  his  1961  State  of  the  Union  message,  "We  must  never  be  lulled  into 

believing  that  either  power  (the  USSR  or  PRC)  has  yielded  its  amoition  tor  world 
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domination." 

The  events  in  Laos  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  fiasco  m  the  Bay  of  Pigs  in 
April  1961,  reinforced  the  President's  perception  of  the  threat  in  lesser-developed 
countries.  To  assist  in  an  ongoing  appraisal  and  reorganization  of  the  general 
purpose  forces  to  meet  this  threat  at  an  appropriate  level,  Kennedy  invited  Maxwell 
Taylor  back  into  the  government,  first  as  Chairman  of  the  Cuban  Study  Group 
following  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  next  as  the  Military  Representative  to  the  President,  and 
ultimately  (in  October  1962)  as  Chairman  of  the  .loint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  These 
positions  allowed  Taylor  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  on  the  strategy  and  planning 
of  conventional  forces. ^ 

Although  Taylor's  concerns  with  the  Soviet-directed  threat  to  the  "third 
world"  matched  those  of  Kennedy,  and  therefore  focused  on  a  lesser  contingency, 
the  possibility  of  a  major  contingency  in  Europe  could  not  be  ignored.  In  that  same 
January  speech,  Khrushchev  had  declared  the  allied  position  in  Berlin  "especially 
vulnerable”  and,  with  a  threat  of  signing  a  separate  peace  treaty  with  East 
Germany,  gave  warning  of  an  impending  European  crisis,  as  well. 

West  Berlin  was  viewed  from  inside  the  U.S.  government  as  an  immediate, 
but  not  an  isolated,  problem.  The  construction  of  a  strategic  concept  within  the 
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John  F.  Kennedy,  "Annual  Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  January  30,  1961,"  Public  Papers  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1962-1964),  Vol. 
1,  pp.  19-28. 

^Sorensen,  op.  cit,  p.  631. 
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Kennedy  administration  allowed  for  the  allocation  of  priorities  among  possible 

contingencies,  but  it  would  not  compromise,  in  theory  at  least,  the  capabilities  to 

meet  one  contingency  with  those  of  another."’' 

The  threat  is  worldwide.  Our  effort  must  be  equally  wide  and  strong,  and  not 
obsessed  oy  any  single  manufactured  crisis.  We  face  a  challenge  in  Berlin,  but 
there  is  also  a  challenge  in  Southeast  Asia.  We  need  the  capability  of  placing  in 
any  critical  area  at  the  appropriate  time  a  force  which  ...  is  large  enough  to 
defend  our  rights  at  all  costs— and  to  meet  all  levels  of  aggressive  pressure  with 
whatever  levels  of  force  are  required. 

The  basis  for  the  change  in  the  U.S.  strategic  concept  was  then,  not  so 
much  a  change  in  the  perception  of  the  threat  from  that  of  the  early  1950s,  but  of 
force  planning  in  reaction  to  that  threat.  The  major  cold  war  issue  between  the  two 
powers,  as  set  forth  by  Kennedy  in  his  1961  meeting  with  Khrushchev  in  Vienna,  was 
the  apparent  Soviet  desire  to  disrupt  the  existing  equilibrium  by  means  of  local 
Communist  insurrections.  That  Moscow  was  the  global  center  of  this  unrest  was  not 
an  issue  of  contention  between  the  strategies  of  massive  retaliation  and  "flexible 
response."  What  was  different  was  the  locale  and  the  level  of  conflict  at  which  to 
meet  this  Soviet  challenge.  General  purpose  forces  structured  under  a  nuclear- 
intensive  strategic  concept  were  not  adequate  to  meet  the  contingencies  now  being 
envisioned. 

How  were  forces  designed  and  deployed  in  support  of  the  strategic 
concept?  What  priority  was  allocated  to  forces  planned  to  meet  a  lesser 
contingency? 

In  his  first  defense  budget  message  to  Congress  in  March  1961  President 
Kennedy  emphasized  the  need  to  bolster  the  general  purpose  forces,  particularly  in 


^  John  F.  Kennedy,  "Radio  and  Television  Report  to  the  American  People 
on  the  Crisis  in  Berlin."  3uly  25,  1961.  Public  Papers  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO 
1962-1964)  Vol.  I,  pp.  441-446.  See  also  "Kennedy  Girds  for  Small  Wars,"  Baltimore 
Sun,  July  26,  1961. 
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terms  of  flexibility  and  mobility.  He  believed  that  a  U.S.  capacity  to  move  sizable 
forces  on  short  notice  and  to  be  able  to  support  those  forces  in  one  or  more  crisis 
areas  could  avoid  the  need  for  a  much  larger  commitment  later.  Although  this  early 
enunciation  of  a  rapid  deployment  doctrine  was  included  as  a  necessary  guideline  for 
the  buildup  of  the  general  purpose  forces,  Kennedy's  interest  in  the  lesser 
contingency  was  derived  from  a  concern  with  a  guerrilla-type  war,  rather  than  a 
limited  war  on  a  conventional  battlefield.^ 

Given  the  great  likelihood  and  seriousness  of  this  (guerrilla  warfare)  threat, 
we  must  be  prepared  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  in  the  form  of  strong, 
highly  mobile  forces  trained  in  this  type  of  warfare,  some  of  which  may  be 
deployed  in  forward  areas,  with  a  substantial  airlift  and  sealift  capacity  and 
prestocked  overseas  bases. 

President  Kennedy's  May  address  to  Congress  furthered  his  commitment  to 
rapid  deployment  strategies  and  continued  his  advocacy  of  enhanced  forces  for  a 
limited  war.^ 

The  Army  is  developing  plans  to  make  possible  a  much  more  rapid 
deployment  of  a  major  portion  of  its  highly  trained  Reserve  forces.  When  these 
plans  are  completed  and  the  Reserve  is  strengthened,  two  combat-equipped 
divisions,  plus  their  supporting  forces,  a  total  of  89,000  men,  could  be  ready  in 
an  emergency  for  operations  with  but  three  weeks'  notice. 

This  statement  evidenced  the  fact  that  the  Reserve  forces,  as  well  as 
active  units,  were  to  become  important  instruments  in  the  implementation  of  the 
new  strategic  concept  and  the  emphasis  on  a  conventional  military  response  to 
crises.  However,  although  this  initiative  was  generally  applauded,  it  also  met  with 
skepticism  regarding  the  readiness  of  the  Reserve  and  the  relatively  token  increase 
of  5,000  men  requested  above  the  previously  authorized  ceiling  for  the  regular 
forces.  Looming  crises  and  the  continued  influence  of  Maxwell  Taylor  within  the 


^John  F.  Kennedy,  "Recommendations  Relating  to  our  Defense  Budget" 
(Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1961)  pp.  3-4. 

^John  F.  Kennedy,  Public  Papers  "Spe.  iai  Message  to  Congress,  May  25, 
1961"  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1962-1964)  Vol.  I  p.  401. 
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administration  resulted  in  a  series  of  proposals  to  expand  the  general  purpose 

*  54 

forces. 

The  administration's  program  presented  to  Congress  in  duly  of  1961  called 
for  expanding  the  Army  to  over  one  million  men,  considerably  above  the  previous 
authorized  limit  of  875,000.  This  proposal  included  raising  the  Seventh  Army  in 
Europe  to  full  strength  and  developing  a  genuine  combat-ready  force  within  the 
active  forces  to  perform  the  role  of  a  central  strategic  reserve.  Secretary 
McNamara  had  testified  that,  on  assuming  office,  the  Kennedy  administration  "had 
available  for  use  only  11  Army  divisions  plus  three  Marine  Corps  and  three  Army 
divisions  in  training."^  This,  he  concluded,  was  inadequate  to  meet  U.S.  obligations 
in  Europe  and  in  possible  lesser  contingencies. 
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John  G.  Norris,  "Pentagon  Patrol,"  The  Officer  (September  1961). 
According  to  Norris,  published  accounts  that  Taylor  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  new  defense  proposals  were  disputed  in  the  Pentagon,  even  though  the  plan 
contained  many  of  Taylor's  previously  rejected  views.  If  the  scheme  was  his,  Taylor 
nevertheless  remained  unsatisfied.  In  a  memo  to  President  Kennedy  in  November 
1961,  Taylor  called  for  a  raise  in  the  total  manning  of  the  Army  to  1,055,700,  a  one 
billion  dollar  increase  in  Army  procurement,  an  increase  in  funds  for  strategic 
airlift,  the  deployment  of  an  Army  division  to  the  Western  Pacific,  and  the  need  to 
prepare  a  division  in  Korea  for  rapid  deployment  elsewhere  in  Asia.  (DDRS, 
decJassified  August  5,  1977). 

^Robert  S.  McNamara,  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report  FY  1963 
January  19,  1962,  p.  34.  To  simplify  the  discussion  of  the  process  of  force  planning 
and  force  deployment  throughout  this  chapter,  the  unit  of  analysis  will  be  restricted 
to  the  Army  division.  Force  planning  for  the  size  of  ground  units  has  been  most 
effectively  accomplished  by  using  the  concept  of  the  "division  force,"  projecting  the 
anticipated  threat,  and  constructing  dynamic  campaign  analyses  using  firepower 
ratios  against  that  threat.  Tactical  air  forces  can  then  be  sized  to  the  emerging 
divisional  structure  required  to  maintain  stability  at  the  front.  The  Air  Force  has 
generally  considered  approximately  five  tactical  fighter  squadrons  to  each  division 
an  adequate  force,  although  it  disagrees  with  the  Army  as  to  the  primary  mission  of 
these  aircraft.  The  Navy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  generally  resisted  force  planning 
by  contingency,  and  has  argued  for  the  programming  of  naval  forces  based  on  a 
global  mission.  See  John  A.  Williams,  "U.S.  Navy  Missions  and  Force  Structure," 
Armed  Forces  and  Society  (Summer  1981),  pp.  499-527.  Nevertheless,  the  lesser 
contingency  under  study  here  is  basically  a  land  engagement  and  therefore  will  rely 
on  the  Army  division  to  describe  the  changes  in  force  structure  allocated  to  the 
"half  war"  planning  contingency. 


* 
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Instead  of  three  Strategic  Army  Command  (STRAC)  divisions  in  the 
continental  United  States,  the  Kennedy  proposal  called  for  six  fully  ready  regular 
Army  divisions  in  the  CONUS,  plus  supporting  forces  and  additional  air  and  sealift. 
In  support  of  the  program,  Secretary  McNamara  made  it  clear  that  the  proposed 
increases  in  defense  spending  were  not  simply  to  handle  a  Berlin  crisis,  but  to 
achieve  "...  a  peak  readiness  of  our  military  establishment  to  respond  promptly  and 
with  appropriate  forces,  and  in  adequate  strength,  to  any  kind  of  armed  Communist 
aggression  anywhere  in  the  world."^* 

The  proposal  was  well  received  and  quickly  approved  in  Congress.  Along 
with  authorization  for  the  increase  in  regular  Army  force  levels,  the  Congress  also 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  call  up  250,000  men  of  the  ready 
Reserve  during  the  next  fiscal  year  (for  twelve  months'  service,  until  July  1962). 
The  administration's  concept  in  calling  up  the  Reserves  was  not  necessarily  to  use 
these  forces  in  combat  or  even  to  deploy  them  to  Europe,  but  to  use  them  to  fill  out 
understrength  forces  in  the  United  States,  and  to  bolster  airlift  and  submarine 
forces. 

However,  the  Reserve  call-up  during  the  Berlin  crisis  "revealed  flaws  in 

mobilization  procedures,  provoked  criticism  on  the  part  of  a  vocal  minority  of 

citizen  soldiers,  and  created  political  costs  in  the  form  of  anti-administration 
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attacks  by  the  media  and  in  Congress."  The  troops  were  generally  unprepared 
militarily,  but  the  situation  was  made  worse  by  inadequate  amounts  of  supplies  and 


^Quoted  in  Norris,  op.  cit. 

^See  u.S,  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  "Authorizing 
the  President  to  order  units  and  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  to  Active  Duty  for 
not  more  than  12  months."  Senate  Joint  Resolution  224,  87th  Congress,  2nd  session, 
1962,  (Washington,  D.C.;  USGPO  1962),  p.  15. 

^"New  Army  Divisions  Recast  Defense  Plans,"  Washington  Star,  June  7, 

1962. 


equipment.  There  were  a  number  of  administrative  errors  surrounding  the  cail-up  of 

certain  units  as  well,  which,  when  combined  with  the  disruption  of  individual 

careers,  led  to  severe  morale  problems  among  the  men  activated.  Although  the 

reverberating  complaints  from  the  soldiers  called  to  duty  prompted  President 

Kennedy's  famous  "life  is  unfair"  remark  at  a  press  conference,  Deputy  Secretary  of 
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Defense  Roswell  Gilpatric  offered  a  more  honest  appraisal:  "We  made  a  mistake. 

The  Reservists  are  not  oriented  to  the  thought  that  they  are  called  up  to  prevent  a 
war  rather  than  to  fight." 

Thus  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  utilize  Reserve  forces  in  a  lesser 
contingency  role  during  the  Berlin  crisis  appeared  to  decouple  these  forces, 
politically,  from  such  a  scenario.  In  the  judgment  of  top-level  administration 
officials,  the  future  mobilization  of  the  Reserves  could  be  justified  only  in  a  major 
contingency,  when  the  cries  of  unfairness  would  not  be  heard,  and  the  units  would  be 
utilized  in  a  combat  role.  Further,  the  military  shortfalls  demonstrated  by  the  units 
that  were  activated  had  revealed  that  the  training  time  required  to  bring  the  forces 
to  a  state  of  combat  readiness  precluded  their  immediate  use  in  a  lesser  contingency 
if  the  scenario  demanded  rapid  deployment. 

Force  planners  within  the  Department  of  Defense  similarly  concluded  that 
the  active  forces  required  additional  combat-ready,  rapidly  deployable  forces.  The 
concept  of  a  central  strategic  reserve  composed  of  active  forces  was  thus  given 
greater  emphasis,  while  the  role  of  the  Reserves  in  a  lesser  contingency  was  seen  as 
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Roswell  Gilptric,  quoted  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  December  18, 
1961.  McNamara,  a  strong  believer  in  a  capable  and  ready  Reserve  force  later 
echoed  similar  sentiments:  "I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  have  the  facade  of  a  combat- 
ready  force  but  only  the  facade.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  when  we  called 
personnel  to  active  duty  in  the  fall  of  1961  for  training  purposes  during  the  Berlin 
crisis  and  when  we  prepared  to  call  personnel  to  active  duty  in  the  fail  of  1962 
during  the  Cuban  crisis,  we  lacked  training  equipment  to  even  keep  these  men  busy." 
U.5.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  DoD  Appropriations  for  196»,  88th 
Congress,  1st  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1964),  p.  137. 
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negligible.  However,  conventional  force  planning  remained  based  on  the  assumption 
that  a  major  contingency  requiring  a  commitment  of  a  major  portion  of  the 
Strategic  Army  Force  in  the  CONUS  would  result  in  a  Reserve  mobilization,  and 
that  forces  required  in  sustained  combat  operations  would  be  supplemented  and 
supported  by  the  Reserves.  This  dichotomy  in  force  planning  would  affect  both  the 
reluctance  to  mobilize  the  Reserves  during  the  Vietnam  war,  and  the  resulting 
modification  of  the  strategic  concept  by  the  Nixon  administration.^ 

By  January  of  1962,  in  the  first  defense  budget  prepared  wholly  by  the 
Kennedy  administration,  the  conventional  force  buildup  began  to  take  on  a 
recognizable  form.  In  his  prepared  statement  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Secretary  McNamara  noted  that  although  problems  still  existed  with 
planning  the  general  purpose  forces— characterized  as  a  joint,  rather  than  a  unified 
process— the  tailoring  of  conventional  forces  to  meet  specific  contingencies  would 
continue.  Key  to  this  conventional  force  posture  was  a  requirement  of  six  Army 
divisions  needed  for  the  reinforcement  of  NATO,  with  an  additional  "reserve  of 
ready  divisions  available  to  other  parts  of  the  world."  The  Kennedy  plan  in  1962  was 
to  increase  the  number  of  regular  Army  divisions  from  the  eleven  inherited  to 
sixteen,  with  the  following  breakdown  of  ground  forces  and  their  deployment:^ * 

5  Divisions  deployed  to  Europe, 

2  Divisions  deployed  to  Korea, 

1  Division  stationed  in  Hawaii,  and 

8  Divisions  stationed  in  the  CONUS  as  a  strategic  reserve. 

The  divisions  in  the  standing  Reserve  meant  that  the  Strategic  Army 


^®5ee  John  D.  Bruen,  "Repercussions  from  the  Vietnam  Mobilization 
Decision,"  Parameters,  Vol.  II,  No.  I  (Spring/Summer  1972),  pp.  30-39. 

^McNamara,  DoD  Appropriations  for  1964,  p.  138. 
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Command  would  grow  from  three  to  eight  divisions  in  order  to  provide  a  force  big 

and  flexible  enough  "to  cope  with  possible  simultaneous  troubles  in  widely  separated 
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areas  of  the  world."  With  six  of  the  eight  divisions  committed  to  the 
reinforcement  of  a  major  contingency  in  Europe,  two  Army  and  two  Marine  divisions 
remained  to  reinforce  U.S.  troops  already  deployed  to  Asia,  or  to  form  a  mobile 
"fire  brigade"  capable  of  rapid  deployment  to  a  lesser  contingency. 

The  sizing  of  the  "fire  brigade,"  and  its  ability  to  deploy  to  a  lesser 
contingency  continued  to  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  capability  of  the  Reserves 
to  reinforce  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  or  Asia.  Although  Secretary  McNamara  had  also 
learned  from  the  mistakes  of  the  Berlin  mobilization,  he  remained  convinced  of  the 
need  to  call  up  the  Reserves  if  the  U.S.  were  faced  with  troop  level  requirements 
that  equated  to  those  projected  for  a  major  contingency.  Only  with  the  Reserves 
called  to  service  could  U.S.  general  purpose  forces  meet  major  contingencies  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  while  maintaining  a  capability  to  deploy  to  a  limited  contingency, 
as  well.63 


The  requirement  for  active  duty  general  purpose  forces  is  also  influenced 
by  the  size  and  character  of  our  Reserve  forces.  To  the  extent  that  our 
Reserve  units  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  a  timely  manner,  the  requirement  for 
active  forces  is  reduced.  But  to  be  fully  effective,  certain  portions  of  our 
Reserve  forces  must  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  of  readiness,  since  as  we 
have  seen,  a  quick  response  on  our  part  to  a  Communist  aggression  can  do  much 
to  forestall  a  much  greater  military  effort.  Thus  there  is  a  great  premium  on 
highly  ready  Reserve  forces  which  can  be  used  to  augment  quickly  our  active 
forces. 

These  premises  for  the  planning  of  the  general  purpose  forces— sizing 


"U.S.  Triples  Alert  Force,"  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  February  24,  1962. 
For  clarity  in  this  paper,  the  "standby  reserve"  or  "strategic  reserve"— regular  forces 
stationed  in  the  CONUS  on  active  duty  and  assigned  a  mission  of  rapid  deployment 
or  reinforcement— will  be  left  in  lower  case,  while  the  augmentation  forces,  those 
that  are  non-active  and  require  mobilization  will  be  capitalized,  e.g.  the  Army 
Reserve,  Ready  Reserve  and  the  National  Guard. 

63U.S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  DoD  Appropriations  for  1963, 
87th  Congress,  2nd  session,  part  2  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1962),  p.  48. 
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ground  troops  and  their  support  to  meet  specific  contingencies,  a  reiiance  on  the 

Reserves  for  major  contingencies,  and  the  creation  of  a  central  strategic  reserve  of 

mobile,  ready,  active  forces  to  meet  a  lesser  contingency— continued  to  gain  respect 

as  well  as  advocates  during  the  Kennedy  years.  By  January  1963  these  elements  of 

general  purpose  force  planning  appeared  to  be  narrowing  to  a  well-defined  strategic 

concept.  In  his  "Posture  Statement"  for  that  year,  Mr.  McNamara  referred  to  the 

"General  Purpose  Force  Studies"  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  Chairman  of 

the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  that  h«d  examined  "the  general  purpose  force  requirements 

to  meet  various  kinds  of  attacks  in  four  broad  geographic  regions— Europe,  the 

Middle  East,  Southeast  Asia  and  Northeast  Asia."  These  studies,  McNamara 

contended,  "constitute  a  very  useful  approach  to  the  problem  of  determining  the 
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force  requirements  for  a  limited  war." 

Summarizing  the  general  purpose  force  situation  by  quoting  the  conclusion 

of  the  Weapons  System  Evaluation  Group  (WSEG),  Secretary  McNamara  stated:^ 

Readiness  and  mobility  can  greatly  reduce  requirements  for  general 
purpose  forces.  This  is  simply  the  principle  of  getting  there  first  with  the  most, 
before  the  situation  deteriorates  and  greater  forces  are  required  to  recover  lost 

ground. 

Modern  equipment,  weapons  and  munitions  in  sufficient  quantity  to  support 
the  existing  forces  in  combat  until  production  can  catch  up  witn  consumption 
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Robert  S.  McNamara,  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report,  FY  1964, 
p.  52.  Actually,  the  eleven  theaters  in  which  it  was  anticipated  the  U.S.  would  be 
required  to  commit  military  forces  resulted  in  a  projected  force  structure  of  55 
divisions.  But  this  was  far  above  a  force  likely  to  be  supported  by  Congress. 
Although  these  studies  are  still  classified,  a  good  description  of  the  planning  factors 
underlying  this  force  can  be  found  in  William  W.  Kaufmann,  Planning  Conventional 
Forces  1950-  198Q  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings  1982),  pp.  5-9. 

^U.S.  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
DoD  Appropriations  for  1964,  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  Part  1,  (Washington,  D.C.: 
USCjPO,  1963),  p.  130.  The  Weapons  System  Evaluation  Group  was  a  staff  composed 
of  over  300  military  and  civilian  personnel  charged  with  the  review  and  study  of 
defense  systems  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
(OSD).  Their  studies  of  strategic  mobility  were  especially  noteworthy,  and  will  be 
further  mentioned  in  Chapter  IV.  By  the  beginning  of  1963,  the  group  appeared  to 
be  fully  under  the  administrative  control  of  Dr.  Harold  Brown  in  DDR<3cE. 
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are  far  more  important  at  this  particular  point  in  time  than  additional  U.S. 
forces. 

Proper  support  of  indigenous  forces  on  the  scene  would  give  a  greater 
return  to  collective  defense  than  additional  U.S.  forces. 

The  presently  programmed  forces,  in  general,  could  by  non-nuclear  means 
alone  counter  a  wide  spectrum  of  Sino-Soviet  bloc  aggressions  in  regions  other 
than  Europe. 

Thus  McNamara  had  concluded,  after  two  years  in  office,  that  U.S. 
conventional  forces  were  capable  of  containing  Soviet  aggression  in  a  non-NATO 
contingency.  Only  in  Europe  were  deployed  U.S.  conventional  forces  inadequate, 

t 

thereby  requiring  a  recourse  to  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet/Warsaw  Pact.  But  that  estimate,  too,  was  subject  to  revision.  Mr. 
McNamara  noted  that  previous  estimates  of  Soviet  Bloc  strength  in  Europe  had  led 
to  "an  unduly  pessimistic  view  of  our  prospects  in  a  non-nuclear  war."  The  problem 
in  Europe,  like  those  facing  units  earmarked  for  a  lesser  contingency,  were  related 
more  to  "readiness,  deployment  capability  and  certain  shortages  in  equipment  and 
stocks  than  they  awe  to  overall  manpower  levels  or  defense  budgets."^ 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  U.S.  troop  deployment  to  Vietnam,  a  strategic 
concept  had  been  formulated  that  was  based  on  fighting  a  conventional  war  in 
Europe,  facing  the  possibility  of  another  major  contingency  in  Asia,  while 
maintaining  the  capability  to  deploy  rapidly  forces  from  a  central  strategic  reserve 
to  a  lesser  contingency  elsewhere.^7 

We  must  build  into  our  general  purpose  forces  a  capability  to  deal  with 
both  the  kinds  of  contingencies  we  judge  to  be  most  likely  and  the  kind  we  judge 


^Robert  S.  McNamara,  DoD  Annual  Report,  FY  1965,  p.  89. 

^7The  following  statements  are  compiled  from  the  "posture  statements" 
given  by  Secretary  McNamara  in  both  1964  and  1965.  The  statements  are  slightly 
rearranged  in  an  attempt  to  portray  best  the  "2-1/2  war"  strategic  concept  as  it  had 
evolved  prior  to  Vietnam.  There  are  arguments  that  the  creation  of  this  force  and 
these  concepts  "encouraged,  allowed  or  permitted"— some  say  "determined",  the  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam.  For  this  type  of  reasoning,  which  we  will  encounter  again 
in  the  FDL  case  study  in  Chapter  IV,  see  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  The  Military 
Establishment  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1971),  p.  233. 


to  be  most  vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  .  .  . 

We  must  continue  to  provide  in  our  genera!  purpose  forces  a  capability  to 
participate  with  our  allies  in  a  large-scale  war  in  Europe  .  .  . 

The  capability  to  deal  with  the  largest  contingency  does  not  necessarily 
give  us  the  capability  to  deal  effectively  with  the  more  likely  ones  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  scale  .  .  . 

A  mobile  "fire  brigade"  reserve,  centrally  located  in  the  U.S.  and  ready  for 
quick  deployment  to  any  threatened  area  of  the  world  is  a  more  economical  and 
flexible  use  of  our  military  forces  .  .  . 

Falling  between  these  extremes  is  the  wide  range  of  contingencies  which 
stem  from  overt  armed  aggression  by  a  Communist  state  against  a  neighbor. 
Forces  to  deal  with  such  contingencies  must  also  be  available. 

Our  analysis  of  the  various  kinds  of  limited  war  situations  we  are  likely  to 
face  over  the  balance  of  this  decade  indicates  a  requirement  for  an  Army  of 
about  22  divisions,  plus  two  special  purpose  divisions,  with  six  of  these  divisions 
in  the  Reserves  .  .  . 

By  1965,  the  force  structure  fashioned  in  support  of  this  strategic  concept 
actually  formed  a  28-1/3  division  force,  with  an  active  force  of  19-1/3  divisions, 
including  three  Marine  divisions,  and  nine  divisions  in  the  Reserves.  The  following 
table  suggests  a  contingency- based  allocation  of  these  ground  forces  based  on  the 
"2-1/2  war”  strategic  concept  as  it  had  evolved  by  1965. 

This  table  depicts,  and  the  foregoing  discussion  underlines,  the 
relationships  between  the  major  and  the  lesser  contingencies  as  envisioned  under  the 
"2-1/2  war"  strategic  concept— normally  thought  of  geographically  as  Europe,  Korea 
and  Cuba.  The  planned  buildup  of  conventional  forces  under  Secretary  McNamara 
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This  table  is  adapted  from  a  similar  presentation  in  Leslie  Gelb  and 
Arnold  Kuzmack,  "General  Purpose  Forces"  in  Henry  Owen,  ed.  The  Next  Phase  in 
Foreign  Policy  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings,  1973)  p.  207.  As  those  authors 
confess,  the  allocations  are  somewhat  arbitrary,  because  DoD  does  not  choose  to 
make  public  such  allocations.  The  numbers  here  differ  slightly  from  Gelb  and 
Kuzmack's  based  on  the  information  previously  presented  and  derived  from  public 
sources.  Obviously,  the  forces  could  be  realigned  to  meet  a  "greater  than  expected 
threat",  while  the  strategic  reserve  also  hedged  against  an  underestimation  of  the 
forces  required  to  meet  a  single  contingency.  The  "half  war"  units  were  likely  to  be 
the  82nd  or  101st  airborne,  Army  special  forces,  or  a  CONUS-based  Marine  division, 
depending  on  the  scenario.  The  "2-1/2  war"  strategic  concept  was  never  clearly  or 
publicly  articulated  in  terms  of  policy  guidance  or  force  planning  direction.  For  the 
best  available  explications  of  the  implemented  strategy— rather  than  the  Nixon- 
Laird  interpretations  of  it— see  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  FY  1969,  pp.  78-79,  and  Kaufmann,  Planr'ng  Conventional  Forces,  pp.  7-10. 
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THE  ALLOCATION  AND  DEPLOYMENT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
FORCES  UNDER  THE  "2-1/2  WAR"  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT,  1965 

CONTINGENCIES 

1  War  and  2  War  +  1/2  War 

Warsaw  Pact  attack  Chinese  attack  '’Brushfire"  in  Western 

in  Europe  in  Asia  Hemisphere 

Allied  Support  Limited  Allied  Support  Some  Allied  Support 

Vital  to  U.S.  Vital  to  U.S.  Not  vital  to  U.S. 

FORCES 

(Army  and  Marine  Divisions) 

CONUS  43  _ 

DEPLOYED  54  _ 

STRATEGIC 

RE5ERVE  “  ~  3  1/3 

RESERVE  8  -  i 


STRATEGIC  CONCEPT 


Duration  of  conventional 
war  in  Europe  limited  to 
three  months 

Forces  in-place  adequate 
to  meet  intermediate 
attack 

Reserve  mobilization 
required 


Did  not  allow  for  simul¬ 
taneous  attack  in  Korea 
and  Vietnam 

Holding  action  required 
while  Reserves  mobilized 


Rapid  deployment  to 
come  from  strategic 
reserves 

Forces  allocated  based 
on  simultaneous  con¬ 
tingencies 

Strategic  reserves  could 
also  be  used  for  major 
contingency  reinforce¬ 
ment 


Sources:  Enthoven  and  Smith,  How  Much  is  Enough?,  p.  215. 

Gelb  and  Kuzmack,  op.  cit.,  p.  207. 

Charles  Schultze,  ed.,  Setting  National  Priorities:  1973  Budget 
(Washington:  Brookings,  1972). 
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was  directed  toward  meeting  these  contingencies  on  a  conventional  level,  and  based 
on  the  assumption  that  no  more  than  the  two  major  and  one  minor  contingencies 
would  occur  simultaneously.  However,  although  general  purpose  forces  would  be 
planned  to  meet  these  contingencies,  the  resulting  forces  were  not  to  be  committed 
to  a  specific  anticipated  theater  or  contingency,  but  would  be  versatile,  flexible  and 
capable  of  rapid  deployment  to  any  trouble  spot.  Given  the  relative  lack  of  mobility 
of  the  presumed  adversary,  the  lesser  contingency,  in  a  legacy  of  the  Eisenhower 
defense  policy,  remained  as  a  "brushfire"  war,  while  the  Soviet-proxy  or  Soviet¬ 
intensive  versions  of  the  "half  war"  planning  contingency  remained  imbedded  in  the 
major  conflicts  foreseen  under  this  strategic  concept.  Thus  there  was  no  attempt  to 
disaggregate  a  range  of  lesser  contingencies  according  to  levels  of  intensity  or 
adversary  under  the  "2-1/2  war"  concept. 

What  was  the  impact  of  budgetary  or  public  opinion  constraints  on  the 
process  of  force  planning  for  a  lesser  contingency? 

The  major  factor  that  served  to  limit  the  effectiveness  of  the  general 
purpose  force  planning  done  under  the  Kennedy/ Johnson  administrations,  and  that 
negated  the  precise  allocation  of  conventional  forces  by  major  and  minor 
contingencies,  was  the  war  in  Vietnam.  At  some  point  in  time  during  the  long  U.S. 
involvement  in  Vietnam,  that  conflict's  characteristics  matched  each  of  those  along 
the  "2-1/2  war"  spectrum.  Although  Vietnam  started  in  the  early  1960s  as  a 
"brushfire"  or  counter-insurgency  operation,  it  soon  escalated  to  being  characterized 
as  the  Asian  example  of  "overt  aggression  by  a  Communist  state,"  and  ultimately 
absorbed  forces  equivalent  in  number  to  those  planned  to  be.,committed  to  a  major 
contingency  in  Europe.  Vietnam,  in  this  regard,  was  an  aberration  that  defies 
accurate  description  within  the  confines  of  the  strategic  concept.  In  the  end,  it 
certainly  was  not  representative  of  a  limited  corfingency  that  demanded  a  strategy 
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of  rapid  deployment;  in  many  ways,  and  for  many  years,  Vietnam  required  the  long 

lines  of  communication  and  continual  reinforcement  of  men  and  material  that 

characterize  a  major  contingency.  The  purpose  here  is  to  view  the  Vietnam  war 

only  in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  prevailing  strategic  concept,  and  to  ascertain  how 

budgetary  constraints  and  the  limits  of  public  opinion  constrained  force  planning  for 

69 

a  limited  contingency  as  a  result  of  that  war. 

A  brief  chronological  accounting  of  U.S.  troop  deployments  to  Vietnam 
suggests  a  deliberate  but  almost  imperceptible  slide  from  a  limited  contingency  to  a 
major  commitment.  When  Lyndon  Johnson  became  President  in  1963  there  were 
16,000  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam,  serving  primarily  as  "advisers."  By  the  end  of  1964 
the  number  totalled  23,000.  The  key  period  of  ground  force  expansion  was  between 
the  end  of  March  and  the  beginning  of  July  1965,  when  "we  moved  from  the  mission 
of  base  security  to  the  mission  of  actual  combat."70 

These  troop  deployments,  both  prior  to  this  point  and  subsequent  to  it, 
were  made  gradually,  partially  owing  to  a  strategy  of  incremental  escalation,  but 
frequently  because  of  constraints  existing  within  Vietnam  itself.  Although  in  1966 
Secretary  McNamara  was  urging  the  services  to  accelerate  their  deployments  to 
Southeast  Asia,  he  also  noted  that  the  logistical  base  in  South  Vietnam  was 
"inadequate  ...  to  absorb  troop  units  at  a  rapid  rate."  Moreover,  because  the 
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The  best  primary  source  that  develops  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam 
remains  the  Pentagon  Papers  (New  York:  Bantam,  1971).  For  an  analysis  of  the 
operation  of  the  foreign  policy  decision  making  system  during  the  war,  and 
additional  primary  sources  made  available  since  the  publication  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  see  Leslie  Gelb  and  Richard  K.  Betts,  The  Irony  of  Vietnam  (Washington, 
6.C.:  Brookings,  1979). 

70Memorandum  from  McGeorge  Bundy  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
July  24,  1965,  published  in  Gelb  and  Betts,  pp.  372-74.  Those  authors  speculate  that 
the  willingness  with  which  LBJ  set  out  to  dispatch  troops  to  Vietnam  during  this 
period  may  have  been  prompted  by  the  ease  of  operation  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
For  a  listing  of  the  forces  deployed  in  that  episode,  see  Herbert  K.  Tillema,  Appeal 
to  Force  (New  York:  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  1973),  p.  64. 
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President  refused  to  mobilize  the  Reserves  as  the  JCS  recommended,  "the  troops 
were  simply  not  available-raising  them  through  the  draft  and  training  them  took 
time."^ 


By  early  1967  it  was  clear  that,  without  a  Reserve  call-up,  forces  in  the 
U.S.  earmarked  for  the  major  contingency  in  Europe  and  those  composing  part  of 
the  strategic  reserve  would  have  to  be  deployed  to  Southeast  Asia.  On  August  7,  it 
was  announced  that  the  latest  45,000  man  increment  (raising  the  total  deployment 
to  over  500,000)  would  consist  of  units  previously  classified  as  the  strategic  reserve. 
In  ordering  this  deployment,  Secretary  McNamara  argued  that  the  use  of  these 
forces  was  necessary  to  hold  down  the  cost  of  raising  additional  forces,  and  that  the 

strategic  reserve  was  intended  for  the  reinforcement  of  what  had  come  to  be  a 
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major  contingency  in  Vietnam. 

By  the  time  it  was  also  clear  that  Vietnam  had  taken  on  all  the  earmarks  of 

a  major  contingency,  and  that  the  central  strategic  reserve  in  the  U.S.  was  no  longer 

available  for  deployment  to  lesser  contingencies.  This  fact  was  detailed  in  a 

dialogue  between  Secretary  McNamara  and  Senator  Jackson.  (author's  italics) 

Sen.  Jackson:  It  seems  to  me  that  what  is  really  involved  here  is  a  question 
of  whether  the  central  reserves  here  are  adequate  to  meet  future 
contingencies. 

Sec.  McNamara:  I  think  the  answer,  and  I  want  to  make  this  very  clear,  is 
we  would  call  the  Reserves.  We  do  not  maintain  in  the  Active  Force  today 
forces  sufficient  to  meet  another  major  contingency  without  calling  the 


^*Gelb  and  Betts,  p.  132. 
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"Pentagon  Plans  to  Trim  U.S.  Strategic  Reserve"  New  York  Times 
August  7,  1967.  The  strategic  reserve  was  now  being  thought  of  as  all  remaining 
ground  forces  in  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  they  were  originally  committed 
to  NATO.  At  this  time,  that  reserve  force  consisted  of  six  divisions  (82nd  airborne, 
1st  and  2nd  armored  divisions,  5th  Infantry  division,  6th  armored  cavalry  regiment 
plus  the  11th  and  198th  Infantry  Brigades,  and  two  brigades  of  the  101st 
(Airmobile)). 

^\l.S.  Congress,  Senate,  DoD  Appropriations  for  FY  1967,  89th  Congress. 
2nd  Session  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1966). 
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Reserves. 

Sen.  Jackson:  In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  the  9  divisions  (in 
the  U.S.)  plus  the  3  (Marine  Corps  divisions),  12  divisions  that  you  had  available 
prior  to  the  buildup  were  part  of  the  contingency  reserve? 

Sec.  McNamara:  Yes. 

Sen.  Jackson:  You  have  used  part  of  that  contingency? 

Sec.  McNamara:  Yes. 

Sen.  Jackson:  You  intend  to  make  up  the  difference  by  calling  Reserves? 

Sec.  McNamara:  Absolutely.  1  want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the 
committee  that  we  never  contemplated  meeting  one  major  contingency  without 
calling  up  the  Reserves.  We  are  doing  that  today  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  think 
that  shows  a  tremendous  capacity.  We  would  not  contemplate  trying  to  meet  a 
second  contingency  without  calling  the  Reserves. 

Despite  McNamara's  assurances  to  Congress  that  the  depletion  of  the 

strategic  reserve  did  not  limit  U.S.  troop  deployments  to  other,  lesser  contingencies, 

the  Tet  offensive  at  the  end  of  January  1968  exacerbated  the  issue  and  raised  again 
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the  question  of  mobilizing  the  Reserve  forces.  Given  the  unexpected  breadth  and 
unity  of  the  Viet  Cong  attacks  in  the  South,  however,  this  debate  was  now  cast 
under  increased  doubt  regarding  the  extent  and  worth  of  the  U.S.  commitment  to 
Vietnam. 


General  Westmoreland,  the  commander  of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Command  in  Vietnam,  had  requested  a  moderate  reinforcement  of  10,500  men  soon 
after  the  Tet  attacks.  This  request  was  initially  turned  down  by  the  Joint  Chiefs. 
Their  position,  a  portent  of  the  more  vociferous  debate  to  come,  was  that  it  was 
irresponsible  to  deplete  further  the  strategic  reserve  in  the  absence  of  Reserve 
force  mobilization.  According  to  several  accounts,  the  JCS  saw  the  Tet  offensive  as 
the  opportunity  to  convince  the  President  to  call  on  his  Reserve  forces,  "believing 
that  Johnson  was  now  ready  to  move  in  the  direction  of  decisive  escalation  that  they 
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In  January  1967,  with  over  500, COO  men  in  Vietnam,  Secretary 
McNamara  attempted  to  reassure  the  Congress  that  the  Department  of  Defense  had 
not  overcommitted  its  forces.  McNamara  noted  that  the  U.S.  had  not  been  forced 
to  reduce  other  deployments,  call  up  the  Reserves,  or  declare  a  limited  industrial 
mobilization.  There  were  still  7  divisions  (including  the  Marine  Corps)  in  the 
CONUS,  and  9  divisions  in  the  Reserves.  See  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1968,  p.  67. 
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had  been  pushing  lor  years." ^ 

In  March  1968  Westmoreland  was  pressured  by  the  3CS  to  make  a  request 
for  an  additional  206,000  men.  The  intent  was  to  make  this  figure  so  large  that  the 
Reserves  would  have  to  be  mobilized.  Half  of  that  number  would  allow  replacement 
and  redeployment  to  Vietnam,  while  the  remainder  would  be  used  to  reconstitute  the 
central  strategic  reserve.  This  attempt  to  make  available  additional  forces  in  the 
event  of  the  occurrence  of  additional  contingencies  failed,  because  this  request  for 
a  significant  rise  in  the  level  of  U.S.  troop  deployment  sparked  a  reassessment  of 
the  U.5.  commitment  rather  than  a  rededication  of  effort. 

Although  a  limited  number  of  Reserve  units  were  called  to  active  duty/^ 
the  need  for  a  much  larger  mobilization  now  pointed  the  way  for  a  deescalation  of 
the  conflict.  A  reappraisal  of  the  war  by  the  advisers  closest  to  the  President, 
coupled  with  demands  by  the  military  leaders  for  a  full-scale  Reserve  mobilization, 
moved  Johnson  to  retrench  in  Vietnam,  and  ultimately  to  withdraw  from  the 
presidential  campaign.  Gelb  and  Betts  report  that  Johnson  had  decided  as  early  as 
1965  that  he  would  not  put  the  country  on  a  "real  wartime  footing"  by  calling  up  the 
Reserves-  Throughout  the  early  years  of  the  American  commitment  in  Vietnam,  as 
stressed  by  Herbert  Schlander,  "when  the  President  began  to  search  for  the  elusive 
point  at  which  the  costs  of  Vietnam  would  become  unacceptable  to  the  American 
people,  he  always  settled  upon  mobilization."^ 


^Gelb  and  Betts,  p.  173. 

^General  Harold  K.  Johnson,  U.5.  Army  Chief  of  Staff  testified  that  about 
3%  of  the  Reserves— 76  selected  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces— were 
ordered  to  24  months  active  duty  on  April  II,  1968.  As  planned,  these  forces  were 
used  primarily  to  strengthen  the  strategic  reserve,  thereby  allowing  further 
deployment  of  the  active  forces  to  Vietnam.  See  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Hearings  on 
Military  Posture  for  FY  1969.  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  20th  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1969),  p.  8954. 

^Gelb  and  Betts,  op.  cit.  p.  177. 
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Without  the  mobilization  of  the  Reserves,  the  war  would  eventually  wind 
down.  But,  without  this  call-up,  the  war  would  also  be  prolonged,  continuing  the 
depletion  of  the  strategic  reserve,  and  limiting  a  possible  U.S.  response  to  an 
additive  contingency.  Moreover,  the  projection  forces  generally  earmarked  for 
rapid  deployment,  such  as  the  three  Marine  divisions  and  the  101st  Airmobile  and 

82nd  Army  divisions,  had  been  affected  significantly  by  Vietnam  deployment. 

78 

Senator  Russell  pointed  this  out  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  May  1968. 

Senator  Russell:  How  many  people  do  you  now  have  in  the  standing 
reserve?  I  opposed  very  vigorously  sending  the  one  brigade  of  the  82nd  to 
Vietnam,  because  I  didn't  feel  we  had  enough  reserves  in  this  country  to  take 
care  of  situations  that  might  arise  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America. 

Secretary  Resor:  When  these  two  Reserve  brigades  come  on  active  duty  on 
May  13  (1968)  we  will  have  5-1/3  divisions  in  the  CONUS,  including  Hawaii. 
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The  highest  toai  ot  U.S.  troops  in  Vietnam,  recorded  in  early  1962,  was 
543,000.  The  enormity  of  this  force,  greater  than  the  number  of  forces  projected  to 
meet  a  major  Asian  contingency  prior  to  Vietnam,  severely  limited  the  capability  of 
active  U.S.  forces  to  meet  a  NATO  contingency  and  effectively  eliminated 
projection  forces  planned  for  a  rapid  deployment  to  a  lesser  contingency.  The  "half 
war"  envisioned  in  the  early  strategic  concept  of  the  Kennedy  administration~the 
war  that  Vietnam  might  have  been,  but  certainly  was  not— had  escalated  to  the 
force  level  equal  to  a  major  contingency.  The  demand  for  troop  strength  in 
Vietnam,  plus  the  political  unwillingness  to  mobilize  the  Reserves,  deprived  forces 
committed  to  a  major  European  contingency  of  their  planned  reinforcement  and 
depleted  the  strategic  reserve  dedicated  to  a  lesser  contingency. 

Thus  while  the  United  States  was  preparing  to  fight  two  major  conflicts— 
originally  conceived  of  as  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia— the  Vietnam  war  reduced  the 
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U.S.  Congress  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings  on  H.R. 
1870,  20th  Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  U5GPO  1969). 

^Clark  P.  Clifford,  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report  FY  1,969. 
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THE  ALLOCATION  AND  DEPLOYMENT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
FORCES  UNDER  THE  "2-1/2  WAR"  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT.  1968 

CONTINGENCIES 


1  War  and 

Warsaw  Pact  attack 
in  Europe 

Allied  Support 

Vital  to  U.S. 


CONUS  6 

DEPLOYED  5 

STRATEGIC 

RESERVE 

RESERVES  8 


Duration  of  conventional 
war  in  Europe  limited  to 
three  months 

Reserve  mobilization 
required 


2  War  + 

US  support  of  South 
Vietnam 

Limited  Allied  Support 
Declared  vital  to  U.S. 


Forces  equating  to  a  major 
contingency  deployed  to 
Southeast  Asia 

Reserves  would  not  be 
mobilized  for  this  con¬ 
tingency 


1/2  War 

"Brushfire"  in  Western 
Hemisphere 

Some  Allied  Support 

Not  vital  to  U.S. 


Strategic  reserves 
deployed  to  Southeast 
Asia 

No  limited  contingency 
capability  remains  in 
CONUS  active  forces 


FORCES 

(Army  and  Marine  Divisions) 


» 


21 


STRATEGIC  CONCEPT 


Source:  DoD  Annual  Reports,  FY  1966-1969 
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American  capability  to  deploy  forces  tc  a  lesser  contingency  elsewhere,  and 
questioned  the  U.S.  capability  to  wage  simultaneous  major  conflicts.  Even  greater 
constraints  on  this  capability  were  to  be  imposed  by  a  new  administration  that,  in 
the  wake  of  Vietnam  and  in  reponse  to  limits  being  imposed  by  public  opinion,  sought 
to  reduce  defense  expenditures  and  retreat  from  U.S.  military  commitments  in  Asia. 

Planning  Forces  for  "1-1/2  Wars",  1969-1976 

A  good  many  members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  expressed  surprise  when,  in  early 
1969,  former  Budget  Director  Charles  Schultze  explained  the  force  planning 
guidance  of  the  previous  eight  years  by  testifying  that  the  U.S.  had  "developed  its 
military  attitude  toward  simultaneously  countering  a  possible  Soviet  attack  in 
Europe,  a  possible  Red  Chinese  move  in  Asia,  and  a  smaller  "brushfire"  skirmish 
elsewhere,  most  likely  in  the  Western  Hemisphere."  At  a  time  when  the  single 
war  in  Southeast  Asia  was  beginning  to  seem  excessive  to  many  of  the  Senators  and 
their  constituents,  planning  for  another  one  and  a  half  seemed  extreme. 

Schultze,  at  the  time  of  his  testimony  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brookings 

Institution,  had  a  larger  purpose  in  mind  than  merely  the  education  of  the  Senate  in 

the  underlying  assumptions  of  past  U.S.  strategic  policy.  He  pointed  out  that, 

although  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  war  should  legitimately  result  in  substantial 

defense  budget  savings  approximating  $20  billion  each  year,  that  "peace  dividend" 

was  in  danger  of  being  eroded  by  the  continual  procurement  of  new  and  expensive 

81 

weapons  systems  already  planned  and  programmed.  Further,  although  it  was 
important  to  scrutinize  carefully  budget  requests  for  weapons  acquisition,  it  was 
perhaps  of  greater  consequence  to  review  the  basic  assumptions  and  military 


^Charles  L.  Schultze,  quoted  in  Joseph  Albright  and  Martin  Schram,  "U.S. 
Defense  Based  on  2-1/2  Wars,"  Long  Island  Newsday,  May  28,  1969. 

®*5ee  Charles  L.  Schultze,  "Budget  Alternatives  after  Vietnam"  in  Kermit 
Gordon,  ed.  Agenda  for  the  Nation  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings,  1968),  pp.  13-48. 
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commitments  that  generated  these  forces  and  systems.  If  the  U.S.  was  to  reduce  its 

commitments  and  plan  for  a  fewer  number  of  contingencies,  then  the  60%  of  the 

U.S.  defense  budget  currently  allocated  to  the  general  purpose  forces  could  be 
82 

reduced  significantly. 

Carl  Kaysen,  former  aid  to  McGeorge  Bundy  in  the  Kennedy 

administration,  went  a  step  further  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  force  planning 

rationale.  Writing  in  Agenda  for  the  Nation,  Kaysen  argued  for  a  scaling  down  of 

U.S.  force  levels  post-Vietnam,  not  to  the  level  preceding  the  involvement,  but  to  a 

considerably  smaller  force.  If  the  defense  budget  rested  ultimately  on  U.S. 

commitments,  as  Mr.  McNamara  had  so  frequently  stated,  then  the  means  to  a  long 

t  ti  budget  and  force  level  reduction  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  American 
83 

commitments  abroad. 

Prior  to  the  large  troop  comrpitments  to  Vietnam,  the  United  States 
maintained  about  ten  divisions  in  the  continental  United  States  .  .  .  the  size  of 
this  force  was  rationalized  in  terms  of  the  need  to  meet,  on  short  notice,  the 
contingency  of  three  military  involvements  at  once;  one  in  Europe,  one  in  South 
or  East  Asia,  both  on  a  substantial  scale,  and  a  small  third  one  elsewhere  in  the 
world.  The  foregoing  discussion  suggests  that  we  should  determine  our  force 
needs  on  the  basis  of  more  modest  plans.  These  plans  would  include  the 
capability  of  meeting  simultaneously  on  short  notice  a  large  troop  requirement 
in  Europe  and  a  small  one  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Kaysen’s  article  appears  as  the  first  concrete  pall  for  a  retreat  to  a  "1-1/2 
war"  strategic  concept.  The  way  to  achieve  this  goal  was  to  drop  the  Asian 
contingency,  a  process  seen  as  already  in  progress  through  the  phased  American 
withdrawal  in  Vietnam.  Kaysen  also  called  for  a  reduction  of  U.S.  troops  in  Korea 
and  Europe,  and  greater  reliance  on  air  and  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific. 


General  purpose  forces  expenditures  were  then  projected  to  be  about  $58 
billion  of  a  $80  billion  defense  budget.  Vietnam  costs  were  variously  estimated 
between  $20  and  $30  billion.  See  Albright  and  Schram,  op.  cit. 
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Carl  Kaysen,  "Military  Strategy,  Military  Forces  and  Arms  Control"  in 
Gordon,  ed.,  op,  cit.,  pp.  577-578. 
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What  was  the  perception  of  the  threat?  How  did  the  threat  affect  the 
formulation  of  the  strategic  concept? 

These  arguments  for  revised  strategic  concept  depended  for  their 
coherence  on  a  changed  perception  of  the  threat.  The  elimination  of  a  major 
contingency  in  Asia  stemmed  from  the  conclusion  that  the  Sino-Soviet  split  had 
lessened  the  probability  of  a  simultaneous  contingency  in  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
other  critics  of  the  "2-1/2  war"  strategic  concept  used  this  period  of  disenchantment 
with  the  military  instrument  of  foreign  policy  to  argue  that  a  conventional  conflict 
was  both  unlikely  to  occur  and  difficult  to  deter. 

It  is  not  clear  that  (conventional)  forces  contribute  to  deterring  major 
nonnuclear  conflicts  or  that  such  conflicts  are  sufficiently  likely  to  justify  their 
standing  by  in  readiness.  Only  military  planners,  professionally  committed  to 
belief  in  the  worst  contingencies,  today  assign  significant  probability  to  a 
sudden  Soviet  march  across  the  north  German  plain  ...  or  even  an  unheralded 
descent  by  Communist  China  on  Burma  or  Thailand.  Equally,  it  is  unclear  what 
role  American  non-nuclear  forces  can  play  in  the  kinds  of  minor  wars  that  do 
appear  probable. 

As  Henry  Kissinger  noted,  this  argument  did  not  question  "whether  the 
probability  of  Soviet  conventional  attack  might  be  affected  to  some  extent  by  the 
size  of  the  opposing  forces."  Nevertheless,  these  critics  had  drawn  the  "amazing" 
conclusion  from  the  impending  American  withdrawal  in  Vietnam  and  the  approaching 

numerical  parity  in  strategic  forces  with  the  USSR  that  "we  should  cut  our 
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conventional  forces,  in  which  we  were  already  vastly  inferior."  Whatever  the 
logical  merit  of  this  critique,  a  public  atmosphere  characterized  by  calls  for  U.S. 
military  force  reduction  and  retreat  resulted  in  a  reappraisal  of  the  "2-1/2  war" 
strategic  concept  by  the  new  administration. 
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Graham  Allison,  Ernest  May  and  Adam  Yarmolinsky,  "Limits  to 
Intervention,"  Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  48,  No.  2  (January  1970),  p.  246. 

*^Henry  Kissinger,  White  House  Years  (Boston:  Little  Brown  1979),  p.  200* 
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At  Kissinger's  initiative,  a  National  Security  Study  Memorandum  (NS5M-3, 

January  21,  1969)  "launched  a  reexamination  of  the  assumptions  of  the  "two  and 

one-half  war  concept."  The  resulting  study  under  the  direction  of  Deputy  Secretary 

of  Defense  Packard  was  called  "the  most  comprehensive  study  of  this  type  since 
86 

World  War  II."  As  first  reported,  the  study  offered  ten  general  purpose  force 

options,  ranging  from  a  minimum  $14  billion  a  year  defense  budget  with  only  seven 

active  Army  divisions  (a  pre-Korea  force)  to  an  $85,  billion  budget  with  40  divisions. 

As  the  extremes  were  pared  away,  an  Interdepartmental  Group  fashioned  five 

options  from  the  ten  in  an  attempt  to  match  contingencies  with  projected  force 

posture.  In  addition  to  the  ultimately  selected  "1-1/2  war"  strategy,  this 
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formulation  also  included: 

-A  so-called  "Europe  only"  strategy,  with  only  a  tiny,  token  American 
military  force  retained  in  Asia,  and  no  preparation  of  U.S.  units  to  fight  in  Asia. 
Estimated  cost:  $50-60  billion. 

-A  continuation  of  the  "2-1/2  war"  strategy,  maintaining  an  equivalent 
force  of  2.6  million  men  in  the  armed  forces  after  Vietnam.  Estimated  cost:  $90- 

100  billion. 

-A  "3-1/2  war"  strategy,  having  the  capability  to  fight  simultaneously  not 
only  a  big  war  in  Europe,  but  also  both  a  Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia  conflict. 
Estimated  cost:  above  $120  billion. 

-A  "conventional  emphasis"  strategy  to  bolster  general  purpose  forces  in 
Europe  and  reduce  the  reliance  on  theater  nuclear  weapons,  plus  a  simultaneous, 
limited  conventional  capability  in  Asia.  Estimated  cost:  $80-90  billion. 
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"U.S.  Study  offers  10  options  on  Conventional  Forces,"  New  York  Times, 

May  2,  1969. 

^William  Beecher,  "Mr.  Nixon's  Strate?.'',"  The  National  Guardsman,  April 

1970. 
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As  Kissinger  recalls,  his  staff  then  narrowed  these  choices  to  three  options 
88 

for  a  Presidential  decision. 

Strategy  1  would  maintain  conventional  forces  for  an  initial  (ninety-day) 
defense  of  Western  Europe  against  a  major  Soviet  attack,  and  for  simultaneous 
assistance  (logistical  support  plus  limited  U.S.  combat  forces)  to  an  Asian  ally 
against  threats  short  of  a  full-scale  Chinese  invasion. 

Strategy  2  would  maintain  forces  capable  of  either  a  NATO  initial  defense 
or  a  defense  against  a  full-scale  Chinese  attack  in  Korea  or  Southeast  Asia. 
That  is,  we  would  not  maintain  forces  to  fight  on  a  large  scale  in  Europe  and 
Asia  simultaneously. 

Strategy  3  (essentially  the  U.S.  strategy  before  the  Vietnam  War)  would 
maintain  U.S.  forces  for  a  NATO  initial  defense  and  a  defense  of  Korea  or 
Southeast  Asia  against  a  full-scale  Chinese  attack.  The  forces  would  be 
capable  of  meeting  the  major  Warsaw  Pact  and  Chinese  attacks  simultaneously. 

On  October  2,  1969  Kissinger  recommended  "Strategy  2",  a  "1-1/2  war" 

strategic  concept  based  on  the  belief  that  "...  a  simultaneous  Warsaw  Pact  attack 

in  central  Europe  and  a  Chinese  conventional  attack  in  Asia  is  unlikely.  In  any 

event,  I  do  not  believe  such  a  simultaneous  attack  could  or  should  be  met  with 
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ground  forces. 

Under  this  new  strategic  concept  the  lesser  contingency  could  take  many 
forms  short  of  a  U.S.  confrontation  with  a  major  Communist  state.  In  describing  the 
joint  formulation  process  of  what  was  to  become  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  Henry 
Kissinger  notes  that  he  and  the  president  agreed  that  the  U.S.  would  eschew  getting 
the  U.S.  involved  in  foreign  civil  wars.  The  Nixon  Doctrine  was  therefore  needed  to 
provide  policy  guidance  for  U.S.  military  action  in  the  "gray  area  in  between"  local 
conflict  and  superpower  confrontation,  that  area  seen  then  as  the  range  of  a  lesser 
or  limited  contingency. 

The  doctrine  and  its  implications  for  force  planning  were  first  outlined  in 
President  Nixon’s  Guam  press  conference  on  November  3,  1969,  and  elaborated  in  his 


^Kissinger,  White  House  Years  p.  221. 
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Foreign  Policy  Report  of  February  IS,  1970. 

-The  United  States  will  keep  all  its  treaty  commitments. 

-We  shall  provide  a  shield  if  a  nuclear  power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a 
nation  allied  with  us  .  .  . 

-In  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggression  we  shall  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance  when  requested  and  as  appropriate.  But  we  shall  look  to 
the  nation  directly  threatened  to  assume  the  primary  responsibility  of  providing 
the  manpower  for  its  defense. 


How  were  forces  designed  and  deployed  in  support  of  the  strategic 
concept?  What  priority  was  allocated  to  forces  planned  to  meet  a  lesser 
contingency? 

From  a  force  planning  viewpoint  the  important  issue  within  the  Nixon 

Doctrine  was  the  extent  of  U.S.  military  involvement  abroad.  In  maintaining  U.S. 

overseas  commitments  the  Nixon  Doctrine  countered  the  proposals  of  Kaysen  and 

others  and  sought  to  achieve  what  Robert  Osgood  has  termed  "military 
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retrenchment  without  political  disengagement."  Moreover,  although  the  original 

Guam  doctrine  was  aimed  primarily  at  U.S.  Asian  policy  and  served  as  a 

rationalization  for  the  "Vietnam ization"  of  the  war,  Nixon  soon  indicated  that  the 
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strategy  would  have  wider  application. 

We  cannot  expect  U.S.  military  forces  to  cope  with  the  entire  spectrum  of 
threats  facing  allies  or  potential  allies  throughout  the  world.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  subversion  and  guerrilla  warfare  or  wars  of  national 
liberation.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
insurgencies  is  to  preempt  them  through  economic  development  and  social 
reform. 

It  was  unclear,  however,  exactly  how  the  Nixon  Doctrine  would  result  in  a 
reduced  conventional  force  posture.  Because  forces  to  meet  fully  the  "2-1/2  war" 
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Richard  M.  Nixon,  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  70s:  A  New  Strategy  For 
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strategy  allegedly  had  not  been  generated,  the  magnitude  of  the  cuts  was  uncertain. 
Although  the  Doctrine  implied  that  the  U.S.  would  not  intervene  with  ground  troops 
in  the  event  of  "other  types  of  aggression"  in  Asia,  there  was  still  a  need  for  strong 
naval  and  air  units,  as  well  as  sufficient  ground  forces  to  maintain  all  U.S.  treaty 
commitments.  In  addition,  a  capability  for  rapid  response  with  active  forces  as  well 
as  quick  mobilization  for  follow-on  forces  seemed  a  necessary  component  of  the 
strategy.  Thus  as  the  force  planners  sat  down  to  operate  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
and  the  strategic  concept  of  "1-1/2  wars",  their  guidance  was  far  from  explicit. 

In  his  1970  Posture  Statement,  Defense  Secretary  Laird  suggested  the 
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meaning  of  the  "1-1/2  war"  strategic  concept  for  general  purpose  force  planning. 

The  stated  basis  of  our  conventional  posture  in  the  1960s  was  the  so-called 
"2-1/2  war"  principle.  According  to  it,  U.S.  forces  would  be  maintained  for  a 
three-month  conventional  forward  defense  of  NATO,  a  defense  of  Korea  or 
Southeast  Asia  against  a  full-scale  Chinese  attack  and  a  minor  contingency 
simultaneously.  These  force  levels  were  never  reached. 

In  the  effort  to  harmonize  doctrine  and  capability  we  chose  what  is  best 
described  as  the  "1-1/2  war"  strategy.  Under  it  we  will  maintain  in  peacetime 
general  purpose  forces  adequate  for  simultaneously  meeting  a  major  Communist 
attack  in  either  Europe  or  Asia,  assisting  allies  against  non-Chinese  threats  in 
Asia,  and  contending  with  a  contingency  elsewhere. 

An  important  objective  of  the  new  strategy  is  smaller,  more  mobile  and 
more  efficient  general  forces  .  .  . 

These  three  principles  underlying  general  purpose  force  planning  in  the 
Nixon  administration  are  significant  in  several  respects.  The  first  statement  alleges 
that  forces  for  the  "2-1/2  war"  strategy  were  never  generated.  But  this  argument 
depends  critically  on  whether  the  Reserves  were  counted  as  part  of  the  forces 
dedicated  to  a  major  contingency.  If  as  Mr.  McNamara  had  insisted,  a  major 
contingency  was  planned  for  and  required  a  Reserve  mobilization,  the  countering 
argument  can  be  made  that  forces  were  available  to  meet  dual,  major  contingencies, 
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but  there  was  a  political  decision  not  to  utilize  them.  If  the  revised  strategic 
concept  was  merely  an  acknowledgement  of  the  decoupling  of  the  Reserves  from  a 
major,  non-European  contingency,  such  an  action  would  not  lead  immediately  to 
force  reductions. 

There  appeared  to  be  a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  new  strategy  could  be 

rationalized.  In  one  conception,  the  strategic  shift  was  allowing  force  posture  to 

dictate  policy.  In  order  to  "harmonize"  strategy  and  force  posture  in  this  regard,  all 

that  was  necessary  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  contingencies,  while  keeping  the 

active  force  posture  intact.  But  this  did  not  appear  in  keeping  with  either  the 

pledge  to  reduce  defense  spending  or  to  maintain  all  U.S.  treaty  commitments. 

From  another  viewpoint,  the  change  in  the  strategic  concept  could  be  seen  as  a 

rationale  for  the  eventual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam.  If  the  other 

contingencies  remained  covered  adequately  through  a  combination  of  active  and 

Reserve  forces,  then  the  nation's  ground  forces  could  be  reduced,  conceivably  by  the 
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ten  divisions  in  Southeast  Asia,  thereby  accruing  a  considerable  "peace  dividend." 

None  of  these  interpretations  completely  or  accurately  describes  either  the 
motivation  or  the  resulting  force  posture.  The  Nixon  admini'tration  was  faced  with 
the  need  to  proffer  the  appearance  of  a  reduction  of  the  U.S.  effort  in  Southeast 
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Throughout  the  late  1960s,  the  military  chiefs  argued  that  to  fight  two 
and  one-half  wars  would  require  thirty  regular  Army  and  Marine  divisions,  not 
twenty-two,  an  attendant  36  air  wings,  not  26,  and  a  correspondingly  larger  air  and 
sealift  capability.  The  Joint  Chiefs  testified  that  if  the  other  major  contingency 
were  to  be  fully  funded  it  would  cost  approximately  $20  billion  more  each  year  in 
the  projected  defense  budget.  See  Juan  Cameron,  "The  Armed  Forces'  Reluctant 
Retrenchment,"  Fortune  (November  1970)  and  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  DoD 
A^ropriations  for  FY  1971,  91st  Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO 
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A  number  of  approaches  to  the  obtaining  of  that  peace  dividend  were 
outlined  in  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic  committee  in  1969.  See  "The 
Military  Budget  and  National  Economic  Priorities,"  Hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economy  in  Government  of  the  ''pint  Economic  Committee,  9 1st 
Congress,  1st  session,  Part  l,  1969. 
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Asia,  to  cut  defense  spending,  to  end  conscription  and  lower  the  total  force,  while 

simultaneously  giving  the  assurances  of  maintaining  U.S.  commitments  abroad.  In 

this  regard,  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  and  the  blending  of  these  conflicting  goals  within  a 
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coherent  strategic  concept,  was  an  artful  design. 

Key  to  the  planned  force  reductions  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  was  a 

concept  of  "local  area  defense"  that  had  emerged  from  the  original  NSC  analysis  of 

general  purpose  force  planning  for  the  administration.  The  espoused  aim  was  to 

withdraw  U.S.  troops  stationed  abroad  and  concentrate  them  in  the  continental 

U.S.--a  quasi-renewal  of  the  concept  of  the  strategic  reserve  that  had  been  depleted 

in  spirit  and  in  strength  during  the  Vietnam  deployments.  However,  these  forces 

constituting  a  central  reserve  were  not  tasked  with  a  mission  of  global  intervention. 

The  reasoning  behind  the  redeployment  was  explained  by  G.  Warren  Nutter, 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Security  Affairs: 

This  concept  is  not  so  much  one  of  bottling  up  and  containing  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  solely  with  our  own  forces,  as  relying  more  heavily  on  the  idea 
of  local  defense.  We  want  these  countries  to  defend  themselves  in  all  but  cases 
of  massive  attack.  We  are  committed  to  maintaining  our  combat  forces  in 
Europe  for  the  time  being,  but  not  elsewhere. 

Secretary  Laird  elaborated  further  on  the  concept  in  his  1972  Posture 

Statement  when  he  explained  that  the  deterrent  to  localized  conflict— apart  from  a 

large-scale  Soviet  or  Chinese  attack— "will  be  provided  by  Allies  and  friends  who 

9S 

themselves  have  a  capability  and  national  will  to  defend  themselves." 

The  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  concept  of  local  area  defense,  and  the  clamor 
from  Congress  for  NATO  nations  to  assume  a  greater  role  in  Alliance  burden-sharing 
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This  point  was  stressed  by  Robert  Komer  in  a  personal  interview.  See 
also  Leslie  Gelb  and  Arnold  Kuzmack*s  discussion  of  force  allocation,  op.  cit.,  p. 
206. 
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Warren  Nutter,  quoted  in  Cameron,  op.  cit. 

^Melvin  R.  Laird,  DoD  Annual  Report,  FY  1972,  p.  107. 
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made  a  strong  case  for  the  reduction  of  U.S.  general  purpose  forces.  The  question 
now  became,  in  a  semantic  reversal  of  previous  yardsticks  of  force  sufficency,  "How 
little  would  suffice?" 

Several  models  of  conventional  force  posture,  offered  publicly  to  match 

the  revised  strategic  concept,  suggest  the  classified  options  being  prepared  in  the 

Pentagon.  Carl  Kaysen  posited  that  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  a 

reduction  of  U.S.  commitments  in  Asia  "might  permit  a  total  reduction  of  between 

five  and  six  divisions"  in  the  active  ground  forces.  However,  to  allow  for  the 

maintenance  of  an  appropriate  strategic  reserve,  even  though  the  new  strategy 

would  rule  out  "emergency  interventions  in  substantial  force  on  short  notice  on  a 

world-wide  basis,"  Kaysen  advocated  a  total  reduction  of  between  "four  and  five 

divisions,  with  corresponding  .  .  .  (although  proportionately  smaller)  reductions  in 

naval  and  tactical  air  forces."  This  reduction  in  force  would  discourage  U.S. 

unilateral  intervention  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  Latin  America,  and  would  limit 
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severely  a  U.S.  conventional  response  in  the  Middle  East.  By  taking  the  pre- 
Vietnam  FY  1964  defense  budget,  adjusting  it  to  FY  1969  prices  and  then  applying 
his  proposed  reductions,  Kaysen  arrived  at  a  total  obligational  authority  for  some 
future  year  "197x"  of  approximately  $50  billion,  equating  to  a  $12.6  billion  reduction 
of  the  1964  budget  cost  in  1969  dollars.  ^ 

In  attempting  to  forecast  and  allocate  the  "fiscal  dividend"  derived  from 
ending  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  Charles  L.  Schultze  was  less  optimistic  regarding 
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Kaysen,  op.  cit.  p.  577-578.  Kaysen  posited  that  the  liklehood  of 
renewed  major  conflict  in  the  Middle  East  depended  on  US/ USSR  relations,  which  he 
saw  to  be  improving. 

^Kaysen  also  realized  that  this  projection  was  optimistic,  and  depended 
upon  a  mutual  Soviet-American  acceptance  of  the  need  to  increase  international 
stability  through  the  reduction  and  control  of  both  nuclear  and  conventional  arms. 
See  pp.  582-84. 
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such  an  abrupt  reduction  in  the  defense  budget.  Assuming  a  reduction  in  defense 
spending  in  FY  1971  of  some  $21  billion,  Schultze  nevertheless  projected  a  TOA  of 
$70  billion.  He  further  warned  that  unless  a  "very  vigorous  screening  of  currently 
approved  and  proposed  weapons  systems  developments"  was  combined  with  a 
reduction  of  U.S.  commitments  abroad  and  attendant  general  purpose  force 
reductions,  the  action-reaction  dynamic  of  the  arms  race  would  result  in  defense 
budgets  "well  beyond  that  level  in  subsequent  years." 

For  another  group  of  analysts  attempting  to  match  force  posture  with 

strategy,  the  Nixon  administration  needed  to  adopt  as  an  aim  the  general  purpose 

force  levels  that  existed  under  the  Eisenhower  administration— a  total  of  14  Army 

and  Marine  divisions  with  accompanying  air  support.  These  forces,  they  projected, 
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.  . .  would  entail  no  significant  reduction  in  the  American  capability  to  meet  a 
major  European  contingency,  and  would  leave  a  small  force  for  dealing  with  a 
minor  contingency.  If  actually  established,  such  force  levels  would  cost 
approximately  $30  billion  per  year  less  than  the  present  general  purpose  forces, 
$17  billion  annually  less  than  those  advocated  within  the  military  establishment 
for  a  baseline  posture,  and  $10  billion  less  than  those  projected  as  a  result  of 
President  Nixon's  decision  to  prepare  for  one  major  and  one  minor  contingency. 

Attracted  by  these  projected  savings,  the  Nixon  administration  initiated 
significant  reductions  in  U.5.  ground  forces.  First  proposals  called  for  a  total 
reduction  of  three  active  divisions,  and  Secretary  Laird  noted  that  future 
redeployments  from  Southeast  Asia  "would  probably  result  in  greater  troop 
reductions."^ 


Charles  L.  Schultze,  "Budget  Alternatives  after  Vietnam"  pp.  40-41. 

Allison,  May  and  Yarmolinsky,  op.  cit.,  pp.  260-261. 

^Quoted  in  Grover  Heiman,  "Restructuring  for  the  Nixon  Doctrine," 
Armed  Forces  Management,  April  1970.  Composition  of  the  Army  force  of  17-1/3 
divisions  included  1  airborne,  2  airmobile,  4-1/3  infantry,  4  mechanized,  4  armored 
and  5  independent  brigades. 
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Aiding  these  additional  force  reductions  was  the  concept  of  "total  force 

planning"  which  called  for  the  use  of  all  conventional  forces— regular,  Reserve  and 

allied— to  meet  possible  major  or  minor  contingencies.  To  assist  in  the  force 

planning  for  a  range  of  contingencies,  a  new  lexicon  of  force  planning  categories 

was  created  "to  provide  a  more  definitive  explanation  ...  on  how  the  total  force 

104 

concept  will  be  applied  to  specific  regional  situations." 

combined  force  planning  will  allow  the  integration  of  U.S.  forces  with  local 
forces  (NATO  and  Korean). 

complementary  force  planning  anticipated  a  U.S.  military  obligation  but  no 
predeployed  U.S.  force,  (i.e.,  Thailand).  In  this  case  the  U.S.  would  provide 
specialized  support  or  assistance  designed  to  augment  the  local  forces. 

supplementary  force  planning  called  for  the  U.S.  to  supplement  local  forces 
through  the  provision  of  security  assistance  (Iran  in  the  mid-seventies). 

Unilateral  force  planning  outlined  U.S.  requirements  for  responding  to 
contingencies  where  U.S.  interests  were  at  stake,  but  in  situations  where  the 
U.S.  would  not  expect  active  support  from  other  states. 

Further,  under  this  concept  of  total  force  planning,  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  forces  were  to  play  a  key  role.  "Reserve  components  will  be  the  initial  and 
primary  source  of  augmentation  of  the  active  forces  during  a  contingency.  The 
increased  reliance  on  the  Reserves  requires  much  higher  readiness  than  they  have 
had  in  the  past."*^ 

This  combination  of  total  force  planning,  "Vietnamization"  and  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  resulted  in  a  force  of  13-2/3  Army  divisions  plus  three  Marine  divisions  by 
the  end  of  1972.  The  rationale  for  the  reductions  included  the  allies'  capability  for 
"realistic  deterrence,"  the  capacity  of  local  forces  to  deter  or  defend  against  a 
small  conventional  threat,  and  the  growing  cost  of  U.S.  forces,  given  the  end  of  the 
draft  and  the  increasing  expense  of  an  all-volunteer  force. 

The  total  force  for  a  "1-1/2  war"  strategy  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  at  the 
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Melvin  R.  Laird,  DoD  Annual  Report,  FY  1972. 
^Melvin  R.  Laird,  DoD  Annual  Report,  FY  1973. 
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end  of  the  major  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam  was  described  in  the  following 
106 

manner. 

About  one  third  of  our  general  purpose  forces  are  necessarily  deployed 
abroad  to  provide  a  capability  for  responding  rapidly  to  threats  to  American  and 
allied  interests  .  .  .  The  forces  remaining  in  the  United  States  serve  as  a  ready 
reserve  for  reinforcing  our  forward  deployments,  and  for  protecting  our 
interests  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Our  NATO  force  in  Europe  consists  of  4-1/3  divisions  .  .  . 

United  States  forces  in  Asia  consist  of  those  still  supporting  operations  in 
Indochina  and  normal  forward  deployments  not  directly  related  to  Vietnam 
needs.  The  basic  forces  include  one  Army  division  stationed  in  Korea  and  2/3  of 
a  Marine  division  located  in  Okinawa. 


What  was  the  impact  of  budgetary  or  public  opinion  constraints  on  the 
process  of  force  planning  for  a  lesser  contingency? 

At  first  glance,  a  comparison  of  the  allocation  of  forces  to  the  lesser 
contingency  under  the  ”1-1/2  war"  strategy  does  not  appear  markedly  different  from 
that  portrayed  for  the  "2-1/2  war"  strategy  (Table  on  page  89).  Although  the  total 
forces  have  been  reduced,  the  strategic  reserves  and  the  projection  forces  dedicated 
to  rapid  deployment  appear  to  remain  intact.  But  as  often  is  the  case,  this  static 
comparison  of  the  forces  does  not  provide  a  complete  accounting  of  the  capability 
of  the  forces,  nor  do  the  forces  procured  in  support  of  the  strategy  completely 
explain  the  rationale  behind  that  force  posture.  This  qualitative  shortfall  of 
conventional  forces  capable  of  rapid  deployment  to  a  lesser  contingency  during  this 
period  can  be  more  completely  explained  in  terms  of  budgetary  and  public  opinion 
constraints. 

The  force  posture  in  support  of  this  revised  strategic  concept  resulted  from 
imposed  external  constraints  of  manpower,  money  and  the  public  opposition  to  the 
Vietnam  war.  In  the  first  case,  the  adjustment  to  a  "1-1/2  war"  capability  could  be 


^Richard  M.  Nixon  U.S.  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970s,  Shaping  A  Durable 
Peace.  A  Report  to  the  Congress,  May  3,  1973,  pp.  188-189. 
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seen  merely  as  a  reaction  to  the  realities  of  matching  strategy  to  forces  available 
and  as  an  acquiescence  to  manpower  constraints  rather  than  as  a  conceptual 
breakthrough.  As  Secretary  McNamara  knew,  a  major  contingency  required  a 
Reserve  call-up.  With  the  President's  reluctance  to  take  this  action,  it  appeared 
that  one  of  the  (simultaneous)  major  contingencies  would  have  to  be  eliminated  from 
the  strategic  concept. 

This  debate  regarding  the  capability  and  utility  of  the  Reserve  forces  in  a 
lesser  contingency  was  not  new.  Prior  to  the  Vietnam  deployments,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
had  d’ffered  sharply  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  whether  the  force  in  being 
represented  a  "2-1/2  war"  capability,  because  they  disputed  the  ability  of  the 
Reserve  units  to  be  deployed  rapidly.  General  Earle  Wheeler  testified,  "You  can't 
put  Reserve  forces  into  combat  in  ninety  days  as  was  planned.  They  aren’t  ready. 
You  need  four  months  to  call  them,  train,  equip  and  ship  them  to  a  combat 
zone."107 

After  Vietnam,  the  political  reluctance  to  call  up  the  Reserves  seemed  to 
have  made  permanent  the  break  between  the  use  of  the  Reserves  and  a  limited 
contingency.  Maxwell  Taylor  had  concluded  by  1970  that  the  single  most  important 
lesson  of  the  Vietnam  war  was  that  "limited  war  in  the  present  climate  is  not  a 
realistic  option  of  U.S.  foreign  policy."  The  only  option  left  to  the  President  was  a 

"declared  war  of  clearly  defined  objectives,  rapidly  conducted  without  conscripts  of 

_  108 
Reservists. 

If  the  Reserves  were  excluded  from  fighting  in  a  limited  contingency,  then 
the  forces  to  meet  such  a  conflict  would  have  to  be  drawn  from  the  strategic 

107Quoted  in  Cameron,  op.  cit.  See  also  Lynn  D.  Smith,  "Is  Pentagon 
Reserve  Planning  Realistic?"  Army,  (February  1972). 

108 

Maxwell  Taylor,  Address  to  the  National  War  College,  September  1970, 
quoted  in  Cameron,  op.  cit. 
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reserve  of  conventional  forces  stationed  in  the  United  States.  But  the  readiness  of 

these  forces  during  the  Vietnam  drawdown  was  less  than  adequate  to  meet  the 

demands  of  rapid  deployment.  General  Wheeler's  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  U.S. 

109 

rotation  policies  on  the  effectiveness  of  CONUS  forces  is  illuminating. 

We  drew  down  very  heavily  on  the  strategic  reserve  forces  here  in  the  U.S. 
In  effect,  the  divisions  here  were  replacement  units  for  the  divisions  in 
Vietnam.  They  were  not  "ready"  divisions.  In  effect,  we  directed  most  of  the 
resources  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  to  fighting  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

In  substantiation  of  this  thesis,  a  report  issued  by  the  Senate  Preparedness 

Investigating  Sub-committee  dealing  with  Army  and  Marine  units  assigned  to  the 

strategic  reserve  in  1969  concluded  that  manpower  constraints  and  rotation  policies 

had  resulted  in  "shortages  of  qualified  officers,  noncommissioned  officers  and 

enlisted  men"  that  generally  hampered  the  "ability  to  attain  reasonable  combat 

effectiveness."**®  In  most  cases  it  was  judged  that  the  units  would  require  further 

advanced  training  following  the  overcoming  of  personnel  and  equipment  shortages  in 

the  event  of  a  subsequent  contingency  requiring  deployment. 

A  second  major  theme  in  the  explanation  of  the  revision  of  the  strategic 

concept  was  the  need  to  reduce  the  defense  budget.  This  strategic  reappraisal, 

conducted  with  the  goal  of  reducing  defense  spending,  made  no  attempt  to  break 
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Testimony  of  General  Earle  D.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  DoD 
Appropriations  for  FY  1971,  91st  Congress,  2nd  session,  (Washington,  D.C.:  US0PO 
1970)  p.  150. 

**®Typical  of  the  units  examined  was  the  6th  Armored  Cavalry  Regiment 
at  Fort  Meade,  Virginia.  Although  the  unit  was  technically  capable  of  deployment 
to  anywhere  in  the  world,  Vi  tnam  personnel  policies  and  material  demands  had 
sapped  its  strength.  Units  were  maintained  at  between  75  and  80%  of  optimum 
strength,  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  due  to  the  one- year  combat  assignment,  and 
chronically  short  of  training  items.  See  George  W.  Ashworth,"  Pentagon  Studies 
Rebuilding  of  Forces  for  Long-term  Needs,"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  February  17, 
1969.  On  the  matter  of  fluctuation  in  personnel,  the  subcommittee  found  in  the  2nd 
Marine  Division  that  during  the  calendar  year  1967  the  division  received  a  total  of 
15,106  Marines  who  were  Vietnam  returnees  while  losing  10,441  marines  by  direct 
transfer  to  the  Western  Pacific.  Authorized  strength  of  the  Division  was  18,457. 
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away  from  the  concept  of  matching  forces  to  anticipated  contingencies,  such  as 
reverting  to  an  Eisenhower-like  "cap"  on  the  defense  budget,  or  assigning  a  certain 
percent  of  the  budget  or  of  the  GNP  to  defense.  The  way  to  reduce  defense 
expenditures,  it  was  posited,  was  to  reduce  U.S.  defense  commitments  abroad. 

Thus,  in  responding  to  limits  imposed  on  U.S.  defense  spending  as  reflected 
through  public  opinion  and  the  Congress,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  altered  the  perception 
of  the  threat,  emphasized  the  technoiogically-intensive  air  and  sea  arms  over  the 
manpower-intensive  ground  forces  and,  in  the  process,  adopted  many  of  the  anti¬ 
intervention  critiques  of  American  foreign  and  defense  policy.  Although  the  United 
States  still  intended  to  meet  its  commitments,  the  assumption  was  that  this 
objective  could  be  met  through  a  diminished  military  presence  abroad  and  attendant 
lower  defense  spending. 

In  the  third  case,  the  U.S.  had  to  extricate  itself  from  the  quagmire  of 
Vietnam.  Even  if  the  Nixon  administration  had  wanted  to  demonstrate  an 
"exuberant  confidence"  in  the  capability  of  the  U.S.  to  intervene  in  lesser,  third- 
world  contingencies,  public  opinion  acted  to  prevent  such  a  stance.  Reducing  the 
American  presence  in  Vietnam  would  lessen  U.S.  defense  spending,  while 
simultaneously  lowering  the  profile  of  a  war  rapidly  rising  in  unpopularity.  There 
was  no  room  in  the  U.S.  strategic  concept  for  a  second  simultaneous  major 
contingency.  Vietnam,  through  the  process  of  Vietnamization  and  in  response  to 
manpower  bnd  budgetary  constraints,  became  compressed  into  an  image  of  a  lesser 
contingency—at  least  as  visualized  through  the  lens  of  a  "1-1/2  war"  strategy. 

Despite  this  strategic  readjustment  to  external  constraints,  there  was  still 
a  need  for  CONUS-based  divisions  flexible  enough  to  respond  to  an  unanticipated 
contingency.  Those  who  advocated  a  minimum  general  purpose  force  structure 
argued  also  'for  an  "increasing  mobility"  of  conventional  forces  to  make  "the  same 
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units  available  for  a  wide  range  of  secondary  contingencies."  This  approach  to  a 

rapid  deployment  capability  remained  economically  attractive,  for  given  the 

desirable  assumptions  of  mobility  and  flexibility  of  the  strategic  reserve,  it  was 

assumed  that  "the  requirements  for  these  contingencies  are  not  additive."*  *  * 

Secretary  Laird  confessed  in  his  1972  Posture  Statement  that  such  a 

capability  was  not  at  hand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  faced  serious  strategic 

mobility  problems  in  executing  this  rapid  deployment  concept  required  in  the  early 

stages  of  a  contingency.  However,  he  favored  such  a  concept  for  its  ability  to 

provide  an  element  of  conventional  deterrence  at  a  relatively  inexpensive  price  even 

112 

as  he  expressed  displeasure  with  the  concept  of  force  planning  for  a  "half  war." 

I  don't  like  those  terms  (2-1/2  war  or  1-1/2  war).  What  I  think  is  important 
is  to  develop  that  kind  of  strtegy  which  is  necessary  to  deter  war  and  to  prevent 
war.  I  don't  believe  that  our  strategy  shouid  be  based,  as  Secretary  McNamara 
and  President  Kennedy  had  used  those  terms,  on  the  basis  of  fighting  wars.  1 
think  we  should  base  our  strategy  on  the  best  kind  of  capability  that  will 
prevent  war  .  .  . 

Given  this  line  of  reasoning,  it  is  conceivable  that,  barring  external  events  that 
perturbed  the  steady  decline  of  conventional  forces  under  the  Nixon  administration, 
the  "1-1/2  war"  strategy  might  have  devolved  into  some  more  general  terminology 
to  describe  the  construction  of  general  purpose  forces  with  a  deterrence,  rather 
than  a  war-fighting  mission.  However,  two  events  in  the  Middle  East— the  Jordan 
crisis  in  1970  and  the  October  war  in  1973—  served  to  document  the  poor  state  of 
U.S.  general  purpose  forces  in  terms  of  a  rapid  deployment  capability. 

In  assessing  its  military  options  in  the  Jordanian  crisis  that  threatened  to 
involve  Syria,  Iraq,  Israel  and,  perhaps,  the  superpowers,  the  Nixon  administration, 
like  Kennedy's  administration  in  Laos,  found  its  conventional  force  choices  severely 

***AUison,  May  and  Yarmolinsky,  op.  cit.,  p.  260. 
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Quoted  in  Lloyd  Norman,  "Mr.  Laird  and  the  No-War  Strategy  for  the 
1970s,"  Army  (February  1971). 
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constrained.**^ 

An  analysis  of  our  capabilities  indicated  that  we  had  only  four  brigades 
capable  of  reaching  Jordan  quickly,  and  such  an  operation  would  enlist  our 
entire  strategic  reserve.  It  would  take  ...  72  hours  to  commit  the  82nd 
Airborne  Division  from  the  United  States. 

The  82nd  Airborne  apparently  was  the  only  unit  capable  of  rapid 

deployment  to  Jordan,  but  the  division  was  so  understrength  that  only  two  of  the 

three  brigades  could  have  been  deployed  in  combat-ready  status.  The  situation 

resulted  in  a  high-level  Army  investigation  into  the  status  of  the  division,  and  a 

114 

subsequent  increase  in  its  manpower  and  material  priority.  Congressional 
inquiries  attendant  to  the  inability  of  the  U.S.  to  respond  effectively  added  further 
urgency  to  the  matter  and  appeared  to  be  an  important  factor  in  arresting  the 
continuing  decline  of  the  number  of  active  divisions  in  the  strategic  reserve,  if  not 
in  turning  around  the  defense  budget. 

The  reforms  were  not  widespread.  Two  years  later  the  82nd  remained  the 
only  combat-ready  unit  in  the  strategic  reserves.  In  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Defense  Appropriations  SuL  uimittee,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Westmoreland  told  of 
his  concern  regarding  the  "inadequate  level  of  readiness"  of  forces  stationed  within 
the  United  States.  "Today  I  must  tell  you  that  this  condition  continues,  caused 
primarily  by  a  shortage  of  trained  personnel  and  the  severe  reduction  in  strength  we 
are  undergoing  this  year."*  Westmoreland  testified  that  as  of  March  197 2  the 
Army  had  only  one  of  its  seven  divisions  assigned  to  the  strategic  reserve  ready  for 


**"*Henry  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  p.  605. 
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George  Asworth,  "U.S.  Army's  Worldwide  Profile  Shrinks  under  Budget 
Axe,"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  December  7,  1970. 

*  ^Testimony  of  General  William  C.  Westmoreland  quoted  in  "Rapid 
Manpower  cuts  leave  Army  with  1  Combat  Division  in  U.S.,"  Baltimore  Sun,  March 
20,  1972,  p.  8. 
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immediate  use  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  inability  of  the  United  States  to  respond  with  conventional  forces  to 
this  type  of  emergency  was  brought  home  during  the  brief  Soviet-U.S.  confrontation 
in  the  Middle  East  during  the  October  War  of  1973.  In  this  instance,  and  for  reasons 
still  not  totally  clear,  the  United  States  raised  the  military  bidding  above  the 
conventional  table  stakes  in  a  nuclear  bluff. ^  Although  provocation  was  present 
in  the  form  of  a  "brutal"  Soviet  note  threatening  unilateral  intervention,  the  U.S. 
response  appeared  as  an  overreaction  in  its  inclusion  of  the  alerting  of  strategic 
nuclear  forces  in  a  situation  which  apparently  required  only  the  application  of 
conventional  force— if  it  had  been  available. 

As  a  result  of  these  two  crises,  questions  regarding  the  sizing  of  U.S. 

general  purpose  forces  began  to  surface  again,  and  the  constraints  of  public  opinion 

and  defense  spending  appeared  to  relax  somewhat.  A  broad  reassessment  of  the 

Nixon  Doctrine  was  occurring  as  well.  The  Doctrine  had  argued  that  U.S. 

commitments  should  determine  the  force  posture,  but,  under  these  constraints,  the 

forces  had  been  reduced  while  the  political  pledges— most  pointedly  in  .Iordan  and 
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Israel— remained  intact.  Without  a  strong  strategic  reserve  and  some  method  of 


The  poor  state  of  the  strategic  reserves  w?'  further  detailed  in  a  report 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  May  of  1972  that  concluded,  "many  units  in  the 
Strategic  Army  Forces  in  the  United  States  are  not  combat  ready."  The  deficiencies 
alleged  in  this  review  related  to  both  manpower  and  material  failures,  with  a  large 
amount  of  equipment  in  either  poor  or  unusable  condition,  and  across-the-board 
shortages  in  qualified  personnel.  In  a  comment  on  the  report,  the  Army  rejected  a 
suggestion  to  reduce  further  the  size  of  the  strategic  reserve  (holding  at  six 
divisions  in  1972)  to  equal  the  dwindling  manpower  resources.  Thus  it  appeared  that 
a  certain  floor  in  the  number  of  active  divisions  had  been  reached,  even  though  the 
quality  of  the  force  remained  highly  suspect.  See  "U.S.  Report  Calls  Many  Units  of 
Strategic  Forces  Unready,"  New  York  Times,  May  18,  1972,  p.  1. 

*^5ee  Barry  Blechman,  "The  Nuclear  Alert:  Too  Big  a  Stick?" 
Washington  Star  News,  December  2,  1973. 

*^See  Drew  Middleton,  "U.S.  Global  Role:  Are  Forces  Big  Enough?"  New 
York  Times,  March  17,  1974. 
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rapidly  augmenting  allied  forces  in  a  crisis,  it  appeared  that  the  United  States  had 

surrendered  the  military  component  of  this  deterrence  doctrine. 

Warning  that  deterrence  of  war  "does  not  simply  derive  from  a  pile  of 

nuclear  weapons,"  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  called  in  October  1974  for  an 
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increase  in  the  division  strength  of  the  Army  from  13  to  16  divisions.  Schlesinger 
claimed  that  at  its  current  level  "the  Army  is  hard  pressed  to  fulfill  even  the 
nominal  requirements"  of  the  post-Vietnam  "1-1/2  war"  strategy.  The  Defense 
Secretary  also  spelled  out  a  new  conventional  force  posture  in  support  of  this 
strategy.  ^ 


When  the  present  administration  changed  the  strategic  concept  and  set  an 
objective  of  13  Army  divisions,  it  did  so  on  the  assumption  that  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  would  be  rapidly  deployable  and  effective.  We  have  now 
concluded  that  such  key  reliance  on  guard  and  Reserve  forces  for  initial  defense 
missions  would  be  imprudent. 

This  increase  in  force  structure  was  further  dictated  by  the  balance  of  force  ratios 

in  the  current  strategic  concept,  the  maintenance  of  two  major  strong  points  in 

conjunction  with  our  allies,  and  the  need  to  provide  for  a  "highly  combat-ready  force 
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for  initial  defense." 

By  1976,  the  last  of  the  Nixon-Ford  years,  the  strategic  concept  as  the 
basis  for  planning  general  purpose  forces  had  been  turned  upside-down,  and  the 
lesser  contingency  was  restored  again  to  a  matter  of  high  priority.  In  1977 
Secretary  of  Defense  Rumsfeld  referred  to  the  primary  contingencies  that 
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generated  the  conventional  forces  as  the  standard  scenarios  in  NATO  and  Korea 

.  122 

plus, 

What  has  in  the  past  been  described  as  the  lesser  contingency  such  as  might 
arise  in  the  Caribbean  or  the  Middle  East,  and  initially  involve  U.S.  but  not 
Soviet  forces  .  .  .  Because  the  variety  of  non-nuclear  contingencies  is  so  great, 
it  is  particularly  important  to  test  our  posture  in  a  number  of  "off-design" 
cases.  A  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  is  an  example  of  a  case  which  could  make 
demands  on  the  U.S.  posture  not  brought  out  by  any  of  the  base  cases. 

Despite  the  somewhat  circular  logic  that  characterized  the  general  purpose 
force  planning  of  the  Nixon-Ford  years,  a  number  of  assumptions  had  been  put  to 
rest,  while  other  force  planning  factors  had  been  raised.  The  "1-1/2  war"  policy 
appeared  to  have  replaced  the  "2-1/2  war",  although  forces  dedicated  to  the  lesser 
contingency  were  uncertain,  at  best.  The  Reserves  appeared,  once  again,  to  be 
solely  dedicated  to  respond  to  a  major  contingency,  while  the  requirement  to 
improve  the  flexibility  and  mobility  of  the  strategic  reserves  was  again  being 
overemphasized,  if  underfunded.  The  dominant  contingencies  remained  in  Europe 
and  Northeast  Asia,  but  consideration  was  being  given  to  other  areas  of  U.S.  interest 
that  posed  different  and  difficult  force  planning  conditions. 

Whether  or  not  the  adjustment  in  the  U.S.  strategic  concept  from  "2-1/2 
wars"  to  "1-1/2"  was  more  apparent  than  real,  it  was  clear  that  a  change  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  "half  war"  was  envisioned  would  have  a  significant  impact  on 
force  planning  for  a  limited  contingency.  Post-Vietnam,  the  Nixon  Doctrine 
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Donald  Rumsfeld,  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report  FY  1978,  p. 
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See  Francis  J.  West's  interpretation  of  the  principles  underlying  the  "i- 
1/2  war"  strategy  in  "Conventional  Forces  Beyond  NATO"  in  Thompson,  ed.  National 
Security  in  the  1980s,  pp.  319-336. 
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rejected  the  Kennedy  administration's  image  of  the  "half  war"  as  a  non-Soviet 
"brushfire,"  and  posited  that  local  forces  would  now  assume  any  U.S.  ground  forces 
role  in  a  lesser  contingency.  The  lesser  contingency  as  seen  under  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  therefore  appeared  to  emphasize  the  Soviet-proxy  "field  of  fire"  model  to 
ensure  U.S.  involvement,  at  the  expense  (or  actually  with  the  savings)  of  planning 
for  lesser  scenarios,  and  with  the  Middle  East  evidently  assuming  increasing 
importance.  Similarly,  the  far  end  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict  of  the  "half  war"  was 
ignored.  In  a  period  of  detente,  US-USSR  conflict  beyond  the  borders  of  Europe  was 
unthinkable. 

However,  there  were  signs  also  that  this  strategic  concept  was  unlikely  to 
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remain  constant  through  the  next  four  years.  The  Soviets  in  1973  hinted  at  a 
conventional  capability  that  could  reach  beyond  the  confines  of  Eastern  Europe  to 
the  Middle  East.  The  aftermath  of  those  events  focused  global  attention  on  a  new 
arc  of  crisis  and  the  political  power  and  potential  of  oil  and  its  control.  In  that 
regard.  Secretary  Rumfeld's  remark  regarding  the  problems  posed  by  a  Persian  Gulf 
contingency  would  prove  prescient.  However,  it  would  be  some  time  before  the  new 
administration,  in  an  iterative  process  of  reappraisal,  retrenchment,  and 
rededication  and,  in  response  to  its  own  perceptions  of  budgetary  and  public  opinion 
constraints,  would  perceive  that  this  new  Soviet  threat  in  a  vital  region  demanded  a 
restructuring  of  U.S.  forces  to  meet  a  limited  contingency. 

Planning  Forces  for  "1-1/2  wars,"  1977-1979 

U.5.  Presidents  do  not  assume  office  and  then  quickly  renounce  the  foreign 
and  defense  policies  of  their  predecessors.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  marked  strain 
of  policy  consistency  and  an  honoring  of  past  commitments  that  runs  consecutively 
through  the  post-war  administrations.  Thus,  although  the  strategy  shifted,  U.S. 
alliances,  military  treaties  and  foreign  obligations  through  previous  executive 
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THE  ALLOCATION  AND  DEPLOYMENT  OF  MAJOR  GENERAL  PURPOSE 
FORCES  UNDER  THE  "1-1/2  WAR"  STRATEGIC  CONCEPT,  1973 

CONTINGENCIES 
1  War  + 


1  War  or 

Warsaw  Pact  attack  in 
Europe 

Allied  support 
Vital  to  U.S. 


CONUS  4-2/3 

DEPLOYED  4-1/3 

STRATEGIC 
RESERVE  ~ 

RESERVE  8 


Chinese  conventional 
attack  in  Asia 

Limited  allied  support 

Vital  to  U.S. 


1/2  War 

Lesser  contingency  else¬ 
where,  possibly  the 
Middle  East 

Allied  support  question¬ 
able 

Not  vital  to  U.S. 


FORCES 

(Army  and  Marine  Divisions) 

2-1/3  - 

1-2/3 

~  3 

-  1 


STRATEGIC  CONCEPT 


Nuclear  capability  of  U.S.  strategic/theater  forces 
serves  as  a  deterrent  to  full-scale  Soviet  attack 
in  Asia 

Prospects  for  a  coordinated  2-front  attack  on 
UJ5.  allies  are  low  because  of  the  risks  of  nuclear 
war  and  the  improbability  of  Sino-Soviet 
cooperation 

Reserves  may  not  have  to  mobilize 


Non-Chinese  threat  in 
Asia,  Middle  East  or 
Latin  America,  force 
planning  dependent  on 
allied  contribution 

In  case  of  subversion, 
guerilla  war,  wars  of 
national  liberation,  U.S. 
will  not  be  involved,  will 
preempt  through  eco¬ 
nomic  development, 
social  reform 


Sources:  Kissinger,  White  House  Years,  p.  220  ff. 
Gelb  and  Kuzmack,  op.  cit.,  p.  208. 
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agreement  ha*ve  remained  notably  intact— and  served  as  a  justification  for  the 

124 

planning  of  general  purpose  forces— since  1945. 

Despite  this  continuity  in  policy  content  and  commitment,  there  is  a 
considerable  discontinuity  in  policy  process  and  style.  Michael  Nacht  has  noted  a 
major  constraint  on  the  policy  process  which  he  has  termed  the  "clean  slate 
phenomenon." Each  newly-elected  administration  "seeks  to  make  its  mark  by 
evaluating  the  major  policies  and  programs  it  has  inherited,  by  dismantling  .  .  . 
ineffective  practices,  and  by  introducing  as  many  distinctively  new  initiatives  as  the 
system  will  tolerate."  So  it  was  with  the  Carter  administration.  Before  the 
commitments  and  concepts  of  the  outgoing  president  could  be  claimed  as  his  own, 
Jimmy  Carter  first  directed  a  reexamination  of  U.S.  strategy  and  force  posture. 

What  was  the  perception  of  the  threat?  How  did  this  threat  perception 
affect  the  formation  of  the  strategic  concept? 

Nacht  might  also  have  noted  that  many  of  the  changes  from  old  to  new 
administrations  are  those  of  style  rather  than  substance.  Thus  Carter  changed  the 
name  of  the  former  NSSM/NSDM  system  to  that  of  a  series  of  Presidential 
Directives,  (PD).  On  February  18  the  President  signed  a  Review  Memorandum 
(PRM-10,  Military  Strategy  and  Force  Posture  Review),  thereby  directing  a 
reassessment  of  the  U.S.  strategic  concept. 

The  original  terms  of  reference  of  this  study  called  for  a  "thorough 
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investigation  of  alternative  national  strategies  for  the  United  States."  This 
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broad  charter  raised  old  questions  of  departmental  claims  to  national  security  turf: 
the  State  Department  feared  an  invasion  of  its  diplomatic  domain,  while  the 
Defense  Department  was  concerned  with  the  impact  of  an  externally-developed 
"national  strategy"  on  its  internally-developed  force  posture.  Thus  a  bureaucratic 
battle  of  policy  participants  ensued. 

The  result,  predictably,  was  a  compromise.  The  study  was  divided  into  two 

parti.  A  "net  assessment,"  which  was  to  include  possible  national  strategies  in  a 

general  sense,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  Soviet  threat,  was  managed  under  a 

Special  Coordination  Committee,  and  chaired  by  Presidential  Security  Assistant 

Zbigniew  Brzezirtski.  A  "force  posture  statement",  dealing  with  the  specifics  of  the 

military  balance  and  alternative  military  strategies,  was  managed  by  a  Policy 

Review  Committee  under  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  International 

127 

Security  Affairs  (ISA),  and  chaired  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown. 

The  two  sections  of  the  memorandum,  being  the  product  of  different  joint 
authors,  quite  naturally  constructed  different  models  of  the  threat  existing  within 
the  structure  of  the  contemporary  international  political  system.  These  varying 
perspectives  added  to  the  confusion  surrounding  PRM-10,  and  resulted  in  conflicting 
interpretations  of  it.  The  author  of  the  first  draft  of  the  "net  assessment"  portion 
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Thus  the  split  between  net  assessment  and  force  planning,  introduced 
first  by  Secretary  Laird  and  considered  by  many  force  planners  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  contingency  analysis,  was  established  early  in  the  Carter  administration. 
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of  the  document  was  reported  to  be  Harvard  professor  Samuel  Huntington.  His 
original  work  expressed  pessimism  regarding  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
defend  against  a  Soviet  attack  in  Western  Europe.  This  view— particularly  the 
alleged  charge  that  the  U.S.  would  be  forced  to  abandon  the  NATO  doctrine  of 
"forward  defense",  as  well  as  a  significant  amount  of  territory  within  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  (attributed  to  co-author  Lynn  Davis)~met  with  predictable 
opposition  within  the  policy  process,  and  was  subsequently  modified.  Nevertheless, 
in  treating  the  US-USSR  relationship  as  the  "overriding  issue  of  American  diplomacy 
and  strategy"  the  "net  assessment"  draft  made  tew  concessions  to  the  visions  of  an 
international  order  based  on  detente  evoked  by  the  President  in  his  recent  campaign 
speeches.  Perhaps  more  important  for  this  study,  the  document's  focus  on  the 
Soviet  threat  in  central  Europe  continued  to  ignore  the  need  to  plan  general  purpose 
forces  for  a  range  of  lesser  contingencies  that  might  occur  simultaneously. 

The  official  version  of  the  document  was  not  released  to  the  public,  but  its 
central  themes  can  be  surmised  by  referring  to  Huntington's  published  work. 
Although  President  Carter  had  assumed  office  claiming  that  the  cold  war  had  ended, 
Professor  Huntington,  writing  in  Foreign  Policy,  offered  a  differing  interpretation  of 
international  events.  According  to  Huntington,  Soviet-American  relations  had 
entered  a  new  phase— "Era  II"— of  the  cold  war  that  would  be  characterized  by  a 
complex  relationship  of  both  competition  and  cooperation,  and  an  "incongruence  of 
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power  resources."  This  asymmetry  in  national  power  was  particularly  acute  in  the 

area  of  military  capabilities.  Although  Huntington's  first,  hard-line  contentions  of 

Soviet  military  superiority  in  central  Europe  were  eventually  softened  to  describe  a 

rough  equivalence,  it  was  evident  that  he  saw  a  weakened  U.S.  military  as  the  least 

effective  instrument  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  Because  of  this  relative  weakness  vis-a- 

vis  the  USSR,  the  U.S.  should  take  advantage  of  its  economic  strength  and 

technological  superiority  "in  resolving  regional  conflicts,  reducing  tensions  and 

129 

achieving  adequately  verfiable  arms  control  agreements.'* 

While  the  "net  assessment"  portion  of  PRM-10  was  obviously  not  ignored, 
the  majority  of  the  implementing  actors  within  national  security  sectors  of  the 
government  saw  the  "force  posture"  part  of  the  study  as  more  significant.  Certainly 
it  would  prove  to  have  the  most  direct  and  immediate  impact  in  terms  of  budgetary 
allocation,  regardless  of  the  ultimately  approved  image  of  the  US/U5SR 
relationship.  The  force  posture  statement  in  PRM-10  was  also  an  ambitious 
undertaking.  Its  purpose  was  to  define  a  wide  range  of  alternative  military 
strategies  and  construct  appropriate  military  force  postures  and  programs  in  support 
of  these  strategies.  In  keeping  with  the  olympic-like  competition  in  comprehensive 
military  reappraisals,  waged  in  this  country  when  the  presidential  election  results  in 
a  party  change  as  well,  this  policy  review  claimed  to  be  the  "most  important  review 
of  U.S.  national  security  policy  since  NSC-68." ^ 


^Samuel  P.  Huntington,  "Trade,  Technology  and  Leverage,"  Foreign 
Policy  No.  32  (Fail  1978),  pp.  63-80. 
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Within  the  "force  posture"  section  of  PRM-10,  interagency  task  forces 
131 

studied  five  broad  areas: 

1)  A  possible  conflict  in  central  Europe  against  the  Warsaw  Pact, 

2)  An  East-West  war  outside  Europe, 

3)  Possible  conflicts  in  East  Asia, 

4)  National  wars  of  liberation  on  the  Vietnam  scale,  and 

5)  Central  strategic  (nuclear)  war  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Assessments  of  the  military  needs  to  meet  contingencies  derived  from  these  broad 

categories  reportedly  led  to  over  200  "strategic  packages"  that  could  dictate 

required  force  levels.  These  options  were  then  narrowed  to  a  few  strategic 

concepts,  to  simplify  presidential  choice. 

Presidential  Directive  18  (PD-18)  was  signed  in  response  to  PRM-10  on 

August  24,  1977.  This  directive  established  a  national  strategic  concept  and 
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provided  initial  guidance  for  military  programs  and  policies.  As  reported  by  the 

133 

press,  the  directive  contained  five  major  elements: 

1)  A  greater  emphasis  on  the  non-military  aspects  of  American  foreign 
policy  (the  Huntington  "Era  IP'  thesis);  2)  a  stress  on  the  use  of  conventional  arms  in 
an  age  of  nuclear  parity;  3)  an  emphasis  on  NATO  and  Europe  4)  in  Huntington’s 
words,  "this  is  a  Europe-oriented  administration");  4)  an  emphasis  on  mobility 
(including  the  ability  to  deploy  forces  to  the  Third  World);  and  5)  a  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  Middle  East  and  the  Persian  Gull  (but  primarily  as  they  related  to 
NATO  interests). 

*  ^Kaiser,  op.  cit. 
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PD-18  also  indicated  the  need  for  more  studies,  specifically  in  the  areas 
of  intervention  (conducted  by  OSD/PA&E)  and  an  assessment  of  the  vulnerability  of 
the  U.S.  to  a  cutoff  of  its  oil  supply  (conducted  jointly  by  State  and  JCS). 
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From  the  viewpoint  of  this  study,  the  Presidential  Directive  is  particularly 
notable  for  the  added  weight  given  to  the  power  and  influence  of  conventional 
military  force,  as  well  as  for  its  emphasis  on  the  major  contingency  in  Europe  rather 
than  on  a  lesser  contingency  elsewhere. The  Directive  called  for  American 
forces  in  Europe  to  achieve  an  enhanced  ability  to  respond  to  a  conventional  attack. 
Another  instruction  called  for  the  construction  of  a  so-called  "light"  divisions  to  be 
readied  for  possible  use  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf  or  East  Asia.  These 
forces  should  be  capable  of  operating  without  requiring  fixed  bases,  such  as  the 
Army's  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  and  would  be  supported  by  selected  naval  and  tactical 
air  units. 

This  European  and  Middle  East  focus  was  spelled  out  in  greater  detail  in 

the  Consolidated  Guidance  issued  by  Defense  Secretary  Brown  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  in 

early  1978.  According  to  this  strategic  concept,  U.S.  armed  forces  were  to  prepare 

to  counter  a  Soviet  "blitzkrieg"  in  central  Europe  while  simultaneously  coping  with  a 

non-Soviet  "brushfire"  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Secretary's  guidance  included  the 
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following: 

Our  near  term  objective  is  to  assure  that  NATO  could  not  be  overwhelmed 
in  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  blitzkrieg  war,  and  we  will  invest  and  speed  our 
resources  preferentially  to  that  end. 

When  that  assurance  is  reasonably  in  hand,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to 
what  additional  capability,  if  any,  NATO  might  need  .  .  . 

Events  in  the  Persian  Gulf  could  soften  the  glue  that  binds  the  alliance  as 
surely  as  could  an  imbalance  of  military  force  across  the  inter-German  border. 
But  we  are  as  yet  unsure  of  the  utility  of  U.S.  military  power  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  contingencies. 

This  Consolidated  Guidance  implied  that  the  strategic  concept  of  "1-1/2 
wars"  in  the  Carter  administration  had  undergone  a  transformation  in  both  the 

“’wolfe,  op.  cit. 
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anticipated  geographic  location  of  the  lesser  conflict,  and  its  sequence  and 
relationship  to  the  major  contingency  in  Europe.  Secretary  Brown  was  directing  the 
services  to  prepare  to  fight  one  and  one  "half  wars"  in  which  the  whole  was  the 
Warsaw  Pact  invasion  and  the  half  could  be  a  flare-up  in  the  Persian  Gulf  that  might 
precede  the  war  in  Central  Europe. 

This  somewhat  revised  "1-1/2  war"  strategic  concept,  as  formulated  by  the 
Carter  administration,  was  further  spelled  out  by  Secretary  Brow  ;n  his  FY  1980 
Posture  Statement. 

It  has  become  difficult  to  imagine  another  separate  large  with  another 
major  power  breaking  out,  simultaneously  with  one  in  E'.  that  would 

require  a  large  U.S.  intervention.  A  simultaneous  lesser  c  mcy  on  the 

other  hand,  not  only  seems  plausible,  it  could  also  be  the  trigg^.  ing  event  for  a 
much  larger  conflict. 

The  administration's  strategic  concept  was  further  delineated  in  Secretary 

Brown's  response  to  Senator  McClellan's  question,  "Does  the  new  administration 
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intend  to  retain  1-1/2  wars  as  policy  guidance?" 

Yes.  It  is  unlikely  that  we  would  increase  the  force  planning  criteria 
beyond  1-1/2  wars.  It  is  possible  to  consider  expanding  the  one  war  concept  to 
include  more  specific  consideration  of  forces  required  for  a  world-wide  war  .  .  . 
The  development  of  such  a  concept  would  require  the  U.S.  to  consider  more 
explicitly  its  goals  and  objectives  around  the  world. 


How  were  forces  designed  and  deployed  in  support  of  the  strategic 
concept?  What  priority  was  allocated  to  forces  planned  to  meet  a  lesser 
contingency? 

Although  the  Carter  administration  intended  to  continue  the  strategic 
concept  of  its  predecessors,  the  strategy  and  force  posture  for  the  lesser 


*  ^Harold  Brown,  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1980,  p.  98. 

*^U.S.  Congress,  Senate.  Committee  on  Appropriations.  DoD 
Appropriations  for  FY  1978.  95th  Congress,  1st  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO 
l$77)  p.  223. 
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contingency  appeared  to  be  undergoing  some  modification.  However,  the  frequent 

and  ambivalent  references  to  the  Soviet-proxy  model  of  the  lesser  contingency  in 

Northeast  Asia  or  a  "brushfire"  war  in  the  Caribbean  made  it  apparent  that  the 

Carter  administration  had  not  decided  which  of  the  conflicts  within  a  range  of  "half 

war"  scenarios  the  U.S.  should  plan  its  forces  to  deter  or  fight.  By  1977,  however, 

the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  were  frequently  noted  in  official 

statements  as  "particularly  volatile  areas  that  could  well  be  the  scene  of  possible 

1 38 

"half  war"  contingencies." 

In  focusing  on  a  specific  locale  for  the  "half  war",  Secretary  Brown  was 

adding  credence  to  the  Rumsfeld  scenario  of  a  lesser  contingency  in  Southwest  Asia 

for  which  U.S.  general  purpose  forces  were  unprepared.  In  explaining  that  an  attack 

on  Western  Europe  by  the  Warsaw  Pact  remained  "the  most  plausible  major 

contingency"  and  therefore  was  the  prime  driver  for  U.S.  conventional  force  levels, 
139 

he  also  noted, 

The  basis  for  determining  whether  we  also  have  the  capability  for  a 
simultaneous  lesser  contingency  is  less  easy  to  identify.  A  conflict  in  Korea 
.  .  .  should  not  impose  a  requirement  for  U.S.  ground  forces  on  anything  like 
the  scale  needed  in  a  European  war.  A  conflict  in  the  area  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  occurring  either  prior  to  or  simultaneously  with  a  war  in 
Europe,  would  obviously  subject  our  posture  to  a  most  rigorous  test. 

This  admission  implied  that  under  the  defense  policies  of  the  Carter 

administration,  the  "off-design"  case  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  being  recognized  as  a 
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Remarks  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  before  the  National 
Security  Industrial  Association,  DoD  News  Release,  September  15,  1977. 
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Harold  Brown,  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1980,  p.  99.  It  was  assumed  that 
a  Northeast  Asia  contingency  could  demand  a  higher  U.S.  force  level  than  a  non- 
Soviet  conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  However,  the  Korean  contingency  was  seen  as  a 
less  likely  major  contingency.  If  North  Korea  invaded  the  South,  it  would 
presumedly  do  so  with  the  aid  of  the  USSR  or  PRC.  Therefore  the  conflict  would 
have  exceeded  the  prevailing  conceptual  limits  imposed  on  the  "half  war".  See  U.S. 
Congress,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  U.S.  Projection  Forces;  Requirements, 
Scenarios  Options  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1978),  p.  5. 
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limited  contingency  capable  of  generating  its  own  dedicated  forces.  The  fact  that  a 

conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  could  be  linked  to  a  NATO  scenario  seemed  to  require 

140 

forces  capable  for  dealing  with  each  contingency  separately.  Further,  the  notion 

that  the  minor  contingency  could  occur  almost  concurrently  with  the  major  conflict, 

coupled  with  the  assumption  that  it  would  prove  difficult  to  shift  forces  between  the 

theaters,  appeared  to  argue  for  the  construction  of  additive  and  separate  limited 

contingency  forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  prior  to  1979  the  threat  in  Southwest 

Asia  was  still  regarded  officially  as  non-Soviet  at  the  highest  levels  in  the 

administration.  The  limited  contingency,  as  defined,  would  "initially  involve  U.S., 

141 

but  not  Soviet  forces."  Given  this  formulation  of  the  threat— as  a  "brushfire"  or 
"field  of  fire"  model,— the  case  of  a  Soviet-intensive  contingency  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  force  planning  in  its  behalf,  were  neglected  for  all  practical  purposes  until 
1979. 

Therefore  this  geo-strategic  modification  of  the  lesser  contingency  under 

the  Carter  administration  did  not  affect  significantly  general  purpose  force  levels. 

Most  of  the  programs  proposed  under  President  Ford  to  expand  U.S.  ground  forces 
142 

were  accepted.  These  force  level  adjustments,  in  keeping  with  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  strategic  concept,  were  aimed  primarily  at  increasing  U.S. 
capabilities  in  Central  Europe.  Increases  in  U.S.  troop  strength  authorized  in  1974- 
75  resulted  in  a  9500-man  rise  in  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  Western  Europe,  increasing 
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Harold  Brown,  DoD  Annual  Report,  FY  1980,  p.  98. 
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Harold  Brown,  DoD  Annual  Report,  FY  1978,  pp.  53-54. 
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Congress  had  already  approved  the  division  expansion  recommended  by 
Secretary  Schlesinger.  Additionally  in  1976  the  Army  presented  to  Congress  a 
second  force  expansion  plan  that  called  for  the  conversion  of  two  infantry  divisions 
to  mechanized  infantry— although  one  of  these  was  the  2nd  Infantry  Division,  to  be 
converted,  rather  than  deactivated,  upon  its  redeployment  from  South  Korea,  See 
"U.5.  Ground  Forces,"  The  Defense  Monitor,  Vol.  VII,  No.  9  (November  1978),  p.  1. 
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to  six  the  number  of  U.S.  d.-uion  equivalents  deployed  to  NATO.  Additional 

force  posture  improvements  were  evidenced  by  an  increase  in  the  prepositioning  of 

division  sets  of  supplies  in  Germany.  Reserve  forces  continued  to  remain  at  the 

same  strength,  with  selected  Reserve  component  units  now  designated  to  round  out 

and  augment  active  Army  divisions  upon  mobilization. 

With  the  strategic  reserves  in  the  United  States  increasingly  allocated  or 

earmarked  to  the  major  contingency  in  Europe,  lesser  contingency  forces  were 

narrowed  to  the  projection  forces— those  "configured  primarily  to  respond  rapidly  to 

Presidential  Directives  for  long-distance  entry  into  enemy  territory  against  armed 
144 

opposition."  These  forces  included  the  two  divisions  of  the  U.S.  Army  XVIII 

Corps,  (the  82nd  Airborne  and  the  101st  Airmobile)  stationed  in  the  CONUS,  plus  the 

three  Marine  divisions  (one  division  was  deployed  to  the  Pacific),  as  well  as  the 

naval  and  tactical  air  forces  not  already  committed  to  rapidly  reinforce  NATO. 

But  these  projection  forces,  planned  and  sized  to  project  U.S.  power  in  a 

show  of  force,  were  not  sized  or  designed  to  carry  the  complete  burden  in  a  limited 

contingency.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  "iight"  forces  without  a  sustainable 
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combat  capabilty  over  the  long  term.  The  101st,  for  example,  was  not  really 
designed  for  forcible  long-range  insertion  into  enemy  territory,  but  rather  to  follow 
up  an  intervention  force,  operating  its  helicopters  from  secure  bases  at  short 
range. ^  Thus,  despite  a  strategic  concept  that  appeared  to  recognize  the  presence 
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Harold  Brown,  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1980,  p.  47. 
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U.S.  Projection  Forces,  p.  xiii. 
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For  a  good  distinction  between  "light"  and  "heavy"  units,  and  their 
application  to  the  RDF,  see  Raymond  E.  Bell,  Or.,  "The  RDF— How  Much,  How 
Soon,"  Army,  (July  1980),  pp.  18-24. 
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U.S.  Projection  Forces.  The  forces  were  also  becoming  NATO-mission 
oriented.  See  note  1 57. 
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of  a  range  of  scenarios  within  the  "half  war"  planning  contingency,  force  planning 
remained  restricted  to  the  need  for  the  rapid  deployment  of  a  "brushfire"  force, 
while  the  Soviet-proxy  or  Soviet  intensive  models  were  generally  ignored. 

However,  the  strategic  shift  of  the  limited  contingency  to  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  or  the  Persian  Gulf  demanded  light  forces  that  could  be  deployed 
rapidly.  The  strategic  reserves  in  the  United  States  were  dedicated  to  NATO,  too 
heavy  for  rapid  deployment,  and  without  adequate  air  or  sealift.  Unlike  the 
contingency  envisioned  in  Northeast  Asia,  there  were  no  active  U.S.  forces  deployed 
in  southwest  Asia.  Therefore  forces  that  could  operate  without  secure  bases  or  with 
only  limited  external  support  were  required. 

Thus  by  1979  a  strategy-force  mismatch  was  evolving  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.  Forces  designed  for  rapid  deployment  appeared  inadequate  for  sustained 
combat  in  the  distant  region  against  a  sophisticated  adversary,  while  forces  capable 
of  such  a  military  mission  were  dedicated  to  the  major  contingency  and  essentially 
immobile.  The  Persian  Gulf  began  to  look  increasingly  like  a  plausible  lesser 
contingency  without  a  coherent  limited  contingency  force. 

What  was  the  impact  of  budgetary  or  public  opinion  constraints  on  the 
process  of  force  planning  for  a  lesser  contingency? 

It  is  clear  that  both  budgetary  and  public  opinion  constraints  played  a 
major  role  in  limiting  the  defense  policies  of  the  Carter  administration,  particularly 

in  these  early  years.  In  their  FY  1977  issue  of  "Arms,  Men  and  Military 
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Budgets,"  the  National  Strategy  Information  Center  advocated  increasing  the 
general  purpose  forces  growth  rate  to  ten  percent  per  annum  for  a  five  year  period. 
This  program,  among  others  advocated  within  the  study,  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
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William  Schneider  and  Francis  Hoeber  eds.,  Arms,  Men  and  Military 
Budgets  FY  1977  (New  York:  Crane  Russak,  1976). 
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the  current  and  projected  U.S.  defense  posture  and  budget  was  inadequate  to  meet 
the  threat  posed  to  it  by  the  military  power  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  contrast  to  these  advocates  of  increased  defense  spending,  the  "Setting 
National  Priorities"  series  issued  by  the  Brookings  Institution  offeree  a  different 
estimate  of  the  situation,  especially  in  their  assessment  of  the  Soviet  threat. 
Although  the  authors  of  this  study  were  also  concerned  with  the  real  increase  in 
Soviet  defense  spending,  they  noted  "that  not  all  aspects  of  the  Soviet  military 
buildup  threaten  significant  U.S.  interests."  Thus  although  U.S.  defense  spending 
would  have  to  be  increased  to  improve  capabilities  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
proposed  force  reductions  in  Northeast  Asia  could  lessen  that  additional  burden. 

The  Carter  administration  appeared  to  lean  towards  the  Brookings' 
interpretation,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  themes  of  a  concentration  on  Europe 
and  a  withdrawal  from  Asia.  However  these  policies,  too,  were  continuations  of 
established  trends  rather  than  new  innovations.  As  the  United  States  began  to 
withdraw  its  forces  from  Southeast  Asia  in  the  late  1960s,  also  in  response  to 
budgetary  and  public  opinion  limits,  the  Department  of  Defense  had  attempted  to 
remedy  the  deterioration  of  U.S.  forces  both  in  the  continental  strategic  reserves 
and  in  Europe  caused  by  the  diversion  of  men  and  material  to  Vietnam. 

In  a  slightly  different  twist  on  a  old  theme,  President  Carter  embarked  on 

a  carefully  and  politically-hedged  gradual  withdrawal  of  U.S.  forces  from  South 

Korea,  a  view  considerably  softened  from  his  pre-election  promise  to  remove  all 
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forces  in  a  more  rapid  manner.  This  planned  retreat  from  Asia  was  seen  as  a 
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Joseph  A.  Pechman,  ed.,  Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1978  Budget 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings  1977),  p.T 
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"Carter's  decision  on  Korea  traced  to  Early  1975",  Washington  Post. 
June  12,  1977,  p.  15.  PRM-13  was  issued  in  mid-March  1977  to  guide  U.S.  force 
posture  in  Asia.  The  review  did  not  ask  whether  U.S.  troops  should  be  withdrawn, 
but  rather  sought  options  as  to  how  this  reduction  in  U.S.  presence  could  best  be 
accomplished. 
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Carter  extension  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine— reducing  U.S.  ground  forces  while 

continuing  to  provide  aid,  naval  and  tactical  air  support.  Thus  the  tendency  to 

substitute  technology  for  manpower,  to  continue  to  respond  to  the  public  mood  of 

reducing  U.S.  military  presence  abroad,  and  to  hedge  on  significant  increases  in 

defense  spending  remained  important  aspects  of  U.S.  defense  policy  in  1977— 

especially  with  regard  to  planning  general  purpose  forces  for  limited 
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contingencies. 

This  accent  on  the  major  contingency  in  Europe  and  the  proposed 
withdrawal  from  Korea  led  to  a  perceived  departure  from  the  strategic  concept 
fashioned  during  the  Nixon-Ford  years,  and  began  to  stir  some  public  criticism. 
Although  the  defense  policies  constructed  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  had  been 
concerned  with  Europe,  they  had  not  allocated  such  a  singular  dedication  to  the 
short  war  scenario  on  the  central  front.  The  policies  prevailing  until  1976  had 
envisioned  the  conduct  of  a  longer  European  war,  including  U.S.  operations  on  the 
northern  and  southern  flanks  of  NATO.*^* 

This  implied  and  apparent  reduction  from  the  "1-1/2  war"  strategic  concept 
resulted  in  a  significant  American  defense  policy  debate  in  early  1978.  The  major 
issue  was  whether  the  new  emphasis  on  strengthening  Western  defense  in  Europe 


*^See  "Inscrutable  American,  in  Major  Asian  Strategy  Shift",  New  York 
Times,  July  31,  1977,  p.  E-3. 

*^Korb,  op.  cit.,  p.  25.  This  concentration  on  the  short  war  in  the  central 
region  did  not  leap  from  the  brow  of  the  Carter  administration.  A  considerable  body 
of  defense  literature  had  been  critical  of  the  U5/NATO  force  posture  in  Europe  for 
its  inability  to  counter  a  short  war,  a  scenario  that  had  grown  more  plausible  with 
increased  Soviet  conventional  capabilities.  See,  for  example,  John  Erikson,  "Soviet 
Military  Capabilities  in  Europe,"  in  RUSI  Journal  Voi.  20,  No.  1,  (March  1975).  See 
also  Richard  Lawrence  and  Jeffrey  Record,  U~.S.  Force  Structure  in  NATO:  An 
Alternative  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings  1974)  and  U.S.  Congress,  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  "NATO  and  the  New  Soviet  Threat,"  Report  of 
Senators  Sam  Nunn  and  Dewey  Bartlett,  95th  Congress,  1st  session  (Washington, 
D.C.J  USGPO  1977). 
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would  be  at  the  expense  of  a  capacity  to  respond  to  lesser  contingencies  in  other 

regions.  The  administration  refuted  such  charges.  Secretary  Brown  in  a  February 

speech  declared,  "that  the  United  States  was  enlarging  its  military  capabilities  in 

Europe,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  strength  elsewhere."  President  Carter  in  a 

major  foreign  policy  address  at  Wake  Forest  University  in  March  denied  that  the 

U.S.  was  retreating  from  its  global  interests  and  allies,  and  asserted  that  the  United 

States  stood  ready  "to  counter  any  threats  to  our  allies  and  our  vital  interests  in 
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Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  other  regions  of  the  world." 

Notwithstanding  the  administration's  denials,  the  charges  of  a  neglect  of 
the  concept  and  the  forces  for  a  lesser  contingency  continued  to  mount.  One  group 
of  analysts  saw  particular  danger  in  that  the  U.S.  buildup  in  Europe  suggested  a  loss 
of  interest  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Northeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 
Many  old  Asian  hands  and  "Asia-firsters"  argued  that  the  proposed  U.S.  withdrawal 
from  Korea  disturbed  a  precarious  political  and  military  equilibrium.*^  Concerns 
were  voiced  from  the  military  side  as  well,  the  most  vocal  of  those  belonging  to  the 
soon-to-be-relieved  Army  Major  General  in  Korea,  John  K.  Singlaub. 

A  second  criticism  saw  the  European  emphasis  as  ignoring  the  new  set  of 
security  problems  brought  on  by  a  growing  U.S.  and  allied  dependence  on  Persian 
Gulf  oil.  Although  these  strategists  were  somewhat  mollified  by  the  priority 
apparently  granted  the  region  within  the  strategic  concept,  it  was  their  contention 
that  minor  conflicts  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  southern  Africa  posed  a  much  more 
likely  threat  in  the  next  decade  than  a  major  war  in  Europe,  and  therefore  should  be 
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Quoted  by  Richard  Burt,  "U.S.  Defense  Debate  Arises  on  Whether  Focus 
on  Europe  Neglects  Other  Areas,"  New  York  Times,  March  24,  1978,  p.  3. 

*53See  Frank  Gibney,  "The  Ripple  Effect  in  Korea",  Foreign  Affairs, 
Vol.  56  No.  1  (October  1977),  pp.  160-174. 
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accorded  the  force  planning  priority  due  that  probability. 

The  armed  service  particularly  aggrieved  was  the  Navy,  whose  members 
and  outside  supporters  saw  the  revised  strategic  concept  as  favoring  ground  over 
naval  forces.  Analysts  sharing  these  views  contended  that  the  focus  on  the  central 
region  amounted  to  a  "continental"  strategy  that  ignored  the  threat  on  the  flanks, 
in  testimony  before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  in  February  1978,  Eugene  V. 
Rostow  said  that  he  viewed  the  risks  of  a  Soviet  "envelopment"  strategy  on  the 
flanks  of  NATO  as  greater  than  an  attack  on  West  Germany.  ^  In  analyzing  the 
early  defense  policies  of  the  Carter  administration,  Lawrence  J.  Korb  argued  that 
NATO  had  been  emphasized  at  the  expense  of  weakening  U.S.  capability  at  the 
flanks,  decreasing  the  capability  and  flexibility  of  forces  to  be  used  outside  Europe, 
and  failing  to  maximize  U.S.  power  projection  advantages  over  the  USSR.*^ 

Finally,  the  concentration  on  Europe  appeared  to  be  eroding  the  analytical 
concept  of  the  "half  war"  as  well  as  the  forces  to  support  it.  At  a  National  Defense 
University  conference  in  July  1977,  Geoffrey  Kemp  and  Harlan  Ullman  pointed  out 
that  the  "half  war"  still  retained  value  both  as  a  metnod  of  sizing  forces  for  a  lesser 
contingency  and  as  an  analytical  concept  that  linked  together  a  "series  of  related 
policy  issues  including  unanticipated  crises  which  may  require  a  military  response." 
The  authors  feared  that  the  lesser  contingency  as  an  element  in  the  force  planning 


L54 

See  Geoffrey  Kemp,  "Contingency  Planning  and  Persian  Gulf  Options" 
and  Clark  A.  Murdock,  "Political  and  Military  Dimensions  of  the  African  Problem, 
1980-2000"  in  1979  Proceedings  of  the  National  Security  Affairs  Conference 
(Washington,  D.C.:  National  Defense  University  1979),  pp.  61-95. 

^^Quoted  in  Burt,  "U.S.  Defense  Debate."  For  Navy  concerns,  see  U.S. 
Congress,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  U.S.  Naval  Forces;  The  Peacetime  Presence 
Mission,  (Washington,  D.C.j  USGPO  1978)  and  Larry  Levy,  "Sea  Plan  Worries  Navy", 
Tulsa  T ribune,  April  25,  1978,  p.  1. 

*  ^Lawrence  3.  Korb,  "The  Policy  Impacts  of  the  Carter  Defense 
Program,"  in  Sarkesian,  ed.,  Defense  Policy  and  the  Residency  (Boulder  Westview 
1979),  p.  190. 
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process  was  eroding  for  a  number  of  reasons:  the  emphasis  on  NATO  Europe,  the 
Vietnam  experience,  and  the  increasing  cost  of  weapons  and  manpower. 
Unfortunately,  they  concluded,  it  appeared  that  the  perceived  importance  of  the 
"half  war"  contingency  was  declining  precisely  at  the  moment  when  its  implications 
were  of  growing  importance— specifically  the  need  for  a  limited  contingency  force 
to  counter-intervene  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  elsewhere. ^ 

Adding  a  final  note  of  criticism  to  the  European-oriented  doctrine  was  the 
revelation  of  the  so-called  "swing  strategy"— a  plan  to  shift  forces  from  Asia  and  the 
Pacific  to  Western  Europe  in  the  event  of  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack  against  NATO.  The 
war  plan,  secret  for  years  despite  the  fact  that  it  accurately  reflected  stated  U.S. 
interests  and  priorities  since  the  Second  World  War,  was  questioned  in  a  staff  study 
prepared  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  This  study  of  U.S.  defense  policy  in  Asia 
noted  that  the  concept  of  swinging  U.S.  force  from  Asia  to  Europe  "had  a  positive 
effect  on  NATO,"  but  also  warned,  "Public  disclosure  or  official  notification  of  our 


^However,  the  authors  made  no  attempt  to  distinguish  among  differing 
geographic  locales,  adversaries  or  general  purpose  force  requirements  in  order  to 
meet  a  range  of  scenarios  within  "half  war"  contingency  planning.  Practical,  as  well 
as  theoretical  problems  were  encountered  in  this  shift  in  defense  priorities. 
Preparing  forces  for  combat  in  Europe  necessarily  reduced  their  effectiveness  and 
flexibility  for  use  elsewhere.  For  example,  the  program  to  "heavy  up"  certain 
divisions  with  tanks  and  artillery  to  perform  in  a  NATO  scenario  made  these  forces 
less  able  and  effective  to  meet  a  rapid  deployment  mission  to  a  lesser  contingency. 
Lawrence  Korb  noted  that  by  the  early  1980s,  Army  heavy  divisions  would 
outnumber  the  light  divisions  by  U  to  5,  compared  to  an  8-8  split  in  the  pre-Vietnam 
force  of  16  divisions.  A  similar  difficulty  arose  with  the  plans  to  increase  the 
prepositioning  of  stocks  and  equipment  in  Europe:  preopositioning  supplies  in  Europe 
made  them  less  deployable  to  other  regions.  Finally,  the  rapid  reaction  concept 
proposed  in  PD- 1 8  received  little  initial  support  from  State  of  Defense.  This  added 
to  the  contention  that  the  real  purpose  of  these  "paper"  forces  was  to  fend  off  the 
criticism  of  the  administration's  sole  concentration  on  Europe.  See  Korb,  FY  1979- 
1983  Defense  Program,  p.  42.  Also  see  Burt,  "U.S.  Defense  Debate."  Further 
undermining  this  concept  of  rapid  deployment  forces  having  a  world-wide  capability 
was  the  growing  application  of  these  forces  to  the  NATO  scenario.  See,  for 
example,  "101st  Airborne  undergoes  critical  test  in  Europe",  Washington  Post, 
October  7,  1976,  p.  G-7  and  "Marines  to  'Invade'  Turkey  to  Stress  Value  in  European 
war,"  Washington  Post,  August  10,  1977,  p.  5. 
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Asian  allies  of  our  interest  to  swing  forces  could  further  undermine  the  credibility 
of  our  commitments  in  Asia  and  become  an  issue  in  our  defense  relations  with 
Japan."158 

The  study  went  on  to  note  that,  "In  the  eyes  of  some  Asians,  the  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  and  the  decision  to  withdraw  ground  forces  from  South 
Korea  has  been  viewed  as  the  beginning  of  a  general  American  withdrawal  from  the 
region."  Therefore  the  swing  strategy,  a  de  facto  representation  of  the  priority 
granted  to  Europe  in  time  of  a  major  contingency,  could  reinforce  perceptions  of  a 

J  CO 

declining  American  security  commitment  to  the  Asian  allies. 

In  an  attempt  to  soothe  strained  U.S.-Japanese  relations,  Secretary  Brown, 
in  Tokyo,  emphasized  that  forces  could  be  moved  either  way— into  the  Pacific  (as 
evidenced  by  the  U.S.  deployments  to  Vietnam),  or  away  from  it.  But  there  was 
little  doubt,  reading  between  the  lines  of  his  reassuring  words,  that  U.S.  defense 
efforts  were  currently  focused  elsewhere.  The  Secretary  stressed  that  the  "1-1/2 
war"  concept  "does  not  say  anything  in  the  way  of  a  total  commitment  as  to  how 
operations  would  take  place  in  a  given  conflict."  Moreover,  Mr.  Brown  concluded, 
Japan,  like  Europe,  depended  for  its  supply  of  oil  on  the  Persian  Gulf  states. 
"Therefore,  deployments  in  case  of  a  conflict  to  that  region  might  be  the  best  way 
of  improving  the  security  of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  as  well  as  the  United 


States." 


During  the  first  years  of  his  administration,  President  Carter,  basing  his 


actions  on  his  perception  of  the  threat  and  in  response  to  constraints  imposed  by 


Richard  Burt,  "War  Plan,  Secret  25  years,  Creates  Dilemma  x  >r  U.S.", 
New  York  Times,  October  9,  1979,  p.  1. 


Quoted  by  Bradley  Martin,  "Brown  Tries  to  Molify  Opponents  of 
flexible  Capability*  Forces",  Baltimore  Sun,  Octob  21,  1979,  p.  1. 
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public  opinion,  made  the  defense  budget  a  key  element  in  his  approach  to  national 
security  policy.  Because  the  allocation  of  defense  dollars  in  one  important  regard 
make  defense  policy,  critics  complained  that  the  accent  on  the  major  contingency  in 
Europe  and  the  low  priority  given  non-NATO  contingencies  resulted  in  a  "one  war- 
plus"  strategy  from  1977  to  1979. 161  Whether  or  not  this  criticism  was  justified, 
the  Carter  administration  had  failed  to  delineate  clearly  among  a  range  of 
conceivable  "half  war"  scenarios  and  had  therefore  resisted  having  to  plan  general 
purpose  forces  in  their  support.  In  fact,  it  appeared  that  the  administration  had 
retreated  successfully  from  each  of  the  models  of  the  limited  contingency  suggested 
in  this  study:  an  extension  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine  that  acted  to  limit  any  U.S.  role  in 
a  "brushfire"  war;  a  proposed  U.S.  troop  withdrawal  from  Korea  that  suggested  a 
reluctance  to  engage  Soviet-proxy  forces  in  Northeast  Asia;  and  an  unwillingness  to 
accept  the  likelihood  of  a  direct  Soviet  challenge  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.  However,  international  events  in  1979  were  to  foment  a  change  in  the  public 
mood,  encourage  a  real  increase  in  the  defense  budget,  and  breathe  life  back  into 
the  flagging  strategic  concept  of  "1-1/2  wars."  But  these  events  would  stress  only 
one  paradigm  of  the  lesser  contingency,  at  the  expense  of  a  continuing  lack  of 
preparation  and  force  planning  for  the  other,  more  likely,  contingencies. 

From  "1-war-plus"  to  "one  and  two-half  wars",  1979-1980 

The  international  events  that  occurred  from  the  fall  of  1979  until  the  U.S. 
presidential  election  in  1980  have  been  widely  regarded,  as  close  as  we  are  to  them, 
as  a  major  turning  point  in  American  foreign  and  defense  policy.  The  attempt  here 

161  Lawrence  Korb,  The  FY  1978-1983  Defense  Program  (Washington,  D.C.: 
American  Enterprise  Institute,  1978),  p.  25.  John  Collins  has  also  described  the 
strategy  in  this  fashion,  and  records  that  the  term  "one  plus"  had  gained  some 
parlance  within  the  JCS.  See  his  note  on  page  158  in  American  and  Soviet  Military 
Trends  since  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  (Georgetown  University:  The  Center  for 
International  and  Strategic  Studies,  1978). 
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is  not  to  describe  or  explain  these  complex  occurrences,  but  to  assess  their  impact 
on  the  U.S.  strategic  concept  and,  more  precisely,  on  U.S.  force  planning  for  a  lesser 
contingency. 

What  was  the  perception  of  the  threat?  How  did  this  threat  perception 
affect  the  formulation  of  the  strategic  concept? 

In  September  1979  the  Carter  administration  revealed  the  existence  of  a 

Soviet  "combat  brigade"  in  Cuba.  Despite  statements  by  the  President  and  the 

Secretary  of  State  that  this  was  "unacceptable,"  the  Soviets  refused  to  admit  even 

162 

the  presence  of  the  troops,  let  alone  alter  the  status  quo.  The  creation  of  a  U.S. 
Caribbean  Task  Force  Headquarters  in  response  to  this  Russian  recalcitrance 
possessed  a  greater  political  significance  than  represented  by  that  command’s 
military  might.  This  approach  of  adopting  a  military  solution  to  the  most  recent 
Cuban  problem  suggested  the  possibility  of  a  US-Soviet  proxy  confrontation  away 
from  the  standard  NATO  scenario.  This  vision  of  an  American-Russian  conflict  in 
the  third  world  would  soon  be  transferred  to  more  strategic  locales. 

On  November  •'+,  1979  the  mercurial  Iranian  revolution  boiled  over  when  a 
group  of  militant  students  seized  the  American  Embassy  in  Teheran,  taking  its  U.S. 
diplomatic  and  military  occupants  hostage.  The  inability  of  the  United  States  to 
respond  militarily  at  that  moment,  as  well  as  the  aborted  rescue  attempt  in  April  of 
the  following  year,  added  to  the  growing  dissatisfaction,  both  in  and  outside  the 
government,  with  U.S.  conventional,  rapid-response  cability.*^ 

In  allegedly  the  most  serious  threat  to  identified  American  interests,  the 


162 

Hedrick  Smith,  "Carter  Feels  Certain  Soviets  will  Alter  Brigade  in 
Cuba,"  New  York  Times,  October  3,  1979. 
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p.  21. 


"The  World  is  Not  on  Your  Side",  Washington  Post,  November  22,  1979, 
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Soviet  Union  sent  some  85,000  troops  into  Afghanistan  beginning  on  December  29, 
1979,  in  spite  of  warnings  from  President  Carter  that  a  Russian  intervention  would 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  US-Soviet  relations.  ^  The  exercising  of  this  Soviet 
capability,  their  first  post-war  incursion  into  an  area  apart  from  their  recognized 
sphere  of  interest  in  Eastern  Europe,  indicated  to  some  a  Soviet  intention  to 
continue  their  southward  march  to  the  oil  fields  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Additionally, 
the  Soviet  thrust  gave  added  credence  to  the  arguments  of  those  within  the  U.S. 
government  warning  of  a  lesser  contingency  characterized  by  a  U.S.-Soviet 
confrontation  separate  from  the  major  contingency  in  Europe. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  this  series  of  unpleasant  events  caused  the 
President  to  revise  his  estimate  of  Soviet  intentions,  prompted  the  formulation  of 
the  "Carter  Doctrine"  in  January  1980,  and  resulted  eventually  in  the  formation  of 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force.  Although  the  Soviet  invasion  precipitated 
these  actions,  similar  initiatives  had  been  underway  quietly  since  the  administration 
had  issued  its  first  defense  policy  guidance. 

PD-18  in  August  1977  directed  that  ground  forces  with  naval  and  air 
support  be  prepared  for  possible  use  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  response  to  that 
directive,  a  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  strategy  review  was  completed  in  the  summer  of 
1978,  implicitly  recognizing  the  need  and  establishing  the  conceptual  basis  for  the 
joint-service  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  This  study  also  questioned  the  reliance  on 
the  "1-1/2  war"  strategy  that  had  obscured  the  reality  that  a  "half  war"  could  also 
become  a  counter-Soviet  conflict  of  great  intensity.  Although  this  image  of  a 
limited  war  in  the  "third  world"  against  a  Soviet-supported  adversary  was  also  being 
advocated  in  the  Program  Analysis  and  Evaluation  branch  of  the  Office  of  the 


Terrence  Smith,  "Carter  Tells  Soviets  to  Pull  its  Troops  from 
Afghanistan,"  New  York  Times,  December  30,  1979,  p.  1. 
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Secretary  of  Defense,  it  had  difficulty  gaining  attention— and  therefore  the  impetus 
for  action— at  high  decisionmaking  levels.  16^  Thus  there  was  a  growing  realization 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  of  certain  Soviet-intensive  scenarios  imbedded 
within  the  "half  war"  planning  contingency— and  that  the  United  States  could 
continue  to  ignore  them  only  at  its  own  peril. 

If  the  Soviet  threat  was  not  yet  considered  an  officially  accepted  model  of 
the  lesser  contingency,  events  in  Iran  motivated  key  officials  to  presage  the  "Carter 
Doctrine,"  and  suggest  a  growing  concern  with  both  Soviet  capabilities  and 
intentions.  In  February  1979  both  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  said  that  the  U.S.  would  defend  its  vital  interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  the 
Persian  Gulf  with  military  force  if  necessary.  However,  each  hedged  his  statement. 
Secretary  Brown  declared  that  "we'll  take  any  action  that's  appropriate,"  but  noted 
that  military  force  was  not  necessarily  called  for  in  every  circumstance.  "The  only 
thing  I  would  say  is  that  less  intrusive  and  less  obvious  forms  of  U.S.  presence  or 
possibly  military  influence,  such  as  ship  visits  and  so  on,  are  clearly  the  right  way  to 
begin  such  activities,  and  I  think  that  may  be  as  far  as  we  want  to  go."166 

James  Schlesinger,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  said  the  Carter  administration 
was  considering  a  plan  to  establish  American  military  presence  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
region.167 

The  United  States  has  vital  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  United 
States  must  move  in  such  a  way  that  it  protects  those  interests,  even  if  that 
involves  the  use  of  military  strengths  or  of  military  presence. 

However,  although  Mr.  Schlesinger  acknowledged  that  a  military  presence  would 


1  ^Personal  Interviews,  OSD/PA&E,  January  1981. 

166Richard  Holloran,  "Two  Aides  Say  U.S.  Will  Defend  Oil  Interests  in  the 
Midcast",  New  York  Times,  February  26,  1979,  p.  12. 
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involve  military  personnel  as  well  as  military  equipment,  he  said  that  sending  ground 

combat  troops  to  the  region  was  "another  question." 

By  April  1979  contingency  plans  for  the  rapid  deployment  of  a  joint  service 

force  to  the  Mideast  were  underway,  motivated  by  the  collapse  of  Iran's  stabilizing 

military  influence,  and  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  armed  services. 

The  Navy  was  buoyed  by  the  consideration  of  the  formation  of  a  new  United  States 

fleet,  the  5th,  rumored  as  being  one  of  several  options  under  study  for  the 

168 

establishment  of  an  American  military  presence  in  the  region.  The  Army  also 

began  to  make  plans.  No  longer  contend  with  limiting  its  planned  deployment  force 

to  light  projection  forces,  Army  planners  envisioned  a  heavy  "unilateral  corps" 

composed  of  units  capable  of  meeting  Middle  East  armies  manned  with  heavy  Soviet 

equipment.  These  forces,  drawing  on  CONUS-based  divisions  not  earmarked  or 

committed  to  NATO,  would  form  the  reservoir  for  an  organization  that  would  be 

169 

capable  of  rapid  and  worldwide  deployment. 

In  an  elaboration  of  these  early  strategies,  as  well  as  a  description  of  some 
of  the  problems  inherent  in  them,  an  insightful  article  published  in  the  May  1979 
Fortune  sketched  the  forces  that  conceivably  could  be  deployed,  and  the  spectrum 
of  contingencies  they  might  be  required  to  face.  Whatever  the  liklihood  of  each 
individual  scenario's  occurrence,  ranging  from  a  domestic  coup  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  a 
Soviet  invasion  of  Iran,  the  dominant  picture  that  emerged  from  the  analysis  was  a 
lack  of  "high  confidence"  that  the  U.S.  possessed  the  right  forces  in  adequate 
numbers  to  meet  the  emerging  threats  to  its  vital  interest.  Although  the  projection 
forces  to  fight  a  lesser  contingency  had  been  designated,  they  could  form  a  potent 

^Charles  W.  Corddry,  "U.S.  Considers  Indian  Ocean  Fleet",  Baltimore 
Sun,  March  8,  1979,  p.  5. 
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Drew  Middleton,  "U.S.  Earmarks  Force  for  Fast  Deployment  in 
Mideast,"  New  York  Times,  April  20,  1979,  p.  12. 
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deterrent  and  fighting  force  only  if  they  were  kept  in  readiness  and  properly 
exercised— and  could  be  assured  success  only  if  the  threat  remained  non-Soviet.  ^ 

The  vulnerabilities  implied  in  this  survey  of  meeting  a  lesser  contingency  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  with  forces  allocated  under  the  existing  strategic  concept  were  laid 
bare  in  an  influential  study  published  by  the  Congressional  Reference  Service  only  a 
month  later. ^  This  report  cited  high,  possibly  unacceptable,  military  risks  coupled 
with  severe  political  and  economic  consequences  in  the  event  of  the  operations' 
failure  as  arguments  against  pl?ns  for  U.S.  military  intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  "distinct  possibility"  of  Soviet  intervention,  raising  the  risk 
calculus  even  higher.  Although  the  study  was  devoted  primarily  to  the  thesis  that 
the  oil  fields  were  indefensible,  it  also  raised  a  number  of  issues  suggesting  the 
quantitative  and  qualitative  weaknesses  of  any  intervening  U.S.  force  as  structured 
under  the  "1  war+"  strategic  concept. 

Contingency  planners  who  contemplate  possible  employment  of  U.S.  forces 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  find  a  fairly  small  proportion  of  our  active  military  forces 
presently  unfettered.  In  a  best  case  of  facing  opponents  something  less  than 
second  rate,  between  one-fourth  and  one-third  of  military  forces  would  be 
available.  But  in  the  worst  case  of  facing  the  Soviets  in  a  limited  contingency 
in  the  Gulf,  availability  would  be  from  0  to  22%  because  of  the  need  to  cover 
other  dangers  arising  from  a  Soviet  confrontation. 

By  mid-June  of  1979,  aware  of  the  deteriorating  situation  in  Iran  and 
advised  of  the  limitations  on  the  use  of  military  force  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  the 
President's  Policy  Review  Committee  met  to  consider  the  following  options:^^ 


Juan  Cameron,  "Our  What-If  Strategy  for  Mideast  Trouble  Spots," 
Fortune,  May  7,  1979,  pp.  154-158. 

*7*John  M.  Collins  and  Clyde  R.  Mark,  "Petroleum  Imports  from  the 
Persian  Gulf."  Library  of  Congress,  Congressional  Reference  Service  (Washington, 
D.C.:  USGPO,  1979). 

172 

Quoted  in  Henry  S.  Bradsher,  "U.S.  Called  Unprepared  to  Fight  for  its 
Persian  Gulf  Oil  Interests,"  Washington  Star,  May  2,  1979,  p.  8. 

^3im  Hoagland,  "A  Carter  Doctrine  for  Mideast  Oil?"  Washington  Post, 
June  3,  1979,  p.  Dl. 
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-establishing  a  new  military  command  for  the  Middle  East,  able  to  draw  on 
earmarked  units  from  other  commands, 

-forming  a  quick-response  combat  force,  either  a  100,000  man  "strike 
force"  or  a  trimmed-down  "surge  deployment," 

-maintaining  continuous  upgraded  naval  presence  in  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
Northeast  Indian  Ocean, 

-expanding  port  facilities  and  barracks  at  Diego  Garcia,  and 
-considering  more  formal  and  regular  joint  military  consultations  and 
planning  exercises  in  the  region. 

The  rapidly  unfolding  events  in  the  fall  of  1979  elevated  the  options  that 
advocated  a  military  capability  to  deal  with  the  increasing  threat.  In  his  1980  State 
of  the  Union  address.  President  Carter  warned  that  "the  implications  of  the  invasion 
of  Afghanistan  could  pose  the  most  serious  threat  to  world  peace  since  the  Second 

174 

World  War."  In  this  speech,  the  President  went  on  to  develop  what  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  "Carter  Doctrine"--a  broad  outline  of  future  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region,  and  the  basis  for  a  revised  strategic  concept  under  his 
administration.  ^ 

Let  our  position  be  absolutely  clear:  Any  attempt  by  an  outside  force  to 
gain  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  will  be  regarded  as  an  assault  on  the 
vital  interests  of  the  United  States.  It  will  be  repelled  by  use  of  any  means 
necessary,  including  military  force. 

With  this  Presidential  declaration  of  policy,  the  administration  appeared  to 
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Terrence  Smith,  "President  Says  U.S.  Would  Use  Military,"  New  York 
Times,  Janurary  29,  1980,  p.  1. 

^"Text  of  the  President's  Address  on  the  State  of  the  Union."  New  York 
Times,  January  24,  1980,  p.  1-F.  Robert  W.  Tucker  has  noted  the  declaration  is 
clearly  aimed  at  the  Soviet  Union,  "since  it  is  only  the  Soviet  Union  that  represents 
'any  outside  force'  capable  of  gaining  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf."  See  "American 
Power  and  the  Persian  Gulf,"  Commentary,  Vol.  70,  No.  5  (November  1980),  pp.  25- 
41. 
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recognize  officially  the  possibility  of  a  US-USSR  confrontation  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Such  an  official  recognition  required  the  administration  to  reinvigorate  the  "1-1/2 
war"  strategic  concept,  and  begin  force  planning  in  earnest  for  the  capability  of 
rapid  deployment  to  a  Soviet-US  "firefight"  model  of  the  limited  contingency  in 
Southwest  Asia. 

How  were  forces  designed  and  deployed  in  support  of  the  strategic 
concept?  What  priority  was  allocated  to  forces  planned  to  meet  a  lesser 
contingency? 

In  his  presentation  of  the  FY  1981  defense  budget  to  Congress  in  January 
1980,  Defense  Secretary  Brown,  somewhat  uncharacteristically,  but  very  much  in 
tune  with  the  just-delivered  State  of  the  Union,  questioned  the  capability  of  the  U.S. 
to  meet  its  military  commitments  in  light  of  the  growing  Soviet  threat.  The 
Secretary  reminded  the  Senate  and  House  Armed  Services  Committees  that  the  "1- 
1/2  war"  strategy  had  provided  the  basic  measure  of  the  adequacy  of  U.S.  general 
purpose  forces  since  1969.  Although  he  was  willing  to  admit  that  the  U.S.  lacked 
the  capability  to  wage  those  conceptualized  conflicts  simultaneously,  the 
constraints  on  Soviet  power  that  had  acted  to  limit  Soviet  adventurism  during  that 
period  were  no  longer  present. 

But  now  times  are  changing.  Without  reducing  the  large  forces  stationed  in 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviets  have  tripled  the  size  of  their  forces  in  the  Far  East, 
and  they  are  developing  naval  and  other  capabilities  that  will  permit  them  to 
operate  beyond  the  periphery  of  the  USSR.  We  no  longer  can  preclude  their 
being  able  to  operate  simultaneously  in  several  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Defense  Secretary's  remarks  were  significant  in  two  respects.  First, 
he  recognized  the  ability  of  the  USSR  to  act  counter  to  U.S.  vital  interests  in  a  non- 
NATO  contingency,  thereby  underscoring  the  President's  concern  and  giving  a  new 

^Quoted  in  Richard  Burt,  "One  and  a  Half  War  Strategy  Now  Means  Just 
What  It  Says,"  New  York  Times,  February  3,  1980,  p.  El. 
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priority  to  a  lesser  contingency.  But  in  referring  to  the  Soviet's  ability  to  "operate 
simultaneously  in  several  parts  of  the  world"  the  Secretary  was  also  suggesting  that 
the  Russian  threat  was  not  limited  to  Europe  or  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

*  Elsewhere  in  the  Posture  Statement,  Brown  noted  the  threat  of  Soviet 
expansionism  could  be  coupled  with  the  proliferation  of  uncontrolled  "turbulence"  in 
the  third  world.  *77 

The  number  of  unresolved  international  disputes  increases  and  old  ones 
continue  to  fester.  Because  such  turbulence  threatens  vital  American 
interests — especially  oil--we  must  be  prepared  to  use  force  in  defense  of  these 
resources.  In  a  world  of  disputes  and  violence,  we  cannot  afford  to  go  abroad 
unharmed. 

It  was  evident  that  the  administration  was  considering  the  use  of  the  U.S. 
military  against  Soviet  forces  in  a  non-NATO  scenario.  What  was  less  clear  was  the 
composition  of  this  force  and  its  geographic  area  of  responsibility.  Secretary 
Brown,  speaking  at  the  Commonwealth  Club  in  San  Francisco  on  July  30,  1979, 


Mobile  and  capable  conventional  forces  are  essential  not  only  to  support 
our  allies  in  Europe,  but  also  to  execute  contingency  plans  to  assist  friends 
outside  the  NATO  area  .  .  .  For  this  latter  purpose  we  continue  to  maintain 
ready  general  purpose  forces — we  have  called  these  "Rapid  Deployment 
Forces"— distinct  from  those  forces  earmarked  for  or  assigned  to  NATO. 
Naturally,  as  their  name  suggests,  these  forces  are  available  for  use  wherever 
required,  even  in  the  NATO  area. 

The  concerns  addressed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  President  in 
late  1979  and  early  1980  resulted  in  the  official  establishment  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  (RDJTF)  on  March  1,  1980.  This  organization  will  be 
discussed  more  completely  in  the  following  chapter.  The  key  factor  to  be 
emphasized  here  is  that  the  RDJTF  was  not  a  separate  category  of  fixed,  sized 
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forces.  Rather,  at  inception,  it  was  a  command  structure  and  planning  group  with 
vague  drawing  rights  on  a  reservoir  of  combat  units  based  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  although  new  scenarios  for  the  "half  war"  were  now  being  recognized  within 
that  planning  contingency,  the  initial  force  planning  reaction  was  not  to  structure 
new  and  separate  units  to  meet  these  additive  contingencies,  but  rather  to  design  a 
military  headquarters  which  could  direct  existing  forces  in  combatting  the  most 
serious  threat  that  might  arise  within  a  range  of  options. 

Without  the  addition  of  new  units  to  meet  a  lesser  contingency,  the  shift  in 

the  strategic  concept  in  1980  could  be  accused  of  being  one  of  style  rather  than 

substance.  But  at  least,  and  at  last,  a  framework  had  been  established  under  which 

forces  for  a  lesser  contingency  could  be  justified,  organized  and  supported. 

Moreover,  although  the  RDJTF  was  charged  with  the  Gulf  as  the  first  of  its  tasks, 

Secretary  Brown's  version  of  the  Carter  Doctrine  implied  the  U.S.  would  continue  to 
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be  concerned  with  other  limited  contingencies  as  well. 

In  support  of  this  revised  strategic  concept  that  now  appeared  to  be  adding, 
rather  than  subtracting  conventional  contingencies,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Komer  informed  NATO  officials  in  April  1980  that  the  old  "swing  strategy" 
had  also  been  revised.  President  Carter  had  agreed  to  a  new  strategic  plan  that  no 
longer  committed  the  U.S.  to  send  Pacific-based  forces  to  Europe  in  the  event  of  a 
Soviet  attack  there.  Cited  in  the  rationale  for  the  strategy  shift  were  the  new  U.S. 
military  commitments  in  Southwest  Asia,  the  dedication  of  naval  forces  in  the 
Pacific  to  a  Persian  Gulf  contingency,  and  the  Soviet  build-up  of  forces  in  the  Far 
East.  But  Komer  made  it  clear  in  later  testimony  that  these  moves  were  considered 
necessary  precisely  because  the  U.S.  general  purpose  forces  had  not  been  planned  or 
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Most  significant  there  was  the  reversal,  based  on  a  revised  estimate  of 
North  Korean  capabilities  as  well  as  political  pressures,  of  the  policy  to  withdraw 
the  U.S.  2nd  Infantry  Division  from  Korea. 


structured  to  fight  multiple  or  simultaneous  lesser  contingencies. 
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Senator  Nunn:  Do  you  believe  that  we  really  have  had  in  the  last  three  to 
four  years  the  capability  to  carry  out  the  "1-1/2  war"  strategy  prior  to  the 
(expansion  of  our  definition  of  our  interest  to  include  the)  Persian  Gulf? 

Secretary  Komer:  I  think  that  in  the  last  several  years  our  ability  to 
respond  simultaneously  to  the  two  scenarios  (NATO  plus  a  lesser  contingency) 
was  less  than  adequate  ...  if  we  were  confronted  simultaneously  with  a  major 
contingency  in  NATO  with  a  major  all  out  North  Korean  attack  and  with,  let  us 
say,  a  Soviet  offensive  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean  area,  we  would 
really  be  stretched.  That  is  not  a  "1-1/2  war."  I  think  that  is  a  one  and  two 
halves  war  scenario. 

Mr.  Komer's  acknowldgment  that  U.S.  general  purpose  forces  would  be 

stretched  to  failure  in  attempting  to  meet  simultaneous  events  such  as  those 

described  helped  to  set  in  motion  a  number  of  initiatives.  In  Dune  President  Carter 

asked  Congress  for  the  authority  to  call  up  as  many  as  100,000  Reservists  on  his  own 

in  an  emergency,  twice  the  amount  then  authorized.  The  Department  of  Defense 

said  in  an  official  statement  that  the  President  needed  the  "flexibility  to  deal  with 

crises  requiring  a  measured  response  but  for  which  declaration  of  a  national 

emergency  might  be  premature  or  have  undesirable  international  or  domestic 
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consequences."  In  a  related  manpower  move,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  July 

that  the  program  for  registration  for  the  draft,  called  for  by  President  Carter  in  his 
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"State  of  the  Union,"  could  continue. 

But  an  emergency  authorization  to  call  up  the  Reserves  and  a  nascent 
conscription  registration  program,  although  demonstrating  national  resolve,  could  do 
little  to  bolster  the  capability  of  the  standing  forces  to  meet  the  new  commitments. 
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U.5.  Congress,  Senate  Commitee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings  on 
S2294.  96th  Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1980),  pp.  1243-1244. 
See  also  Richard  Burt,  "U.S.  Strategy  Shifting  From  Europe  to  the  Pacific,"  New 
York  Times,  May  25,  1980,  p.  3. 
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The  planned  military  build-up  in  the  Persian  Gulf  caused  a  significant  redeployment 

of  U.S.  naval  forces,  including  the  temporary  shifting  of  carriers  and  a  Marine 

Amphibious  Brigade  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Additionally, 

plans  were  under  consideration  to  obtain  B-52  basing  rights  in  Australia,  to  relocate 

or  deploy  land-based  tactical  air  to  southern  Europe  in  order  to  compensate  for  the 

loss  of  carrier-based  air  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  search  for  "facilities"  to 
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allow  better  access  for  U.5.  forces  in  Kenya,  Oman  and  Somalia. 

By  the  end  of  1980,  U.S.  forces  for  a  non-NATO  contingency  had  earned 

their  own  chapter  in  the  DoD  annual  report,  evidence  of  a  strategic  realization,  if 

not  a  force  planning  dedication,  of  the  need  to  meet  contingencies  beyond  the  limits 
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of  previous  strategic  concepts. 

When  this  administration  came  into  office  four  years  after  the  1973  oil 
embargo,  we  found  that  the  United  States  had  little  or  no  capability  for  quickly 
deploying  military  forces  to  that  critical  area  of  the  world.  We  have  begun  a 
careful  effort  to  design  and  implement  a  security  strategy  for  that  region  and  a 
capability  to  execute  that  strategy  .  .  .  While  the  potential  missions  of  Rapid 
Deployment  Forces  are  global,  in  practice  most  of  our  planning  and 
programming  has  focused  on  Southwest  Asia. 

Thus  the  lesser  contingency  that  had  been  repressed  in  the  Carter 

administration's  strategic  concept  suddenly  emerged—not  as  previous  versions  of  a 

"brushfire"  or  Soviet-proxy  model,  but  rather  as  a  US-USSR  "firefight"  in  the 

Persian  Gulf  region.  It  was  initially  unclear  whether  forces  planned  to  meet  this 

contingency,  as  institutionalized  by  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  would  be 

structured  as  flexible  and  versatile  units  capable  of  meeting  a  range  of  lesser 

contingencies,  or  if  the  focus  of  the  RDF  on  Southwest  Asia  would  restrict  its  force 

planning  and  operation  to  the  implied  counter-Soviet  scenario.  In  either 
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case,  specific  force  planning  against  lesser  adversaries  in  other  regions  in  non-Soviet 
versions  of  a  lesser  contingency  was  left  unattended. 

What  was  the  impact  of  budgetary  or  public  opinion  constraints  on  the 
process  of  force  planning  for  a  lesser  contingency? 

The  events  of  1 979  that  prompted  a  strategic  reappraisal  and  motivated  general 

purpose  force  restructuring  also  loosened  the  constraints  imposed  by  public  opinion 

and  called  for  an  increase  in  defense  spending.  Although  such  constraints  are  never 

completely  removed,  it  is  Hear  that  public  attitudes,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 

American  hostages  held  in  Iran,  but  also  with  an  appreciation  of  growing  Soviet 

hostility  in  the  region,  became  more  permissive  regarding  the  possible  use  of 

American  military  force.  The  proportion  of  the  public  favoring  an  increase  in 

defense  spending  rose  from  24%  in  early  1979  to  over  63%  by  the  end  of  that  year. 

Between  September  and  December,  the  majority  of  movement  within  the  index  of 

1 85 

popular  opinion  occurred. 

Commitment  to  a  larger  defense  budget  within  the  administration 
essentially  mirrored  the  altered  mood  of  public  opinion.  Throughout  most  of  1979 
President  Carter  remained  adamant  about  staying  with  his  proposed  3%  rise  in 
defense  spending,  but  by  September  Secretary  Brown  told  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  amounts  equating  to  greater  than  3%  real  growth  in  the 
defense  budget  were  being  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  change  in  public  attitude  just  mentioned,  Lawrence  Korb 
has  noted  three  additional  pressures  on  the  Carter  administration  to  increase 
defense  spending.***’  In  September  a  Senate  vote  on  the  FY  19S1  and  FY  1982 
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defense  budget  resolutions  suggested  that  the  SALT  II  treaty  would  not  be  ratified 

without  at  least  a  5%  real  increase  in  the  defense  budget.  Secondly,  the  events  in 

Cuba  and  Iran  added  greater  urgency  to  cries  both  within  and  without  the 

government  for  elevated  defense  priority.  Finally,  in  1979  the  CIA  revealed  that 

the  Soviet  Union  was  outspending  the  U.S.  on  defense  by  approximately  50%,  and 
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projected  the  widening  of  that  gap  into  the  1980s.  Thus  the  Afghanistan  invasion 
merely  became  a  capstone  lending  coherence  to  a  series  of  influential  forces  that 
encouraged  a  rise  in  defense  spending  and  had  already  gained  considerable 
momentum. 

This  chapter  has  traced  the  rise  and  fail  of  the  strategic  concept,  and  the 
lesser  contingency  imbedded  within  it,  by  examining  the  declaratory  policy,  the 
forces  deployed,  and  the  budgetary  and  popular  support  granted  the  concept.  In 
reflecting  on  the  story  told,  one  could  conclude  that  general  purpose  forces  designed 
to  meet  a  limited  contingency  have  suffered  from  both  a  concentration  on  force 
planning  for  the  major  contingency  and  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  a  range  of 
scenarios— in  terms  of  geographic  locale,  intensity  of  warfare,  potential  adversary 
and  required  forces— imbedded  in  the  strategic  concept  of  the  "half  war."  Under  the 
"2-1/2  war"  strategic  concept,  the  "half  war”  could  remain  as  a  "brushfire"  with  the 
"field  of  fire”  and  the  "firefight"  models  being  subsumed  under  the  category  of 
major  contingencies.  But  the  reduction  of  the  planned-for  major  contingencies  from 
two  to  one,  and  a  concomitant  and  disproportionate  emphasis  on  the  European  case 
within  that  planning  contingency,  required  that  the  "half  war"  be  disaggregated  in 
order  to  allow  adequate  force  pi  'fining  for  a  range  of  lesser  contingencies  that 
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appeared  more  probable.  Over  time,  the  conceptual  failure  to  realize  the  need  for 
U.5.  forces  to  be  capable  of  meeting  a  spectrum  of  limited  and  possibly 
simultaneous  contingencies  resulted  instead  in  a  concentration  on  a  high  intensity 
US-USSR  conflict  in  a  non-NATO  scenario,  while  lower  level  conflicts  in  other 
regions  and  against  lesser  adversaries  continued  to  be  ignored. 

Despite  the  difficulty  in  bringing  together  the  disparate  elements  of 
defense  policy— declaratory  policy,  deployed  forces,  budgetary  and  public  opinion 
constraints— to  meet  successfully  only  one  of  these  force  planning  contingencies, 
there  were  a  number  of  organizational  attempts  to  structure  a  limited  contingency 
force  to  meet  a  range  of  lesser  contingencies  during  the  period  examined.  The 
following  chapter  traces  the  rise  and  fall  of  those  organizations. 


CHAPTER  HI 

ORGANIZING  FOR  THE  LIMITED  CONTINGENCY:  INSTITUTIONALIZING 
STRATEGIES  OF  RAPID  DEPLOYMENT, 

1960-1980 

The  previous  chapter  focused  on  the  relationship  between  the  declared 
strategic  concept  and  the  forces  planned  to  meet  a  limited  contingency.  The 
principal  questions  now  to  be  addressed  are:  Why  has  the  United  States  failed  to 
construct  a  coherent  limited  contingency  force  in  support  of  these  strategic 
concepts,  and  what  lessons  can  be  drawn  from  the  experience  to  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  an  effective  and  adequately  supported  organization?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  lie  in  the  following  two  chapters  of  this  study.  This  chapter  examines 
the  organizations  formed  to  command  limited  contingency  forces,  while  Chapter  IV 
questions  the  adequacy  of  resources  and  mobility  systems  acquired  in  support  of  those 
forces  and  organizations. 

This  chapter  describes  and  explains  the  proposal,  establishment  and 
disestablishment  of  organizations  designed  to  command  forces  dedicated  to  a  limited 
contingency.  These  organizations  parallel  and,  to  an  extent,  mirror  the  history  of  the 
lesser  contingency  already  related  in  terms  of  the  declared  strategic  concept.  The 
most  ambitious  strategy,  the  "2-1/2  war"  concept,  permitted  the  most  aspiring 
organization,  Strike  Command,  to  develop.  At  the  end  of  the  1960s,  as  the  strategic 
concept  withered  from  "2-1/2  wars"  to  "1-1/2",  the  command  headquarters  also 
declined.  Readiness  Command  (REDCOM)  assumed  operational  control  over  all 
CONUS-based  ground  and  air  forces  previously  assigned  to  STRIKE.  But  REDCOM 
was  not  a  combatant  command,  and  was  not  assigned  a  geographic  area  of 
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responsibility.  Most  recently,  the  reemergence  of  the  strategic  importance  of  the 
lesser  contingency  has  also  brought  with  it  an  organizational  component— the  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force. 

Although  these  curves  that  scribe  the  sinuous  status  of  limited  contingency 
commands  drawn  over  a  score  of  years  closely  approximate  those  that  define  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  lesser  contingency  within  the  strategic  concept,  they  tell  a 
different  story  and  require  a  separate  framework  for  analysis.  r  The  organizational 
history  cataloged  in  this  chapter  is  a  second  cut  at  the  "half  war,"  and  attempts  to 
examine  force  planning  to  meet  a  range  of  lesser  contingencies  from  an 
organizational  perspective. 

There  is  ample  methodological  reference  and  empirical  evidence  to 
substantiate  an  organizational  approach  to  the  study  of  a  limited  contingency  force. 
But  the  attempt  here  is  not  to  embark  upon  an  exercise  in  decisionmaking  analysis 
from  an  organizational  or  bureaucratic  perspective.1  Rather,  the  primary  purpose 
of  this  chapter  is  to  say  something  about  the  conditions  under  which  the  United 
States  can  maintain  an  effective  military  organization  to  deal  with  lesser  and 
possibly  simultaneous  contingencies.  In  this  case,  an  organizational  frame  of 
reference  provides  a  powerful  functional  and  analytical  model  to  enhance  that 
process  of  description  and  explanation.  This  organizational  "cut"  is  not  meant  to 


The  formulation  of  an  organizational  paradigm  stems  from  the  work  of 
Herbert  Simon  and  from  the  behavioral  models  of  business  firms  structured  by  Cyert 
and  March.  These  models  have  been  transferred  to  the  study  of  political  science, 
particularly  foreign  and  defense  policy  making,  in  the  works  of  Graham  Allison  and 
Morton  Halperin.  See  Herbert  Simon,  "Theories  of  Decision  Making  in  Economics  and 
Behavioral  Science,"  American  Economic  Review,  49  No.  3  Dune  10,  1939),  pp.  253- 
283,  and  Richard  Cyert  and  James  March,  A  Behavioral  Theory  of  the  Firm 
(Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.:  Prentice  Hall,  1963).  Allison's  classic  piece  is  "Conceptual 
Models  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,"  The  American  Political  Science  Review  63,  No. 
3  (September  1969),  pp.  689-718.  Morton  Halperin  and  Arnold  Ranter  have  also 
presented  the  bureaucratic  perspective  in  Readings  in  American  Foreign  Policy 
(Boston:  Little  Brown,  1973)  and  Bureaucrat':  Politics  and  Foreign  Policy 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings,  1974). 
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provide  a  complete  or  alternative  means  of  explanation.  It  is  offered  to  examine 
the  constancy  of  certain  organizational  features  that  appear  to  be  inherent  in 
commands  designed  to  meet  a  lesser  contingency,  and  to  question  the  value  of  those 
features  in  past  and  present  "half-war"  organizations. 

Framework  for  analysis 

The  purpose  of  this  introduction  is  to  point  out  the  organizational  issues 
that  appear  critical  in  the  successful  functioning  of  a  limited  contingency  force.  In 
particular,  a  study  of  the  organizations  fashioned  in  support  of  limited  contingency 
dperations  during  the  period  under  study  suggests  that  the  following  factors  are 
most  important  in  a  consideration  of  the  structure  of  a  coherent  limited  contingency 
force,  and  therefore  serve  as  a  model  for  this  organizational  development  of  past 
and  current  efforts: 

-the  degree  to  which  the  command  is  unified, 

-the  degree  to  which  units  from  each  armed  service  component  are 
dedicated  to  the  organization, 

-if  a  specific  scenario,  contingency  or  adversary  was  assigned  to  the 
organization  for  force  planning  purposes, 

-if  forces  assigned  to  the  organization  were  either  trained  or  exercised  for 
combat  operations  in  a  specific  theater. 

A  unified  command  structure 

The  U.S.  strategic  concept  and  the  unified  command  structure  have 
followed  patterns  established  during  World  War  II.  Just  as  the  two-front  war  led  to 
a  ”2-1/2  war"  strategic  concept,  the  command  relationships  created  in  Europe  and 
Asia  during  the  war  were  carried  over  into  peacetime  force  planning.  A  World  War 
II  theater  commander  controlled  and  coordinated  land,  sea  and  air  forces  engaged  in 
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a  common  mission  in  the  same  geographical  area  of  operations.  This  concept  of  a 
joint  or  unified  command  with  specific  regional  responsibility  and  operational 
control  over  all  component  forces  was  incorporated  into  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947.  This  act  provided  the  legal  basis  for  the  unified  command  concept  and 
established  a  principle  of  federation  that  called  for  the  central  control  of  combatant 
commands  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  organizational  rationale  foi  the  unified 
command  structure  was  formally  established  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  in  1948.^ 

It  was  the  policy  to  set  up  unified  commands  in  selected  areas  containing 
elements  of  two  or  more  services  where  possible  hostile  action  might  require 
such  a  single  commander  to  react  tactically  to  a  threat  without  awaiting 
guidance  or  decision  from  Washington. 

According  to  this  concept,  the  President,  through  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  and  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  may 
establish  joint  (Unified)  and  single  service  (Specified)  combatant  commands.  The 
basic  guidance  for  the  structure  and  geographical  areas  of  responsibility  of  these 
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commands  is  contained  in  the  Unified  Command  Plan. 

The  design  of  the  unified  command  structure  is  influenced  to  a  large  extent 
by  various  mutual  security  arrangements  and  U.S.  treaty  agreements.  These 
commitments  condition  the  command  plan  just  as  they  affect  force  planning  for 
specific  contingencies.  However,  in  many  cases  the  extent  of  control  of  the  unified 
commander  over  the  forces  and  regions  purported  to  be  assigned  to  him  were 
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Theodore  W.  Bauer  and  Eston  T.  White,  Defense  Organization  and 
Management  (Washington,  D.C.:  National  Defense  University,  1975),  p7  87. 

^Quoted  by  W.  O.  Staudenmaier  in  "Contemporary  Problems  of  the  Unified 
Command  System,"  Parameters,  Vol  IX  (March  1979),  pp.  84-94. 
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See  a  description  of  the  operation  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan  in  John  L. 
Frisbee,  "Command  Lines  for  Combat  Forces,"  Defense  '81  (August,  1981),  pp.  9-17. 


unclear.  The  Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1958  attempted  to  clarify  this  issue  by 
giving  the  unified  commander  "full  operational  control"  over  these  forces,  thereby 
establishing  a  legislative  equality  between  the  Commanders  and  the  Service  Chiefs, 
and  diminishing  the  possibility  that  a  component  commander  might  be  ordered  by 
the  chief  of  his  service  to  withdraw  his  forces  from  the  unified  command.  But, 
since  the  individual  services  retained  the  authority  to  organize,  train  and  equip 
forces  for  the  unified  commands,  and  to  administer  and  support  the  forces  assigned 
to  those  commands,  considerable  authority  was  left  to  the  separate  services,  and  the 
joint  commands  were  weakened  accordingly.^ 

Thus  the  original  goal  of  a  decentralized  unified  command  system 
operating  separately  from  the  Service  Chiefs  directly  under  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  was  not  met.  The  commanders  of  the  separate  services  desired  to  keep  the 
unified  commanders  well  below  that  level  of  independence  envisioned  by  the  earlier 
objective  of  acting  "without  guidance  or  decision  from  Washington."  fn  the  opinion 
of  a  1970  Defense  study  group,  the  net  result  was  "an  organizational  structure  in 
which  'unification'  of  either  the  command  or  of  the  forces  is  more  cosmetic  than 
substantive"  owing  to  the  service  orientations  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  lack  of 
constituency  for  the  CINCs,  (Commanders  of  the  unified  commands).6 

Given  the  difficulty  in  negotiating  a  command  compromise  to  please  the 


^Bauer  and  White,  op.  cit.,  p.  14. 

6This  is  the  first  of  several  excerpts  from  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel, 
Report  to  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  the  Department  of  Defense, 
July  1,  1970.  Also  known  as  the  Fitzhugh  Report,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  was 
particularly  critical  of  defense  management  and  organization.  The  panel  submitted 
113  recommendations,  of  which  about  half  were  adopted  and  implemented. 
Approximately  20  of  the  more  controversial  recommendations,  particularly  those 
relating  to  the  unified  command  structure  and  JCS  decisionmaking,  were  rejected.  See 
Bauer  and  White,  op.  cit;  pp.  15-16.  Halperin  noted  that  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  exists 
as  a  case  study  in  decisionmaking  itself,  representing  the  difficulty  in  progressing 
from  recommendation  and  decision  to  implementation.  See  Halperin  and  Kanter,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  363-364. 
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organizational  interests  of  both  the  service  chiefs  and  the  unified  commanders,  the 
3CS  have  been  reluctant  historically  to  "open  up"  the  Unified  Command  Plan  for 
reassignment.  Therefore  the  control  over  specific  geographical  regions  by 
particular  commands,  as  new  areas  of  interest  have  a  risen,  has  increasingly  been 
dealt  with  by  a  series  of  ad  hoc  organizations  to  meet  new  missions,  rather  than  by 
assigning  these  duties  to  the  established  unified  commands/  The  creation  of 
limited  contingency  commands  has  suffered  particularly  with  regard  to  this  trend. 
These  organizations  created  outside  the  unified  command  structure  have  served  to 
weaken  the  organizational  structure  designed  to  cope  with  lesser  as  well  as  major 
contingencies,  while  the  forces  assigned  the  unified  commands  when  coupled  with 
their  regional  responsibilities  have  essentially  rendered  the  ad  hoc  commands 
inoperative. 

Units  dedicated  from  each  armed  service  component 

The  establishment  of  ad  hoc  organizations  to  meet  new  threats  or  areas  of 
responsibility  were  often  service  intensive  rather  than  commands  composed  of  joint 
or  unified  services.  This  tendency  to  assign  lesser  contingency  missions  to  only  one 
or  two  services  has  been  pronounced  during  the  evolution  of  a  limited  contingency 
force.  Although  it  is  extremely  difficult  in  a  significant  tactical  operation  of 
greater  than  three  divisions  for  a  single  service  to  "go  it  alone,"  the  general  lack  of 
an  accepted  doctrine  for  joint  operations  in  a  limited  contingency  has  led  to  service- 


As  posited  by  the  recently-retired  Commander  of  Readiness  Command, 
General  Volney  Warner.  See  "General  Quits  in  Sp|:t  Over  Forces,"  New  York  Times, 
May  22,  1981,  p.  16,  and  "Sound  Strategy",  Fayett  .-v  lie  Times,  June  25,  1981. 
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specific  efforts  and  organizations  to  meet  these  objectives.  One  of  the  factors 
that  leads  to  this  conception  of  independent  action  on  the  part  of  the  separate 
services  is  the  assignment  and  allocation  of  specific  "roles  and  missions"  to  each  of 
the  armed  services. 

There  is  no  official  definition  or  assignment  of  "roles  and  missions"  as  they 

pertain  to  the  separate  services.  The  existing  laws  and  directives  that  are  normally 

cited  in  this  regard  are  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  which  confirms  fundamental 

functions  for  each  military  service.  The  Department  of  Defense,  with  Presidential 

9 

approval,  prescribes  primary  and  collateral  functions  in  greater  detail.  Thus  "duty 
and  function,"  as  James  Donovan  has  noted,  are  probably  more  appropriate  terms 
than  "roles  and  missions."*® 

Yet,  despite  the  lack  of  a  DoD  imprimatur,  these  terms  have  stuck— 
probably  because  they  are  less  precise,  and  therefore  connote  uncertainty  about 
where  the  responsibilities  of  one  service  end  and  those  of  another  begin.  There  have 
been  a  few  attempts  to  define  roles  and  missions,  beginning  with  the  National 
Security  Act  in  1947.  Following  that  Act,  the  Department  of  Defense  published  the 
"Key  West  Agreement"  that  further  clarified  separate  service  functions.  Subsequent 
revisions  and  specifications  agreed  to  at  the  Joint  Chiefs  level  were  first  published 
as  doctrine  in  the  document  Joint  Action  Armed  Forces  and,  following  the  Defense 


« 

See  Fred  H.  Borneman,  et  al,  "T  t  Development,  Promulgation,  and 
Implementation  of  Doctrine  for  Joint  Operations,"  (Carlisle  Barracks,  PA:  U.S.  Army 
War  College,  1979).  The  tendency  to  view  the  limited  contingency  as  a  "brushfire" 
(which  would  probably  demand  less  than  three  divisions)  was  an  influential  argument  in 
favor  of  limiting  the  composition  of  any  limited  contingency  force  to  a  single  or,  at 
the  most,  a  two-service  organization. 

o 

These  Title  10  functions  are  listed  in  Annex  D  of  Collins’  American  and 
Soviet  Trends,  pp.  439-446. 

*®  James  A.  Donovan,  Militarism,  U.S.A.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribners' 
Sons,  1970),  p.  140. 
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Reorganisation  Act  of  1958,  United  Action  Armed  Forces.  This  current  guidance 
for  service  roles  and  missions  defines  how  forces  are  to  interact  in  joint  operations, 
and  stresses  the  principle  of  unity  of  effort.11  This  unity  is  to  be  achieved  by  the 
exercise  of  operational  command  and  control  by  the  Unified  Commander  (C1NC), 
adherence  by  the  separate  component  forces  to  common  strategic  plans,  and  by 
sound  operational  and  administrative  command  relations  and  organization.1^ 

The  fact  that  these  relations  do  not  work  as  smoothly  as  advertised  is  not 
surprising  or  new.  But  an  appreciation  of  these  organizational  struggles  for 
interests,  "command  relations"  and  doctrinal  disputes  is  important  to  include  in  this 
analytical  framework. 

These  difficulties  pertaining  to  inter-service  rivalries,  Unified  Command 
Plan  ineffectiveness  and  joint  command  inefficiencies  suggest  that  proposals  to  give 
a  limited  contingency  mission  to  a  single  service  would  be  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception,  and  there  is  some  tradition  to  support  this  suggestion.  Until  World  War  II 
the  only  genuine  "rapid  deployment  force"  was  the  Marine  Corps.13  As  U.S.  post¬ 
war  interests  and  commitments  expanded,  the  other  services  contributed  concepts 
and  forces  to  the  rapid  deployment  strategy.  First,  land  and  carrier-based  air  were 
added  to  the  already  in  place  amphibious  capability.  In  the  1950s  the  Air  Force 
developed  the  Composite  Air  Strike  Force  (CASF),  a  deployment  package  concept, 
and  also  procured  a  modest  strategic  airlift  capacity  that  facilitated  the 


These  documents  can  be  found  in  The  Department  of  Defense:  Documents 
on  Establishment  and  Organization,  1944-1978  (Washington,  D.C.:  OSt)  Historical  Office, 
1978). 


12 

Joints  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces,  JCS  Pub.  2 
(Washington,  D.C.  1959). 

13See  the  statement  of  General  P.  X.  Kelley,  Commander,  RDJTF,  before 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force,  February  21,  1980. 
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establishment  of  the  Strategic  Army  Corps-designated  units  of  the  strategic 
reserve  to  be  capable  of  rapid  deployment.  Both  of  these  concepts  would  be 
eventually  absorbed  under  Strike  Command.  The  U.S.  Navy,  with  the  Marine  Corps 
separate  from  STRIKE,  stressed  its  mission  of  military  presence  and  its  capability 
for  power  projection. 

The  willingness  of  the  separate  services  to  commit  themselves  to  a  lesser 
contingency  mission  has  obviously  fluctuated  with  the  importance  assigned  that 
mission  within  the  strategic  concept.  The  outline  of  these  arguments,  both  in  favor 
and  opposed  to  a  single-service  limited  contingency  force,  must  necessarily  remain 
brief  in  this  introduction.  In  addition  to  the  evident  organizational  and  budgetary 
interests  attached  to  the  desire  of  a  single  service  to  become  the  sole  repository  for 
U.S.  rapid  deployment  capability,  proponents  of  a  service-intensive  limited 
contingency  force  point  to  the  tactical  advantages  of  a  single  doctrine,  well 
coordinated  command,  control  and  communication,  and  accepted  and  practiced 
operational  procedures.  The  failure  of  joint  forces  to  operate  effectively  together 
in  limited  operations  (such  as  was  experienced  in  certain  Vietnam  battles  or  in  the 
aborted  rescue  operation  in  Iran)  are  frequently  cited  in  support  of  this  position.^ 

The  rebuttal  of  these  views--again  apart  from  the  organizational  or 
bureaucratic  arguments— is  essentially  that  modern  warfare  is  likely  to  demand  the 
individual  capabilities  of  each  of  the  services.  Although  a  solely  amphibious 
operation  could  probably  be  limited  to  the  inherent  capabilities  of  a  Navy/Marine 
Corps  team,  the  likelihood  of  such  a  limited  operation  has  been  declining  with  the 
geographical  expansion  of  U.S.  interests  and  the  military  capabilities  of  potential 
adversaries.  Once  the  requirements  of  the  operation  extend  beyond  that  of  a  Marine 


14 

See  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Rescue  Mission  Report  (Washington,  D.C.:  JCS, 
August,  1980). 
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division,  the  other  services  are  likely  to  play  a  vital  function  in  its  success.^  An 
effective  operation  against  a  sophisticated  adversary  on  a  major  land  mass,  argue 
proponents  of  a  unified  limited  contingency  force,  cannot  be  mounted  without  the 
capabilities  and  contributions  of  each  of  the  armed  services.  These  types  of 
arguments  will  resurface  as  this  element  of  the  framework  for  analysis  is  applied  to 
the  organizational  development  of  the  limited  contingency  force. 

However,  the  key  to  understanding  a  good  deal  of  this  organizational 
debate  relates  back  to  the  development  of  the  strategic  concept  of  the  "half  war"  in 
the  previous  chapter.  The  services  tended  to  plan  their  projection  forces  separately 
to  meet  service-specific  combat  scenarios  imbedded  in  the  "half  war."  Thus  the 
Marine  Corps  and  elite  Army  airborne  units  concentrated  on  the  "brushfire"  war, 
while  the  more  conventional  Army  and  Air  Force  units  geared  their  force  planning 
to  a  more  sophisticated  enemy  that  might  be  encountered  in  a  "field  of  fire"  or 
"firefight"  version  of  the  lesser  contingency.  Therefore  what  was  missing  from  the 
development  of  the  strategic  concept  of  the  "half  war"  we  also  will  find  absent  in 
the  organizational  development  of  the  "half  war"  commands  that  follows:  the 
failure  to  plan  forces  to  meet  a  range  of  multiple  or  sequential  scenarios  that  were 
likely  to  occur.  Growing  from  this  conceptual  failure  was  a  tendency  to  believe  that 
a  single  all-purpose  force  could  meet  any  lesser  contingency  most  effectively  and 
economically. 


A  specific  scenario  or  contingency  for  planning  purposes 
In  addition  to  inter-service  rivalries  regarding  roles  and  missions,  the 
unified  command  structure  has  also  been  characterized  by  uncertainty  pertaining  to 
the  most  effective  way  to  allocate  joint  service  responsibilities—functionally  or 


13 


Borneman,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 1 5. 
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geographically.  The  present  division  of  labor  represents  a  mix  but,  significantly,  it 
is  the  joint  (unified)  commands  that  are  assigned  particular  regions  (Atlantic 
Command,  European  Command,  Pacific  Command  and  Southern  Command,  while  the 
single  service  (specified)  commands  are  delegated  singular  functions  (Aerospace 
Defense  Command,  Military  Airlift  Command  and  Strategic  Air  Command). 
Readiness  Command,  the  current  organization  structured  to  direct  forces  deployed 
to  a  lesser  contingency,  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly:  it  is  a  unified  command 
without  a  geograpnic  area  of  responsibility,  it  is  not  a  combatant  command,  yet,  at 
this  writing,  temporarily  holds  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  under  its 
administrative  control^  As  such,  it  represents  many  of  the  shortcomings  that  exist 
in  the  evolution  of  organization  for  a  limited  contingency  force. 

The  geographic  rationale  for  the  joint  command  structure  evolved  from  the 
need  for  unity  of  effort  in  the  execution  of  common  military  missions.  Unified 
commanders  are  said  to  have  "full  operational  control"  of  forces  assigned  to  them. 
However,  this  not  always  the  case.  Although  the  unified  commander  has 
responsibility  for  joint  training  of  assigned  forces  the  component  services  maintain 
control  over  the  organization,  training  and  supply  of  the  separate  forces  assigned, 
and  keep  close  watch  over  the  integrity  of  service  doctrine  and  che  machinations  of 
personnel  administration  and  assignment.^  Thus  the  geographic  rationale  is  often 
overtaken  by  an  organizational  one. 

However  attractive  the  approach  of  meeting  U.S.  global  commitments 


A  greater  elaboration  of  the  commands  and  their  responsibilities  can  be 
found  in  Collins,  op.  cit,,  p.  25  and  Bauer  and  White,  pp.  37-89.  Although  the  Unified 
Command  Plan  is  classified,  the  geographic  distribution  of  responsibility  is  accurately 
displayed  by  Collins  in  the  map  on  the  following  page. 

^Harry  H.  Ransom,  "Department  of  Defense:  Unity  or  Confederation,"  in 
Mark  E.  Smith  and  Claude  Johns,  eds.,  American  Defense  Policy,  2nd  edition 
(Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins,  1968),  p.  376. 
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through  the  establishment  in  each  geographic  region  of  a  unified  command 

responsible  for  force  and  contingency  planning  and  execution  within  that  region,  this 

system  has  not  been  allowed  to  operate  effectively.  Service  perceptions  of  roles 

and  missions  and,  consequently,  a  reluctance  to  accept  a  change  of  operational 

command  (chop)  of  component  forces  to  a  unified  commander  of  a  different  service 

have  prevented  an  effective  unification  of  the  combatant  commands.  This  problem 

proves  particularly  acute  in  an  unforeseen  contingency  requiring  the  forging  of  new 

command  relations.  Thus  the  Army  will  generally  accept  a  change  in  operational 

command  only  if  the  sub-unified  command  controlling  Army  ground  forces  has  direct 

access  to  the  JCS,  the  Navy  normally  is  not  willing  to  have  its  surface  combatants 

under  the  command  of  any  other  service,  and  the  Air  Force  similarly  maintains  a 

18 

tight  control  over  its  strategic  forces. 

An  attempt  to  solve  partially  this  dilemma  of  the  unified  commands  and 

separate  services  has  been  to  suggest  the  organization  of  joint  commands  on  a 

functional  basis  of  the  mission  to  be  performed  rather  than  the  geographic 

19 

foundation  for  existing  commands.  While  some  halting  steps  have  been  taken  in 
this  direction  since  1970--MAC,  for  example,  became  a  specified  command—the 
geographic  basis  for  the  joint  (unified)  command  structure  has  remained  relatively 
unaltered.  As  long  as  this  remains  the  case,  a  command  oriented  towards  a  lesser 
contingency,  but  without  a  specific  area  of  responsibility  in  which  to  meet  that 
contingency,  will  always  be  faced  with  the  difficulties  inherent  in  deploying  a  force 


**5taudenmaier,  op.  cit.,  p.  85. 

19 

Toward  this  end,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  recommended  streamlining  the 
military  command  structure  with  one  command  for  the  strategic  forces  and  one  for 
the  general  purpose  forces.  The  panel  further  proposed  a  unified  logistics  command 
for  providing  supply  distribution,  maintenance  and  transportation  services  to  the 
combatant  commands  through  the  integration  of  the  existing  separate  component 
transportation  organizations. 
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(belonging  to  another  command)  to  a  region  (the  reponsibility  of  a  second  unified 
command)  and  in  probable  opposition  to  the  organizational  interests  and  doctrine 
represented  by  the  component  services  of  each  of  the  interacting  commands.  These 
difficulties  have  net  proven  easy  to  overcome. 

Forces  trained  and  exercised  for  combat  in  a  specific  region 

In  developing  an  analytic  framework,  these  first  paragraphs  have  suggested 
that  the  assignment  of  a  specific  geographical  area  of  responsibility  to  a  limited 
contingency  force,  and  the  dedication  of  multi-service  units  to  that  force  without 
the  intervening  control  of  the  separate  services  may  avoid  past  organizational 
struggles  surrounding  the  structuring  of  a  coherent  and  effective  limited 
contingency  force.  But  as  the  previous  chapter  implied,  there  has  been  considerable 
difficulty  and  disagreement  in  establishing  a  particular  geographic  location,  as  well 
as  the  proper  place  in  the  strategic  concept,  for  the  lesser  contingency.  Although 
certain  locales  and  scenarios  have  enjoyed  a  general  popularity  through  the  years  as 
likely  limited  contingencies— the  Caribbean,  the  Korean  peninsula,  the  Persian  Gulf- 
-the  lesser  contingency,  during  the  period  under  study,  was  never  accorded  a  single 
specific  scenario  for  contingency  planning  or  force  sizing.  More  precisely,  as  will  be 
stressed  throughout  this  study,  a  strategic  concept  envisioning  a  range  of  lesser 
contingencies  that  required  force  planning  for  differing  locales  and  varying 
adversaries  was  never  formally  adopted  or  consistently  applied. 

As  we  shall  trace  in  this  chapter,  prevailing  concepts  of  force  flexibility 
and  versatility  were  instrumental  in  this  decision  not  to  allocate  a  limited 
contingency  force  to  a  specific  region,  but  rather  to  hold  to  the  belief  that  a  limited 
contingency  force  could  and  should  be  capable  cf  deploying  anywhere  in  the  globe, 
and  then  be  capable  of  conducting  effective  limited  military  operations. 

Thus  probably  the  most  important,  yet  frequently  overlooked,  factor 
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weighing  against  the  appointment  of  a  specific  region  and  scenario  to  the  lesser 
contingency  was  the  belief  that  U.S.  general  purpose  forces  were  flexible  and 
versatile  enough  to  meet  any  contingency.  Moreover,  tailoring  these  forces  to  a 
specific  threat  would  limit  their  deployment  and  employment  in  other  theaters. 
Writing  in  1967,  even  while  the  strategic  reserves  in  the  United  States  ostensibly 
dedicated  to  the  lesser  contingency  were  being  deployed  increasingly  to  a  very 
specific  contingency  in  Southeast  Asia,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold  Brown 
made  his  position  clear:2® 

If  continued  military  strength  is  still  necessary  to  achieve  a  more  peaceful 
world,  the  single  most  important  characteristic  of  future  forces  will  probably 
be  flexibility  .  .  .  The  variety  of  contingencies  which  our  military  systems  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  is  very  great,  and  the  most  efficient  composition  of 
tactical  forces  employed  in  future  limited  conflict  can  never  be  fully  known  .  .  . 
It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  first  necessity  is  for  a  highly  qualified 
professional  force  in-being  capable  of  quick  reaction  and  rapid  doctrine  change. 

Although  Secretary  Brown  was  writing  from  the  persepctive  of  acquiring 
highly  flexible  weapons  and  support  systems— such  as  the  C5-A  and  the  FDL  to  be 
discussed  in  the  following  chaper— he  was  willing  to  extend  his  argument  for 
technological  and  doctrinal  flexibility  to  a  position  advocating  force  versatility  as 
well.  If  we  did  not  know  where  our  general  purpose  forces  would  be  required  to 
operate,  he  posited,  (although  by  1967  that  was  becoming  increasingly  evident),  then 
our  forces  should  be  capable  of  deploying  and  operating  anywhere. 

Again  in  this  introduction,  the  presentation  of  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  versatility  of  forces  assigned  to  a  lesser  contingency  must  be  necessarily 
truncated.  In  brief  compass,  those  who  oppose  a  specific  scenario  for  a  limited 
contingency  force  argue  that  the  United  States,  as  a  global  power  with  world-wide 
interests,  cannot  predict  where  the  application  of  force  will  be  required.  Moreover, 
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Harold  Brown,  "Planning  our  Military  Forces,"  Foreign  Affairs,  June, 
1967,  pp.  277-290. 
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a  force  that  is  assigned  a  world-wide  mission  documents  U.S.  resolve  to  defend  those 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favor  a  force  dedicated  to  a  specific 
contingency  point  out  the  force  planning  advantages  and  the  deterrence  and  defense 
effectiveness  of  matching  the  strategy  and  forces  in  a  specific  region  in  which  the 
United  States  has  declared  its  vital  interests.  Both  in  their  singular  arguments  miss 
the  point  that  the  United  States  may  require  specific  and  versatile  forces  in  order  to 
accomplish  military  requirements  occurring  simultaneously  within  a  range  of  lesser 
contingency  scenarios. 

Similar  to  the  organization  of  the  unified  command  structure  and  the  issues 

attending  service  roles  and  missions  already  developed,  the  concept  of  force 

versatility  also  emerged  from  the  U.S.  combat  experience  in  World  War  II.  In  1962  a 

survey  of  major  Army  commanders  was  taken  on  the  future  need  for  "forces  trained, 

equipped  and  manned  to  perform  their  missions  under  a  specific  set  of 

21 

circumstances  of  terrain  or  climate."  The  general  tone  of  the  replies  received 

was  that  the  infantry  division  that  had  emerged  from  World  War  II  and  Korea  had 

demonstrated  its  adaptability  to  fight  in  any  environment  or  in  any  kind  of 

specialized  operation  simply  through  an  "on-the-job"  training  approach.  Further, 

most  commanders  argued  that  such  a  training  concept  would  prove  both  expensive 

and  wasteful  of  manpower  if  certain  units  were  trained  to  fight  only  in  a  single 
22 

environment. 

Nevertheless,  the  Army  did  move  toward  an  organizational  concept  that 
would  facilitate  the  tailoring  of  divisions  to  suit  their  geographic  area  of  combat 
employment.  The  "ROAD"  reorganization  of  the  early  1960s  grew  out  of  the  new 


21  m: 


pp.  54-59. 


Willard  Pearson,  "Fit  to  Fight  Where?"  Army.  Vol.  16,  No.  6  (July  1966), 


^Ibid. 
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emphasis  on  the  general  purpose  forces  and  moved  away  from  the  "pentomic" 

divisional  structure  designed  originally  for  ground  combat  in  a  nuclear  weapons 

enviornment.  The  Reorganization  Objective  Army  Divisions  allowed  a  division  mix 

of  infantry,  mechanized,  armor  or  airborne  components  that  could  be  tailored  to  the 

23 

mission  and  the  area  of  operations. 

Of  course,  what  has  happened  over  time  is  that  the  enormous  task  of 

training  and  planning  forces  for  operation  in  a  major  contingency  has  resulted  in  the 

generation  of  two  very  specific  and  unique  forces,  oriented  at  the  present  towards 

the  major  contingencies  in  NATO  Europe  or  Northeast  Asia.  Historically,  however, 

owing  to  the  geographical  uncertainty  of  the  lesser  contingency,  such  precise  force 

planning  for  that  limited  case  could  not  be  accomplished.  Force  versatility 

therefore  became  a  premium  added  to  units  designated  for  lesser  contingency 

operations.  These  units,  principally  the  Marines  and  Army  airborne  divisions,  were 

assigned  to  the  central  strategic  reserves  with  the  mission  of  preparing  for  rapid 

24 

deployment  to  trouble  spots  anywhere.  Until  a  "lesser"  contingency  assumed  a 
strategic  parity  with  the  major  contingencies,  or  until  there  was  a  general 
realization  that  such  a  versatile  force  was  incapable  of  meeting  specific  objectives 
varying  over  a  spectrum  of  conflict,  the  economic  and  military  attractiveness  of 
military  versatility  would  continue  to  dominate  the  planning  for  a  limited 
contingency  force. 

This  introduction  has  suggested  a  framework  for  analysis  with  which  to 
examine  the  rise  and  fall  of  organizations  designed  to  command  and  control  forces 
allocated  to  a  lesser  contingency.  The  relevance  of  each  of  the  elements  of  the 


23 

See  the  discussion  of  ROAD  by  General  Hamlett,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Military  Operations,  U.S.A.  in  U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and  HR  9751  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO, 

1962),  p.  3507117 

24 

Pearson,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 
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model  developed  herein  will  be  reemphasized  through  the  remainder  of  the  chapter 
as  we  develop  the  manner  in  which  U.S.  general  purpose  force  planning  for  the  "half 
war"  was  influenced  by  the  organizational  structures  of  the  Strike  Command,  the 
Readiness  Command,  and  the  Rapid  Deployment  3oint  Task  Force.  As  before, 
focused,  iterative  questions  will  be  asked  in  each  of  the  following  sections  in  order 
to  reach  a  more  general  and  cumulative  conclusion. 


The  Strategic  Setting,  1960 

With  the  limited  war  critiques  of  massive  retaliation  in  the  late  1950s 
came  new  concepts  of  limited  war  and  arguments  for  readily  deployable 
conventional  forces  to  meet  low-intensity  conflicts  according  to  the  non-Soviet 
"brushfire"  model  of  a  lesser  contingency.  These  original  considerations  were, 
however,  generally  single-service  efforts,  and  displayed  an  ambivalence  regarding 
the  proper  roles  and  missions  for  such  forces.  Moreover,  these  limited  missions 
were  generally  derived  from  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  forces  already  in-being. 
Thus  the  emphasis  was  on  a  "show  of  force"  by  naval,  marine  or  air  forces,  while  the 
Army  argued  that  intervention  by  ground  forces  would  be  required  in  a  limited  war 
as  well  as  a  major  conflict.  In  1955  Admiral  Radford  acknowledged  this  split  by 
suggesting  that  all  of  the  services  had  a  role  to  play  in  the  construction  of  a  limited 
war  forced 

Sometimes  the  presence  of  a  ship  or  a  squadron  of  airplanes  in  a  given 
situation  might  have  a  very  salutary  effect.  In  other  situations  it  might  not.  In 
many  cases,  if  you  really  want  to  control  a  situation  on  the  ground,  you've  got 
to  have  the  military  personnel  there  on  the  ground.  They  may  not  have  to  be  in 
great  numbers,  but  the  visible  presence  of  a  military  force,  whatever  its 
service,  is  very  often  a  stabilizing  effect. 


25 

"We  Give  Military  Advice  Only,"  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  February 
25,  1955,  p.  43.  Quoted  in  3ames  R.  Henslick,  "The  Role  of  CONUS-based,  Rapid 
Reaction  Joint  Forces  During  the  Mid-range  Time  Frame,”  (Carlisle  Barracks,  PA: 
U.S.  Army  War  College,  1971),  unpublished  research  report,  p.  9. 
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As  themes  of  conventional  deterrence  and  defense  began  to  be  developed  in 

a  more  systematic  fashion,  arguments  also  began  to  be  made  that  mobile,  rapid- 

response  conventional  forces  could  not  only  display  U.S.  concern  in  a  limited  war, 

but  also  possessed  a  deterrent  effect  on  possible  iow-level  conflict.  In  1957  a  study 

26 

conducted  by  the  Stanford  Research  Institute  declared, 

Instantly  ready,  mobile  task  forces  appear  to  be  the  necessary  means  of 
meeting  the  requirements  for  a  policy  of  limited  warfare.  The  effectiveness  of 
a  mobile  force  depends  in  great  part  on  its  ability  to  accomplish  an  extremely 
rapid  commitment  to  combat  in  the  theater  of  operations.  This  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  avoid  being  confronted  with  a  fait  accompli.  The 
problem  of  dislodging  an  aggressor  after  he  has  obtained  his  objective  is  vastly 
greater  than  that  of  containing  the  aggressor  at  the  outset. 

Although  rapid  deployment  capabilities  gradually  came  to  be  seen  as  a 

necessary  mission  for  the  U.S.  armed  forces,  there  was  little  agreement  on  how  that 

27 

force  might  best  be  designed  or  organized.  The  Navy,  based  on  its  traditional 
missions  of  sea  control  and  power  projection,  was  generally  content  with  show-of- 
force  operations,  while  leaving  the  limited  war  ground  mission  to  the  Marine  Corps. 
Moreover,  the  Navy  implied  in  its  official  statements  that  it  could  accomplish  the 
limited  contingency  mission  without  the  assistance  of  the  other  services,  and  that 
the  Navy  amphibious  task  force  was  the  only  truly  integrated  force  capable  of 
meeting  the  varied  requirements  of  limited  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Marines  were  forced  to  fight  an  organizational 
battle  to  retain  their  autonomy  and  their  mission.  Although  World  War  II  had  been 
regarded  as  the  "golden  age  of  amphibious  warfare,"  Binkin  and  Record  have  noted 
that  the  War  Department,  dominated  by  the  Army  and  Air  Corps  after  the  war, 
viewed  the  Marine  Corps  as  an  "unwanted  competitor"and  favored  its  "drastic 


^Stanford  Research  Institute,  "Environmental  Conditions  in  Selected  Areas 
of  Potential  Limited  Warfare,"  (August  1957),  p.  15.  Quoted  in  Henslick,  op.  cit.,  p.  10. 

^"Limited  War:  Where  do  they  Stand:  Army,  Navy,  AF",  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  Register,  LXXX  (May  23,  1959),  pp.  24-25. 
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reduction."  A  1953  amendment  to  the  National  Security  Act  finally  preserved  the 

Corpr"  amphibious  mission  as  well  as  its  autonomy,  and  guaranteed  the  USMC  a 

29 

minimum  force  of  three  divisions. 

The  Army,  overshadowed  after  Korea  by  the  defense  policies  of  massive 
retaliation,  did  not  have  the  capability  or  the  support  to  assume  a  limited  war 
mission.  In  the  1958  Defense  Reorganization  Act,  the  Army's  combat  forces  had 
been  placed  under  the  unified  commanders  abroad,  thereby  limiting  the  newly- 
formed  Strategic  Army  Corps  (STRAC)  to  three  divisions.3^  But  these  divisions 
lacked  the  dedicated  strategic  airlift  to  meet  genuinely  a  rapid  deployment 
requirement,  and  needed  either  organic  tactical  air  support,  or  closely-coordinated 
Air  Force  support,  to  be  protected  adequately  in  a  limited  war.  In  addition,  the 
other  U.S.  divisions  in  the  strategic  reserves  were  relegated  to  a  training  function. 
Thus  the  Army  strategic  reserves  stationed  in  the  United  States,  prior  to  1961,  had 
little  rapid  deployment  capability.31 

One  of  the  main  reasons  the  Army  was  not  capable  of  forming  a  viable 
limited  war  command  in  the  late  1950s  was  the  Air  Force  dedication  of  its  resources 
to  the  primary  strategic  mission  of  massive  retaliation.  Air  Force  doctrine 
supported  the  view  that  the  forces  available  to  deter  or  win  a  general  war  could  also 


28 

Martin  Binkin  and  Jeffrey  Record,  Where  Does  the  Marine  Corps  Go  From 
Here?  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings,  1976),  p.  6. 

^Ibid.,  p.  8. 

313Those  combat-ready  forces  in  the  United  States  were  part  of  the 
Continental  Army  Command  (CONARC)  and  dedicated  to  rapid  reaction. 

31See  the  testimony  of  General  Maxwell  Taylor  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  86th  Congress,  1st  session,  (Washington,  D.C.: 
USGPO,  1960),  p.  794.  See  also  Taylor,  The  Uncertain  Trumpet,  pp.  97-105.  Samuel 
Huntington  has  pointed  out  that  the  Army  was  unable  to  secure  acceptance  of  the 
need  for  a  limited  war  force  during  the  Eisenhower  administration  because  they 
lacked  State  Department  support.  See  The  Comm-  >  Defense,  p.  351  ff. 
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deter  and  win  a  limited  war.  Moreover,  the  Air  Force  felt  that  forces  required  to 

meet  lesser  contingencies  (both  its  tactical  fighters  and  airlift)  were  in  insufficient 

supply  to  meet  and  support  an  unanticipated  limited  war  while  maintaining  U.S. 

strategic  commitments  elsewhere.  Thus,  U.S.  Air  Force  resources  were  dedicated 

to  the  major  contingency,  with  little  close  air  support  or  airlift  allocated  to  the 

32 

support  of  Army  quick-reaction  forces. 

However,  the  Air  Force  did  take  steps  to  meet  the  limited  war  mission  on 
its  own  by  establishing  the  Composite  Air  Strike  Force  (CASF)  concept.  The  CASF 
grew  from  the  recognition  of  a  need  for  a  tailored  force  of  tactical  aircraft  to 
operate  in  situations  of  less  than  total  war.  The  number  of  aircraft  in  the  strike 

force  was  not  specified,  but  varied  according  to  the  contingency  to  be  "capable  of 

33 

rapid  deployment  and  sustained  operations  in  any  area  of  the  world."  The  Air 

Force  did  not  yet  envision  the  lesser  contingency  as  a  support  operation  requiring 

airlift  and  close  air  support  for  ground  forces.  The  CASF  concept  was  more  in  tune 

with  the  tenets  of  massive  retaliation  than  those  of  flexible  response,  and 

emphasized  theories  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  use  in  a  limited  war.  If  a  force  of 

nuclear-armed  fighter  bombers  could  be  moved  to  the  trouble  spots  of  the  world 

quickly  enough,  it  could  effectively  counteract  the  obvious  Soviet  policy  of  quick 
34 

jabs  at  the  soft  spots. 

To  implement  this  concept,  the  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  activated  the 

32 

"Limited  War,  Where  Do  They  Stand?"  op.  cit.  For  the  early  views  of  the 
separate  services  on  limited  war,  see  for  the  Army,  James  M.  Gavin,  War  and  Peace 
in  the  Space  Age.  (New  York:  Harper,  1958);  for  the  Navy,  W.  V.  Davis,  "The  Navy  in 
Limited  War,"  Ordnance,  XL II,  (March/April  1958),  812-815;  and  for  the  Air  Force, 
Robert  C.  Richardson,  "Do  We  Need  Unlimited  Forces  for  Limited  War?"  Air  Force, 
XLII  (March  1959),  53-56. 

^Henry  P.  Vicellio,  "Composite  Air  Strike  Force,"  Air  University  Quarterly 
Review,  Vol.  IX,  No.  1  (Winter  1956-57),  pp.  27-38. 
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19th  Air  Force.  The  mission  of  this  organization  was  to  be  prepared  to  fight  a 
limited  war  —to  include  nuclear  operations— anywhere  in  the  world.  According  to 
the  19th  Commander, ^ 

We  have  a  plan  for  every  conceivable  trouble  spot.  Operations  plans 
provide  for  a  CASF  to  operate  as  an  independent  force  for  at  least  30  days. 
Our  belief  is  that  if  we  get  to  a  point  of  trouble  rapidly  with  a  small  effective 
force,  we  can  maintain  peace. 

With  the  Navy  belief  in  a  single-service  limited  war  mission  and  the  Air 
Force  concentration  on  the  tactical  or  strategic  nuclear  mission,  it  was  left  to  the 
Army  to  generate  initiatives  for  a  joint  organization  oriented  towards  the  lesser 
contingency.  In  1957  a  volunteer  group  of  eight  officers  at  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  College  undertook  a  study  of  how  to  develop  effective  national 
military  power  flexible  enough  to  engage  in  the  various  types  of  conflict  short  of 
general  war.^  Their  purpose  was  to  develop  an  "integrated  strategy"  to  deter  and 
fight  a  limited  war  based  on  the  growing  belief— in  the  Army  at  least— that  such  a 
conflict,  in  view  of  the  apparent  US/USSR  nuclear  stalemate,  was  most  likely. 

The  study  concluded  that  the  command  should  be  composed  jointly  of  all 
the  services,  should  be  a  force  in-being,  and  should  not  affect  the  mobilization 
status  of  NATO  or  other  major  contingency  forces.'*'7 

What  is  urgently  needed  now  to  cope  with  the  demonstrated  Communist 
proclivity  for  expansion  in  the  peripheral  area  is  a  ready  force  in  being— mobile, 
deployed,  trained  and  tailored  to  the  capability  of  the  application  of  a  measured 
degree  of  force  in  any  threatened  area.  This  force  must  not  be  tied  down  on 
other  priority  tasks. 


^"19th  Air  Force",  New  York  World  Telegram,  August  11,  196 1. 

^"Readiness  for  the  Little  War,"  Military  Review,  Vol.  XXXVII  (April  1957), 
pp.  14-27  and  "A  Strategic  Security  Force"  (May  1957),  pp.  14-21. 

^Readiness  for  the  Little  War",  p.  14.  See  also  H.  P.  Rand,  "A  United 
States  Counter -agression  Force",  Military  Review,  XXXIX,  (July  1959),  pp.  50-55,  an 
article  that  urged  the  creation  of  a  joint  local  war  command  including  6  Army 
divisions  and  airlift  for  two  divisions. 
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The  concepts  envisioned  in  this  seminal  study— including  a  permanent 

unified  command  with  principal  subordinate  commands  assigned  regional 

responsibility  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East— were  considerably  ahead  of  their 

time.  However,  several  other  reports  of  the  same  vintage  were  arriving  at  similar 

conclusions  regarding  the  need  for  an  increased  emphasis  on  general  purpose  force 

planning  to  meet  a  limited  war.  In  1957  the  Gaither  Report  indicated  that  the 

38 

Middle  East  and  Asia  were  the  most  likely  regions  for  limited  conflict.  The  report 
emphasized  the  importance  of  keeping  such  a  war  limited,  and  recommended  that 
the  U.S.  train  and  equip  its  forces  for  conventional  land  warfare.  Although  the 
Gaither  report  was  not  accepted  by  the  Eisenhower  administration  as  an  official 
guide  to  force  planning,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Gaither  study,  along  with  the 
Rockefeller  report  the  following  year,  formed  a  conceptual  basis  for  rhe  change  in 
the  strategic  concept  under  Kennedy. 

Strike  Command,  1961 

Was  the  organization  a  unified  command  with  direct  control  over  its 
assigned  forces? 

The  impetus  for  the  establishment  of  a  unified  command  to  meet  a  lesser 
contingency  was  provided  by  President  Kennedy  in  1961,  after  completion  of  a 
reevaluation  of  U.S.  military  strategy.  In  March  1961  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
requested  the  Joint  Chiefs  develop  a  plan  for  the  integration  of  the  Army’s  three- 
division  Strategic  Army  Corps  (STRAC)  with  TAC's  19th  Air  Force  and  CASF 
capabilities.  The  ensuing  deliberations  of  the  JCS  considered  many  of  the  issues 
presented  previously  as  an  analytical  framework:  Should  it  be  a  unified  command  or 


The  Gaither  Report  stressed  that  the  vulnerability  of  American  strategic 
forces  was  the  greatest  military  danger  facing  the  country.  See  Halperin,  "The 
Gaither  Committee,"  p.  283. 
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a  joint  task  force?  Were  the  Navy  and  Marines  to  be  included?  How  would  the 

39 

command  conduct  contingency  operations?  With  what  forces? 

This  JCS  decisionmaking  process  was  characterized  by  Army-Air  Force 

agreement,  stemming  from  previous  coordination  at  the  major  command  level,  but 

also  by  a  lack  of  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  enthusiasm.  In  July  1961  both  the 

Commanders  of  TAC  and  CON  ARC  (Continental  Army  Command,  including  STRAC) 

recommended  the  establishment  of  a  United  Tactical  Command  as  a  joint 

headquarters,  with  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  component  commands.  They 

visualized  that  this  command  would  be  organized  around  a  relatively  small  unified 

headquarters,  would  possess  great  mobility,  and  would  be  capable  of  rapidly 

40 

deploying  fully  effective  combat  units  to  areas  of  crisis. 

The  JCS  study,  with  Navy  and  Marine  demurrais,  was  forwarded  to  the 

Secretary  of  Defense  in  mid-August.  One  month  later  Mr.  McNamara  announced 

that  a  new  unified  command  would  be  formed  by  combining  forces  of  the  Strategic 

Army  Command  and  the  Tactical  Air  Command.  Its  purpose  was  to  "develop 

doctrine  for  the  integrated  deployment  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  land  and 

4 1 

tactical  air  forces  assigned."  However,  the  Secretary's  decision  left  unclear  many 
things  about  the  new  command-including  the  mission  and  forces  assigned.  The 
announcement  did  serve  to  appoint  the  new  commander  of  the  as  yet  unnamed  force, 
General  Paul  D.  Adams,  U.S.  Army.  It  also  provided  for  the  "Joint  Terms  of 
Reference,"  the  official  guidance  allocated  to  each  unified  command  by  the  JCS. 


39 

"Pentagon  Plans  Joint  Unit  to  Use  In  a  Limited  War",  New  York  Times, 
March  27,  1961.  The  article  noted  that  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  General 
Lemnitzer,  had  received  orders  from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  develop  a  plan  for 
an  "Air  Force-Army  merger"  with  a  May  deadline. 

40 

"Ideas,  Cone?  :s,  Doctrine:  A  History  of  Basic  Thinking  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,"  (Maxwell  Air  Force  Base,  AL:  Aerospace  Studies  Institute,  1971),  p.  717. 
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"Military  Combat  Groups  Unified,"  Baltimore  Sun,  September  24,  1961. 
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This  document  included  the  direction  to  "maintain  a  general  reserve  of  combat- 

ready  forces  to  reinforce  other  unified  commands"  and  to  "plan  and  direct 

42 

contingency  operations  as  directed." 

By  December  1963  Strike  Command  had  been  charged  with  a  multi-faceted 

mission  that  required  it  to  support  other  commands  while  still  maintaining  the 

43 

capability  for  autonomous  operations: 

-To  conduct  operations  in  the  Middle  East,  Southern  Asia,  and  Africa  South 
of  the  Sahara, 

-To  augment  other  unified  commands, 

-To  execu'e  contingency  missions  (or  other  operations  such  as  mercy  or 
evacuation)  as  the  Joint  Chiefs  might  direct, 

-To  provide  a  strategic  reserve  of  combat  ready  forces, 

-To  develop  doctrine  for  the  employment  of  forces  assigned, 

-To  be  responsible  for  the  joint  training  of  the  forces  assigned,  and 
-To  conduct  joint  training  exercises  to  insure  maintenance  of  a  high  state 
of  combat  effectiveness  and  a  rapid  reaction  capability. 

The  forces  available  to  Strike  Command  to  accomplish  these  missions  were 
not  assigned  to  STRIKE  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Rather,  these  forces  were  to  come 
under  the  Commander's  control  only  during  joint  training  exercises,  when  the  JCS 
directed  the  reinforcement  of  other  commands,  or  for  the  conduct  of  limited 
contingency  operations  by  Strike  Command.  This  meant  that  the  commanders  of  the 

42 

Forrest  K.  3.  Kleinmann,  "This  is  Strike  Command,"  Army  (April  1962) 

p.  16. 

43U.S.  Strike  Command,  CINCSTRIKE/USCINCMEAFSA  OPLAN  7080  (15 
Sep.  70),  p.  2.  See  Also  Joe  Wagner,  "Strike  Command-Paper  Tiger  or  Peacmaker?" 
Armed  Forces  Management,  October  1963. 

44 

Although  this  study  concentrates  on  STRIKE'S  ability  to  meet  its  limited 
contingency  mission,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Command  carried  out  many 
evacuation  and  mercy  missions  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Central  America  from  1964  until 
1970.  See  Henslick,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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component  forces  were  "dual-hatted."  In  fulfilling  a  3CS-directed  STRIKE  mission, 

the  Commander,  CONARC  would  become  "Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Army  Strike." 

His  Air  Force  colleague  in  TAC  would  also  switch  hats  as  appropriate.  For  all  other 

missions  and  military  purposes,  however,  the  Army  and  Air  Force  tactical 

commanders  remained  responsible  to  their  separate  services,  and  in  control  over  the 
45 

component  forces. 

As  originally  conceived,  the  majority  of  STRAC  and  TAC  forces  stationed 
in  the  CONUS  as  the  strategic  reserve  was  to  be  placed  under  the  operational 
control  of  Strike  Command.  In  1961  that  meant  the  82nd  Airborne,  the  101st  and 
the  Fourth  Infantry  Division,  plus  TAC's  fighter,  reconnaissance  and  troop  carrier 
wings.  Also  to  be  included  were  the  three  Army  "training"  divisions,  then  being 
upgraded  to  combat-ready  status  under  the  new  conventional  emphasis  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.*^ 

U.5.  Strike  Command  assets  were  specifically  organized,  trained  and 

equipped  to  be  entirely  air  mobile,  and  capable  of  commanding  and  coi. trolling  joint 

Army  and  Air  Force  units  (as  well  as  Navy  and  Marines  if  the  JCS  so  provided)  in 

47 

various  sizes  and  mixes  ranging  from  a  show  of  force  to  sustained  combat.  The 
principle  of  "usable  power"  as  advocated  by  Secretary  McNamara  served  to  guide 
the  selection  of  forces  assigned  to  STRIKE  and  to  be  deployed  under  its  command. 
This  "package  force  concept"  established  standardized  prepackaged  forces  flexible 
enough  to  permit  rapid  tailoring  to  meet  any  contingency  in  a  variety  of 

45 

Kleinmann,  op.  cit. 

46 

"Ooint  Command  for  TAC  and  STRAC  Significant,”  Washington  Post, 
September  25,  1961. 

♦7 

U.S.  Strike  Command  Manual  10-2:  Operational  Functions/ Joint  Task 
Force  Headquarters  Standing  Operating  Procedures,  (1  Aug.  70),  pp.  1-3.  Quoted  in 
Henslick,  op.  cit.,  p.  18. 
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environments. 

Owing  to  the  limits  imposed  on  STRIKE  by  the  failure  to  include  naval 

forces,  and  STRIKE’S  lack  of  control  over  the  forces,  the  original  mission  was 
49 

redesigned.  Soon  the  analogy  of  a  "packaging  and  delivery  service"  was  used  to 

describe  the  way  that  STRIKE  should  operate,  rather  than  the  missions  and 

responsibilities  normally  assigned  to  an  autonomous  unified  command.  Under  this 

revised  concept,  the  3CS  would  call  for  a  balanced  military  force  to  meet  certain 

requirements  in  a  contingency.  STRIKE  force  planners  then  determined  the 

necessary  forces,  drew  them  from  their  component  commands,  "packaged"  them 

with  a  command  element,  and  "delivered"  them  to  the  theatre. ^  The  task  force 

commander  was  selected  based  on  the  preponderance  of  force  to  be  utilized,  and 

could  be  drawn  from  the  STRIKE  headquarters  staff  or  from  the  component 

commands.  CINSTRIKE  himself  was  also  capable  of  moving  to  the  contingency  area 

and  commanding  STRIKE  forces,  but  only  if  the  contingency  fell  outside  the  bounds 

already  assigned  to  other  unified  commands.^  * 

Thus  STRIKE  ostensibly  was  capable  of  directing  combat  operations  as 

either  a  unified  command  or  as  a  joint  task  force,  depending  on  the  location  of  the 
52 

contingency.  At  its  inception,  and  in  response  to  the  need  to  meet  multiple 
contingencies  as  well  as  conduct  joint  training  exercises,  Strike  Command 


48 

Clyde  Box,  "U.S.  Strike  Command",  Air  University  Review 
(September/October  1964),  pp.  3-14. 

49 

Thayer,  Frederick  C.,  Air  Transport  Policy  and  National  Security  (Chapel 
Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1965),  p.  239. 

^Kleinmann,  op.  cit. 

51Ibid. 

^Standing  Joint  Task  Force  Headquarters  were  also  formed  within  the 
force  package  concept,  to  provide  three  basic  staff  sizes  to  match  the  size  of  the 
combat  force  deployed  (brigade,  division  or  corps). 
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formulated  a  "two  joint  task  force  headquarters"  concept  that  allowed  planning, 
operational  and  administrative  flexibility.  Thus  one  3TF  headquarters  could 
participate  in  the  training  mission  while  the  second,  in  times  of  tension  or  impending 
deployment,  could  be  occupied  with  real-world  contingencies.  This  concept  allowed 
STRIKE  the  command  flexibility  of  meeting  two  limited  contingencies 
simultaneously.^  However,  because  STRIKE  did  not  maintain  control  over  its 
assigned  forces,  the  conduct  of  such  simultaneous  operations  under  the  direction  of 
Strike  Command  was  unlikely. 

Observing  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the  1960s,  the  Blue  Ribbon  defense 

Panel  did  not  see  the  value  of  assigning  the  limited  war  mission  to  a  unified 

command  that  lacked  authority  and  control  over  its  assigned  forces,  and  was 

continually  overtaken  by  external  events.  Rather  than  calling  for  a  separate 

command  with  assigned  forces  and  a  specific  region  of  responsibility  however,  the 

Blue  Ribbon  Panel  called  for  putting  the  entire  general  purpose  force  under  a  single 

commander  who  would  be  responsible  for  conventional  planning  and  employment 
54 

worldwide. 

It  is  not  possible  to  plan  precisely  for  limited  war.  Therefore  contingency 
plans  must  be  rapidly  adjusted  to  the  developing  situation.  With  the  forces 
designed  for  limited  war  assigned  to  six  separate  commands  it  is  not  possible  to 
achieve  the  coordinated  planning,  flexibility  in  resource  allocation  and  mission 
assignment  and  the  training  required  to  assure  the  capability  to  react  rapidly 
and  effectively  to  a  crisis  situation. 

Without  such  organizational  reform,  the  Panel  expressed  concern  that  in 
future  limited  contingencies  the  command  and  control  of  the  dedicated  force  would 


Hensiick,  op.  cit.,  p.  19.  While  the  two  task  force  concept  did  allow 
STRIKE  to  commit  to  two  contingencies  simultaneously,  it  was  apparently  without 
direct  cognizance  of  the  strategic  concept  guidance  to  do  so.  General  Adams 
confided  in  a  private  interview  in  1981  that  he  had  never  before  heard  the  term  "2-1/2 

wars." 


34 


Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  p.  48. 
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continue  to  be  exercised  from  the  National  Command  Authorities  through  a  series  of 
ad  hoc  arrangements,  rather  than  through  the  forces  designed  and  designated  for  the 
mission.  ^ 


General  Momyer,  the  TAC  commander,  also  concluded  at  approximately 
the  same  time  that  the  attempt  to  form  STRIKE  as  a  unified  command  without 
assigning  it  control  over  its  own  forces  had  proved  to  be  an  unworkable  concept.^ 

One  of  the  arguments  advanced  for  STRIKE  is  the  availability  of  a 
headquarters  to  deploy  to  a  contingency  without  disturbing  the  theater 
command  organization.  This  argument  has  proved  to  be  erroneous.  When  we 
deployed  to  SEA,  CINCPAC  created  his  own  organization  and  expanded  it  from 
CONUS  resources  ...  We  found  the  same  attitude  of  the  theater  commanders 
to  provide  their  own  command  structure  during  the  Formosan,  Lebanon  and 
Berlin  crises.  Hence,  we  can't  sustain  the  need  for  STRIKE  for  this  function. 

This  point  touched  on  the  most  telling  reason  for  the  decline  of  Strike 
Command  as  a  limited  contingency  force,  and  presents  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  for  designing  such  an  organization  with  autonomous  forces.  STRIKE 
ceased  to  have  operational  significance  because  the  war  it  might  have  been  designed 
to  fight~or  at  least  a  transmutation  of  it  in  Vietnam— had  absorbed  its  forces 
without  requisitioning  the  command  structure.  As  suggested  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  the  depleted  strategic  force  in  the  United  States  by  1970  had  little 
capability  for  meeting  a  lesser  contingency.  In  General  Holloway's  words,  "Strike 


The  Unified  Command  Plan  has  outlasted  its  critics  and  remained  a  key 
document  in  the  division  of  labor  in  U.S.  defense  policy.  However,  it  may  have 
maintained  its  integrity  at  the  expense  of  its  utility.  According  to  its  charter,  the 
fundamental  issue  to  be  decided  by  the  UCP  is  the  manner  in  which  normal 
contingency  planning  and  operations  are  to  be  conducted.  A  reluctance  to  open  up 
old  organizational  wounds  has  resulted  in  the  proliferation  of  ad  hoc  headquarters  to 
meet  global  challenges,  but  lacking  clear  channels  of  command  and  control  or  newly 
created  or  assigned  forces.  The  RDJTF  is  the  most  recent  and  significant 
representative  of  this  trend.  (Personal  interviews,  U.S.  Readiness  Command  3-5), 
March  1981. 

^Letter  from  General  William  Momyer,  USAF,  to  General  John  D.  Ryan, 
Chief  of  Staff,  USAF,  19  February  1970.  Momyer  papers.  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of 
Air  Force  History),  Declassified  December  31,  1976. 
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Command  just  sort  of  withered  on  the  vine  because  most  of  the  forces  they  had  to 
work  with  went  to  Southeast  Asia."^ 

Strike  Command,  as  General  Momyer  correctly  pointed  out,  had  merely 

become  an  internal  facilitator  for  the  mobilization  of  combat  troops  destined  for 

Vietnam.  To  manage  this  large  deployment  of  U.S.  forces,  the  3CS  in  April  1965 

directed  STRIKE  to  take  responsibility  for  movement  coordination  of  all  Air  Force 

and  Army  units.  At  the  ports,  for  units  moving  by  sea,  or  at  140°  West  longitude 

(between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu)  for  elements  deploying  by  air,  PACOM 

58 

assumed  responsibility  for  the  forces  once  available  to  STRIKE.  General  Adams' 

59 

account  of  the  decline  of  STRIKE'S  mission  and  men  agrees  with  this  assessment. 

We  deployed  all  of  the  forces— but  it  took  quite  a  lot  of  forces  from  the 
U.S.  It  certainly  was  not  the  forces  we  had  in  the  beginning.  1965-1966  was 
when  the  significant  deployments  were  coming  along.  Strike  Command  was 
probably  incapable  of  conducting  many  of  the  contingency  operations  which  it 
had  been  instructed  to  get  ready  to  do. 

Were  units  dedicated  to  the  command  from  each  armed  forces  component? 

Although  designed  as  a  limited  war  command,  STRIKE  was  denied 

dedicated  forces  from  all  the  services.  This  limitation  continually  prevented 


General  Bruce  K.  Holloway,  Oral  History  Interview,  August  16- IS,  1977. 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History),  p.  300.  The  state  of  the  strategic 
reserves  was  further  documented  in  the  Senate  hearings  on  military  posture  in  3une 
of  1969.  The  issue  being  examined  was  the  readiness  of  the  active  Army  strategic 
reserve  force.  The  military's  annual  requirement  for  450,000  replacements  for  North 
and  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  need  to  return  careerists  to  Vietnam  "for  a  second  tour 
sooner  than  we  would  like"  had  turned  the  strategic  reserve  into  training  units,  and 
robbed  STRIKE  of  its  remaining  combat-ready  forces.  An  immediate  objective,  but 
one  that  would  not  be  attained  prior  to  the  demise  of  Strike  Command,  was 
"correcting  the  manpower  shortages  and  imbalances  in  the  Army  outside  Vietnam 
which  resulted  from  the  expedient  manner  in  which  the  Vietnam  buildup  was 
accomplished."  U.S.  Congress,  5enate  Commitee  on  Army  Services,  Hearings  on 
Military  Posture  FY  1970,  91st  Congress,  1st  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO 
l$69),  Part  2,  pages  57-S3.  See  also  "Pentagon  Plans  to  Trim  U.S.  Strategic 
Reserve,"  New  York  Times,  August  7,  1967. 

U.5.  Strike  Command  History,  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  Florida,  1966, 

pp.  14-20. 

59 


Personal  interview. 
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STRIKE  from  effectively  planning  and  coordinating  joint  operations  in  any 
contingency.  The  reluctance  of  the  3CS  to  assign  naval  forces  to  Strike  Command 
resulted  in  the  inability  of  the  command  to  conduct  limited  operations. 

One  of  the  original  reasons  justifying  the  lack  of  Marine  and  Navy 
participation  in  STRIKE  was  that  the  new  command  was  designed  to  resolve 
doctrinal  differences  between  the  Army  and  Air  Force  with  regard  to  rapid 
deployment  and  close  air  support.  With  the  close  integration  of  Marine  divisions  and 
air  wings,  the  lavy  and  Marine  position  was  that  their  own  units  already  provided  a 
proper  mix  of  air,  sea  and  ground  power~a  doctrinal  issue  that  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  were  only  beginning  to  grapple  with.  Thus  the  insertion  of  the  Marines  into 
this  important  issue  could  only  complicate  it  and,  possibly,  result  in  the  loss  of  the 
cohesiveness  already  existing  between  Marine  ground  and  air  forces.^ 

Therefore,  although  the  initial  plan  for  the  combining  of  STRAC  and  TAC 

supported  by  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  had  contemplated  the  inclusion  of 

Marine  and  Navy  forces,  this  joint  initiative  was  not  successful.  The  official 

explanation  was  that  Navy  and  Marine  units  were  already  formed  as  components  of 

unified  commands  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.^ *  Secretary  McNamara 

responded  to  questions  regarding  the  services  missing  from  the  Strike  Command  by 

saying  that  they  had  been  considered  but  were  left  out  because  of  their  "special" 
62 

mission.  But  retiring  TAC  Commander  General  Frank  Everest  noted  that  "such  a 
force  will  not  be  fully  effective  unless  it  included  a  Navy  contingent."  Sea  lines  of 
communication,  in  addition  to  airlift,  were  required  if  the  force  were  to  accomplish 


60, 


61 


"Military  Combat  Groups  Unified,"  op.  cit. 

"Army,  Air  Force  Set  Up  Unified  Striking  Force,"  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch, 


September  20,  1961. 

62 

"Joint  Command  for  TAC  and  STRAC  Significant",  op.  cit. 
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its  mission  effectively. ^ 

This  focus  on  service  doctrine  tended  to  obscure  a  much  larger  issue  of 
service  autonomy.  One  of  the  major  concerns  of  each  service  at  this  time  was  that 
the  new  emphasis  on  general  purpose  forces  might  be  captured  by  a  single  service. 
The  Defense  Secretary  had  promised  that  STRIKE  would  be  assigned  certain 
contingencies,  but  had  temporarily  left  them  undefined.  If  the  STRAC-TAC 
Command  were  to  fail  heir  to  most  of  the  limited  war  missions,  it  could  conceivably 
gain  a  "monopoly  on  crises."  Thus  the  Navy-Marine  position  in  1961,  fearing  the  loss 
of  the  limited  war  mission  to  the  Army,  was  considerably  different  from  that 
adopted  twenty  years  later  when  they  would  attempt  to  claim  the  rapid  deployment 
mission  for  themselves. 

No  force,  however  versatile,  can  be  all  things  to  all  men.  The  STRAC-TAC 
command  cannot  possibly  extinguish  every  brushfire  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
on  a  unilateral  basis.  In  conjunction  with  other  forces  and  in  a  complementary 
role  this  unit  can  make  a  significant  contribution  ...  If  the  resulting  product  is 
a  complementary  image  of  the  Navy-Marine  amphibious  force  in  readiness,  we 
have  achieved  a  notable  success.  If  it  is  not,  we  simply  have  one  more 
competitor  for  service  roles  and  missions. 

It  was  not  only  roles  and  missions  that  were  being  threatened  as 
organizational  interests,  but  service  autonomy  and  essence  as  well.  There  was  a 
perception,  particularly  in  the  Navy,  that  the  merger  of  the  Air  Force  and  Army 
forces  in  Strike  Command  was  harbinger  of  the  new  administration's  desire  to 


^"New  Air-Ground  Force  Slated  to  Start  Operations  in  Florida",  New  York 
Times,  October  13,  1961. 

64 


"STRAC-TAC  Team  Poses  Big  Questions,"  Navy,  November  1961. 
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centralize  and  ultimately  unite  the  separate  services. 


65 


On  the  other  hand,  the  Commander  of  STRIKE,  General  Adams,  related 
that  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  made  certain  that  any  such 
unification  efforts  would  not  succeed,  even  at  the  lowest  levels  of  a  unified 
command  such  as  STRIKE.66 

t  General  LeMay  (the  new  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff)  supported  it  (STRIKE) 
e  hundred  per  cent,  but  the  Navy  was  very  reluctant.  They  did  not  want  any 
ified  command  unless  it  was  commanded  by  the  Navy— a  very  unfortunate 
attitude  .  .  .  There  has  always  been  a  schism  between  the  Navy  and  the 
Army/Air  Force  regarding  STRIKE.  One  CNO  told  me,  "We  don't  need  any 
Army  or  an  Air  Force  .  .  Now  that  is  pretty  narrow  minded. 

Finally,  STRIKE  proved  incapable  of  solving  the  doctrinal  dispute  that 

continued  to  plague  Army-Air  Force  joint  operation  within  the  command.  The 

Commander  of  TAC  at  the  time  of  STRIKE'S  organizational  dissolution,  General 

Momyer,  noted  that  the  Strike  Command  had  been  unable  to  resolve  these  doctrinal 

differences  that  existed  only  between  the  two  services.67 

The  main  thrust  for  establishing  STRIKE  came  from  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  McNamara.  At  the  time,  we  were  having  major  doctrinal  arguments 


Ibid.  The  Navy  article  continued,  "Many  observers,  however,  view  the 
merger  as  a  carefully  planned  step  in  an  evolutionary  process.  This  process,  first 
planned  by  the  Air  Force  staff,  is  calculated  to  e..minate  the  .-.parate  services." 
Because  the  Air  Force  struggled  long  and  hard  to  achieve  its  own  autonomy,  such  an 
accusation  holds  little  validity.  For  a  good  description  of  that  struggle  see  Perry  M. 
Smith,  The  Air  Force  Plans  for  Peace,  (Baltimore:  John  Hopkins  1970).  See  also  W. 
A.  Lucas  and  Raymond  H.  Dawson,  The  Organizational  Politics  of  Defense, 
International  Studies  Association,  Occasional  Paper,  No.  2,  1975,  p.  1 02. 

66Personal  interview  with  General  Paul  D.  Adams,  Tampa,  Florida, 
March  26,  1981. 

67Momyer  Papers,  op.  cit.  This  assessment  of  STRIKE'S  failure  to  smooth 
doctrinal  differences  seems  a  bit  harsh.  There  is  strong  evidence  to  support  the 
contention  that,  prior  to  STRIKE,  joint  Army  and  Air  Force  initiatives  were  well 
underway  to  solve  the  close  air  support  problems  that  had  surfaced  during  the  Korean 
War.  General  Weyland,  the  TAC  Commander,  had  pursued  a  TAC-STRAC  agreement 
to  combine  the  XVIII  Army  Corps  and  the  CASF  concept  as  early  as  1958.  During  this 
same  period,  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Decker  and  his  Air  Force  Counterpart  General 
White  agreed  to  approach  these  doctrinal  differences  under  the  codeword,  "Project 
Resolve."  This  is  evidenced  in  a  letter  from  General  Weyland  to  General  White, 
March  18,  1958,  White  Papers  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History). 
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with  the  Army  as  a  result  of  the  Howze  board  .  .  .  McNamara  and  some 
members  of  his  staff  held  the  view  that  STRIKE  would  be  the  agency  for  the 
resolution  of  the  doctrinal  differences.  We  had  the  GOLDFIRE  tests  and  the 
Army  continued  field  tests  of  the  Howze  Board  concent.  STRIKE  soon  admitted 
it  couldn't  resoive  doctrinal  issues  and  to  date,  has  never  been  involved. 

It  is  true  that,  under  STRIKE  as  well  as  other  areas,  these  doctrinal 

problems  were  not  completely  resolved.  Fundamental  doctrinal  divergences— and 

organizational  interests— surrounded  the  new  Army  concept  of  air  mobility  that 

threatened  traditional  Air  Force  control  of  the  air  space  over  the  battlefield. 

Secretary  McNamara  and  the  JC5  had  envisioned  testing  the  airmobile  concept 

under  the  supervision  of  Strike  Command,  but  ran  into  an  organizational  dispute. 

The  development  of  joint  doctrine  was  assigned  to  the  Air  Force  (specifically  to 

TAC)  by  the  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces  document,  but  Strike  Command  also  had 

a  charter  from  the  JCS  to  develop  joint  doctrine  for  its  forces  assigned:  STRAC  and 

TAC.  Moreover,  tests  of  the  air  mobile  concept  conducted  by  the  separate  services 
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tended  to  support  their  cwri  doctrine.  The  Army  desired  an  enhanced  air  mobility 
capability  through  the  acquisition  of  its  own  resources,  while  the  Ac  Force 
contended  that  the  missions  of  air  mobility,  reconnaissance  and  close  c.m  •  jpport 
must  remain  within  their  domain.  The  failure  to  resolve  these  differences  offered 
little  hope  of  integrating  naval  and  marine  forces  into  joint  operations,  and  appeared 
to  lock  Strike  Command  into  a  dual-service  limited  contingency  force. 

Was  a  specific  scenario  or  geographic  region  assigned  the  command  for 


This  concept,  in  its  broadest  sense,  calls  for  the  use  of  aircraft  (both 
fixed-wing  and  rotary),  organic  to  the  Army  "to  assure  the  balance  of  mobility, 
firepower  intelligence,  support  and  command  and  control."  Secretary  McNamara 
attempted  to  assist  in  the  resolution  of  this  dispute  by  establishing  the  Tactical 
Mobility  Requirements  Board.  Better  known  as  the  Howze  board,  its  charter  was  to 
conduct  a  reexamination  of  the  role  of  Army  aviation  and  aircraft  requirements. 
Given  that  General  Howze  was  the  Commander  of  the  XVIII  Corps  and  a  pioneer  in 
Army  air  mobility,  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Board  were  foregone:  "Adoption  by 
the  Army  of  the  airmobile  concept— however  improperly  it  may  be  described  and 
justified  in  this  report— is  necessary  and  desirable."  See  John  3.  Tolson,  Air  Mobility 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Department  of  the  Army,  197  p.  24. 
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contingency  planning? 

A  major  issue  attending  the  organization  of  Strike  Command  was  its 

designated  geographic  area  of  responsibility.  At  the  time  of  STRIKE'S 

establishment,  almost  the  entire  globe  was  allocated  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the 

existing  unified  commands.  The  only  exception  to  this  policy  was  Africa,  south  of 

the  Sahara.  But,  earlier  in  1961,  Joint  Task  Force  Four  had  been  created  in  Norfolk 

to  prepare  contingency  plans  for  operations  in  that  area.  Nevertheless,  although  it 

remained  unclear  how  STRIKE  and  that  new  joint  task  force  would  interface,  it  soon 

became  evident  that  STRIKE'S  planning  would  also  focus  on  that  region.  In  his  1962 

69 

Posture  Statement  Mr.  McNamara  remarked, 

The  recently  created  Strike  Command-comprised  of  units  from  the 
Strategic  Army  Corps  and  TAC— is  intended  to  provide  an  integrated,  mobile, 
highly  combat  ready  force  which  has  trained  as  a  unit  and  is  instantly  available 
for  use  as  an  augmentation  to  existing  theater  forces  under  the  unified 
commanders  or  as  the  primary  force  for  use  in  remote  areas  such  as  Central 
Africa  or  the  Middle  East. 

Thus  although  Strike  Command  had  no  clearly  assigned  area  of 
responsibility  in  which  to  conduct  autonomous  operations,  there  was  a  gradual  focus 
on  the  organizational  vacuum  existing  in  the  Middle  East  and  Africa.  This  proposed 
transfer  of  Middle  East  responsibilities  to  a  unified  command  located  within  the 
United  States  ran  counter  to  Naval  doctrine  that  stressed  the  flexibility  of  forces 
within  an  assigned  geographic  region.  Therefore,  it  was  over  the  dissenting  opinions 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Marine  Corps  that  the  JCS  recommended  that  the  Naval  Forces 
Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  (CINCNELM)  should  be  phased  out  of  existence, 
and  that  CINC5TRIKE  should  be  made  responsible  for  all  U.S.  defense  activities  in 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  south  of  the  Sahara.  Under  this  new  responsibility, 
accorded  in  December  1963,  CINC5TRIKE  also  became  CINCMEAFSA. 
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Robert  S.  McNamara,  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1963,  p.  94. 
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This  assignment  of  an  area  of  responsibility  to  a  command  that  was 
ostensibly  functional,  rather  than  geographic,  in  nature  met  with  both  military  and 
political  opposition.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress  expressed  doubt  regarding  the 
assignment  of  a  certain  geographic  region  to  a  command  that  was  supposedly 
capable  of  responding  to  any  lesser  contingency,  anywhere/** 

Mr.  Hardy:  There  was  some  considerable  doubt  in  the  minds  of  some  of  us 
as  to  why  it  was  done,  because  I  know  that  hardly  anv  of  us  had  any  notion  that 
STRIKE  was  to  become  a  unified  command. 

Mr.  McNamara:  The  real  reason  why  it  was  done  was  that  we  had  a  very 
ineffective  administration  over  several  functions  of  the  Department.  Military 
assistance  in  Africa  was  still  being  handled  by  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
CINCNELM,  an  atrophied  organization  was  responsible  for  contingency 
planning,  but  had  no  units  assigned  to  it. 

Allies  of  the  Navy  in  Congress  were  particularly  concerned  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  change  in  the  Unified  Command  Plan,  the  Navy  lost  command  of  the  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Groups  (MAAGs)  in  the  Middle  East,  and  operational  control 
over  the  U.S.  Middle  East  Force  (USMIDEASTFOR)  in  Bahrain/* 

Mr.  Flood:  I  speak  now  on  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  commands. 
The  idea  of  a  functional  concept  as  distinguished  from  what  we  have  always 
known  as  the  geographical  concept,  and  that  you  have  upset  a  lot  of  people, 
particularly  in  the  Marines  and  the  Navy. 

Mr.  McNamara;  I  asked  the  Chiefs  whether  they  felt  that  the  assignment 
for  the  preparation  of  contingency  plans  of  that  area  should  remain  with 
CINCNELM,  located  in  London,  or  whether  it  should  be  transferred  to  some 
other  part  of  the  Department  .  .  .  the  Navy  in  particular  and  I  believe  the 
Marine  Corps  as  well,  dissented  from  the  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Chiefs 
that  it  should  be  transferred  to  C1NCSTR1KE  .  .  .  STRIKE  had  the  capability,  it 
was  felt,  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Flood:  Even  in  Florida? 

Mr.  McNTmara:  Yes. 

Strike  Command  evolved  rapidly  into  the  organizational  structure  deemed 
necessary  by  the  Kennedy  administration  to  guide  its  general  purpose  forces,  and, 


7®U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings  on 
Military  Posture  and  H.R.  9637.  88th  Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.: 
USGPO,  I960),  p.  7005. 

^*U.S.  Congress,  House,  Commitee  on  Appropriations,  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  FY  1965.  88th  Corrss,  2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.: 
USGPO,  1964),  Part  4,  p.  315. 
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despite  its  geographical  focus,  was  frequently  characterized  as  a  command  noted  for 

its  global  mission  and  its  rapid  deployment  capability.  "Never  before,"  said  General 

Adams  in  a  1962  interview,  "has  a  command  with  the  scope  and  responsibility  of 

72 

STRIKE  been  organized  and  started  functioning  in  so  short  a  period.  In  testifying 

to  Congress  on  the  need  for  rapid  deployment  forces,  Secretary  McNamara  more 

clearly  spelled  out  the  rationale  for  a  limited  war  command.^ 

Our  limited  war  forces  should  be  properly  deployed,  trained  and  equipped 
to  deal  with  the  entire  spectrum  .  .  .  the  ability  to  respond  promptly  to  limited 
aggressions,  possibly  in  more  than  one  place  at  the  same  time,  can  serve  both  to 
deter  them  and  to  prevent  them  from  spreading  out  into  larger  conflicts. 

The  phrase  "entire  spectrum"  was  an  operative  one,  for  STRIKE  was  touted 

as  a  force  that  could  provide  "Swift  tactical  reaction  in  every  known  environment." 

Toward  that  end,  STRIKE  had  absorbed  many  of  the  functions  formerly  performed 

separately  by  the  XVIII  Army  Corps  and  the  19th  Air  Division. 

This  global  mission  called  for  a  great  number  of  contingency  plans  and  a 

wide  variety  of  exercises.  Over  22  separate  contingency  plans  were  drawn  up  in  the 

first  five  years  of  STRIKE'S  operation.  In  a  representative  period  during  STRIKE'S 

halcyon  days,  from  January  1962  to  June  1963,  Strike  Command  engaged  in  27  joint 

«  operations,  including  exercises  in  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  the  Caribbean  and 
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Quoted  in  Alan  R.  Scholin,  "STRIKE",  Air  Force  Magazine,  May  1962. 
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U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Appropriations,  Hearings  on  H.R. 
7851.  87th  Congress,  1st  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1961),  p.  25. 
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According  to  the  established  airborne  doctrine  in  the  XVIII  Airborne 
Corps,  the  Army  operation  was  seen  as  primarily  conventional.  The  inclusion  of  the 
CASF  command,  however,  implied  that  STRIKE  forces  would  have  a  nuclear  option. 
General  Holloway  stated  "The  choice  of  action  open  to  STRIKE  forces  range  from  no 
weapons  to  nuclear  weapons."  General  Adams  added  that  a  broad  function  of  the 
general  purpose  forces  in  the  CONUS  under  STRIKE  was  to  "provide  a  strong  mobile 
strategic  reserve  for  immediate  employment  after  a  nuclear  exchange."  And  again, 
General  Holloway:  "We  (STRIKE)  did  a  lot  of  exercises  particularly  in  the 
development  of  the  use  of  theater  nuclear  warfare."  Quoted  by  Scholin  in  "STRIKE," 
op.  cit.,  and  the  Holloway  oral  history,  p.  292. 
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Europe.^  Despite  the  difficulties  inherent  in  operating  in  these  various  locales, 
early  evaluations  of  the  command  portrayed  STRIKE  as  being  capable  of 
satisfactorily  meeting  the  limited  war  mission/^ 

During  the  last  year,  the  Strike  Command  has  improved  its  organizational 
structure  and  has  gained  operational  experience  through  day-to-day  operations 
and  the  conduct  of  joint  training  exercise.  The  number  of  combat-ready  Army 
divisions  available  to  Strike  Command  has  increased  from  three  to  eight. 
Recent  events  have  confirmed  that  Strike  Command  has  greatly  improved  the 
responsiveness  of  the  Defense  establishment  to  a  variety  of  military 
contingencies  and  has  added  considerable  flexibility  to  the  employment  of 
combat  forces. 

However,  the  performance  of  STRIKE  under  conditions  actually 
approaching  a  limited  contingency  left  a  great  deal  to  be  desired,  primarily  owing  to 
the  command's  inability  to  perform  as  a  unified  organization  in  the  contingency 
area.  These  shortfalls  can  be  adumbrated  in  a  brief  accounting  of  STRIKE 
operations  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  the  intervention  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  the  Six-day  war  in  the  Middle  East. 

Strike  Command  was  not  tasked,  and  did  not  play  a  major  role  during  the 

Cuban  Missile  Crisis  in  the  fall  of  1962^  The  official  rationale  was  that  there  had 
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not  been  time  for  STRIKE  to  take  over  the  contingency  planning  for  Cuba.  That 
was  not  the  case.  A  more  complete  explanation  would  take  into  account  the  fact 


^Scholin,  op.  cit. 

^Robert  S.  McNamara,  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1 964,  p.  133. 

^STRIKE  had  not  been  allocated  a  specific  mission  in  the  Caribbean  other 
than  that  of  its  more  general  world- wide  mission  of  reinforcement  to  another  unified 
command.  Although  General  Holloway  and  others  within  STRIKE  argued  that 
contingency  planning  and  operations  in  that  region  should  have  been  assigned  to 
STRIKE,  those  regional  responsiblities  remained  with  CINCLANT.  Holloway  admits 
that  STRIKE'S  location  in  Florida  was  one  of  fortune  rather  than  forethought:  a 
political  decision  to  keep  the  base  open  and  the  need  for  a  long  runway— not  a 
prepositioning  of  the  Command  for  a  Caribbean  contingency.  See  Holloway  oral 
history,  p.  284. 

^Ncw  York  Times,  November  30,  1962. 
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that  naval  and  marine  forces  were  required  for  the  operational  control  of  Strike 

Command.  Moreover,  the  Caribbean  was  within  the  geographical  boundaries 

assigned  to  the  Atlantic  Command  and  CINCLANT,  a  Navy  admiral,  had  been  one  of 

79 

the  main  points  of  resistance  in  the  Navy's  opposition  to  the  STRIKE  concept. 

Although  Strike  Command  continued  to  draw  up  contingency  plans  for  the 
possible  rapid  deployment  of  U.S.-based  forces  to  many  areas  of  possible  conflict, 
the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  evidences  that  these  plans  were  likely  to  be  superseded  by 
standing  unified  command  arrangements  and  ad  hoc  decisionmaking.  General  Paul 
Adams  recently  recalled  that  the  plans  prepared  in  advance  for  a  Cuban  contingency 
(evidence  that  STRIKE  was  involved  in  the  planning)  were  nevertheless  ignored  once 
the  crisis  developed.**® 

We  drew  up  a  plan  to  react  if  someone  in  Washington  said,  "Do  something 
about  Cuba."  I  took  it  up  to  present  it  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  and  the  Navy 
wouldn't  even  look  at  it.  The  Chiefs  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  thought  it 
was  a  good  plan  .  .  .  LeMay  was  ready  to  take  off  on  it.  The  plan  just  lay  there. 
It  called  for  air  strikes  followed  by  airborne  troops  ...  I  expected  the  Navy 
would  react  when  they  were  ordered  to  .  .  . 

CINCLANT  was  responsible  for  Guantanamo  .  .  .  the  JCS  passed  the 
mission  to  him  to  get  ready  for  it.  We  got  the  troops  alerted.  General  Sweeney 
(the  TAC  Commander)  was  in  close  contact  with  Admiral  Moorer  (CINCLANT) 
trying  to  work  out  a  joint  aerial  operation  down  there.  Sweeney  asked  if  I 
objected  to  him  using  the  STRIKE  air  operations  plan  in  Cuba.  He  showed  me  a 
Northeast-Southwest  line  drawn  on  a  map  of  Cuba-one  section  had  been 
designated  "Air  Force  Air"— he  was  working  from  scratch.  I  told  him  to  use 
ours— we'd  back  him  up. 

Oddly  enough  they  passed  the  Army  elements  to  CONARC  to  operate  under 
CINCLANT.  CINCLANT  came  along  with  the  decision  that  the  Marines  had  to 
land  first.  Then  it  took  the  Marines  a  week  to  get  their  boats  together  and 
another  three  days  to  get  there.  So  it  delayed  everything  ten  days.  We  had  our 
operation  pulled  together  in  24-48  hours  and  had  to  wait  a  week  or  more  for  the 
Marines. 

In  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965,  another  organizational  conflict  between 
the  unified  commands  limited  a  coordinated  use  of  U.S.  military  force  in  what  was 
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Holoway  Oral  History,  p.  284. 
*®Personal  interview. 
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not,  but  may  have  been  perceived  to  be,  the  beginnings  of  a  limited  contingency  in 

the  Caribbean  With  an  apparent  revolution  in  progress  in  the  capital  city  of  Santo 

Domingo,  President  Johnson  ordered  the  Atlantic  fleet  toward  the  island  on  April 

25,  1965.  "The  ships  were  to  remain  out  of  sight  of  land  but  to  stand  by  in  case  of 
81 

need.”  Four  hundred  marines  landed  on  April  28.  On  the  following  day,  advance 

elements  of  the  82nd  Airborne  division  enroute  from  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina  to 

Ramey  Air  Force  Base  in  Puerto  Rico  were  diverted  directly  to  Santo  Domingo. 

Again,  General  Adams  explains  the  operational  and  planning  problems  encountered 

82 

in  attempting  to  place  STRIKE-earmarked  units  under  CINCLANT  control. 

The  Joint  Chiefs  put  that  operation  under  CINCLANT.  They  ordered  the 
dispatch  of  the  82nd  under  our  plan  to  move  the  division.  The  Navy  commander 
was  on  a  ship  at  sea~away  over  the  horizon  and  was  in  communication  with  the 
forces  only  about  half  the  time.  I  told  CINCLANT  that  we  would  handle  the 
deployment  for  them.  The  key  to  it  was  communications.  We  put  that  outfit 
into  business  and  immediately  the  communication  problem  was  solved.  We 
finished  the  deployment  for  them. 

Admiral  Moorer  acknowledged  the  capabilities  of  Strike  Command  in  later 

Congressional  testimony,  but  pointed  to  the  fact  that,  despite  STRIKE'S  alleged 

83 

rapid  deployment  capability,  it  rarely  commanded  these  mobile  forces. 

STRIKE  had  the  commitments,  the  staff,  and  the  men  and  the  plans,  for 
that  matter,  by  which  they  could  deploy  divisions  overseas.  This  capabiity  was 
never  used  in  the  various  crises.  The  forces  were  assembled  by  the  Strike 
Command  and  then  moved  out  and  immediately  turned  over  to  the  unified 
commander  in  whose  area  they  were  going  to  operate.  The  Dominican  Republic 
is  an  example. 
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Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  The  Vantage  Point  (New  York;  Popular  Library, 
1971),  p.  190. 
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Personal  interview.  There  are  other  views.  General  Bruce  Palmer, 
Commander  of  the  Headquarters  in  Santo  Domingo,  contended  in  his  post-crisis 
debriefings  that  there  had  not  been  much  help  emanating  from  Strike  Command.  See 
"Unilateral  Corps,"  Army,  (September,  1979),  p.  30. 
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U.5.  Congress  Senate  Committees  on  Armed  Services.  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriations  for  FY  1973,  92nd  Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.; 
OSdPO  1972),  p.  346. 
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In  1967,  this  time  in  STRIKE'S  area  of  responsibility  in  the  Middle  East,  the 

Marines  and  the  Sixth  Fleet  were  once  again  assigned  the  mission  to  provide 

protection  and/or  evacuation  of  U.S.  citizens,  rather  than  forces  under  STRIKE 

organization  or  command.  In  analyzing  this  operation,  the  Blue  Ribbon  Defense 

Panel  noted  the  problems  that  develop  when  the  Service  Chiefs  do  not  allow  the 

Unified  Command  Plan  to  work  and,  in  this  case,  replaced  the  geographical 

84 

responsibilities  of  Strike  Command  with  assets  to  the  European  Command. 

An  example  of  the  confusion  that  can  be  created  in  the  present  Command 
structure  occurred  in  the  Arab-lsraeli  War  of  1967  when  the  U.S.  military  was 
directed  to  evacuate  U.S.  nationals.  The  crisis  was  in  the  area  of  responsibility 
of  STRICOM,  however,  a  decision  was  made  to  perform  the  evacuation  with 
airlift  assets  assigned  to  EUCOM. 

After  a  good  deal  of  confusion  and  delay  stemming  from  this  decision,  a  STRIKE 

command  and  control  aircraft  was  eventually  assigned  to  EUCOM,  and  the  European 

Command  was  directed  to  execute  the  STRIKE  evacuation  plans.  Thus  it  was 

demonstrated  that  STRIKE,  without  the  command  and  control  of  naval  forces,  would 

never  be  allowed  by  the  JCS  to  direct  such  forces  in  limited  military  operations, 
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even  in  STRIKE'S  own  region  of  responsibility. 

The  Blue  Ribbon  Panel  was  arguing  that  merely  assigning  a  unified 

Command  an  area  of  responsibility  was  not  sufficient;  that  command  also  needed 

Assigned  forces  within  the  region,  or  the  command  lines  would  continue  to  remain 

unworkable.  General  Momyer  pointed  out  that  the  assignment  of  the  Middle  East  to 

STRIKE  therefore  made  little  sense.  A  more  prudent  choice  would  have  been  the 

Garitbean,  but  that  region,  as  previously  noted,  was  already  assigned  to  a  unified 
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command  with  forces  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  STRIKE. 
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Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  quoted  in  Halperin,  op.  cit.,  p.  377. 
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Blue  Ribbon  Defense  Panel,  p.  48.  See  also  "U.S.  to  Drop  Strike 
Command  in  Revamping  World  Forces",  Washington  Post,  3uly  9,  1971. 
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McNamara  also  though,  that  STRIKE  Kifbe’d/.ested 

ySatrs;.  .w  £2  :rJMM= 

™KE  ws  no  si8nmcant  oper 

tUnCti0"‘  a  ,  STRIKE  General  Adams  and  General  Holloway, 

The  co-commanders  of  STRIKE,  ^ener 

,,  ^  view  that  STRIKE  should  be  awarded  an  area  of  responslbthty  ,n 

,  u  Ol  naval  iorces  under  STRIKE'S  control  made  such  an  event 
Caribbean,  but  the  tack  of  naval  forces 

highly  unlikely.  Contingency  operations  in  the  Caribbean  were  sure  ^  ^ 

.  forces  thereby  effectively  eliminating  Strike  comman 
and  marine  forces,  V  ^  ^  ^  the  Dominican 

scenario.  The  experiences  in  the 

intervention  seemed  to  support  that  contention. 

Thus  STRIKE,  geographic  dilemma  was  both  apparent  and  reai. 

.  th,  „„  contiguous  to  its  headquarters,  because  those 
could  not  direct  forces  tn  the  area  con  g  irs 

ntlv  sea-going  and  were  therefore  not  included  in 
forces  would  be  predominantly  sea  g  g  , 

forces  wo  k  hef  hand,  the  region  assigned  to 

Terms  of  Reference  for  Strike  Command,  On 

STRIKE  was  unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  amount  and  types  of  forces  that 

could  bring  to  bear  under  its  own  command  and  control.^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

The  argument  most  advanced  for  the  nee  ^  judgment,  we  pay  awfully 
employment  of  forces  s°uth  ^^^en'we  would  be  dependent  on  CJNCEUR 

we  would  be  prudent  to  give  the  task « 
and  will  have  resources  committe  g 

Were  forces  assigned  to  the  command  trained  and  exorcist  for  combe,  in 
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division  to  a  variety  of  combat  environments.  Of  equal  attractiveness  was  the 
economic  benefit  that  could  be  derived  from  a  central  strategic  reserve  force  within 
the  United  States  that  could  be  deployed  rapidly  to  an  area  of  limited  conflict.  The 
view  of  Army  and  Air  Force  commanders  assigned  to  STRIKE  reflected  an 
unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  capability  of  the  organization  to  deploy  and  employ 

Og 

its  forces  rapidly  and  effectively. 

Strike  Command  is  the  answer  to  a  long-term  requirement  ...  It  forms  the 
apex  of  a  triangle  that  brings  together  the  highly  specialized  forces  of  TAC  and 
the  Army  to  provide  a  flexible  and  selective  strike  force  .  .  .  that  can  move 
swiftly  and  with  unbelievable  power  and  flexibility  to  meet  any  threatening 
situation. 

Such  claims  were  not  completely  out  of  place  if  the  original  mission  of 
STRIKE,  the  "brushfire"  or  "show  of  force",  was  emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of 
more  wide-ranging  military  operations.  If  these  low-intensity  operations  required 
only  a  military  presence,  then  the  versatility  and  adaptability  of  the  units  deployed 
to  a  combat  environment  was  of  little  consequence.  However,  if  forces  were 
deployed  to  engage  in  a  combat  role,  the  advantages  of  training  the  units  for 
operation  in  that  environment  became  more  apparent.  Such  was  the  case  for  ground 
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Quoted  in  Martin  Caidin,  The  Long  Arm  of  America  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  1963),  p.  230.  General  Adams  explains  (on  p.  231).  "We  can  tailor  a  force  for 
any  situation;  and  this  force— whether  it  be  a  company  or  an  entire  corps— can  fight  in 
any  terrain  such  as  the  Arctic  wastelands,  deserts,  jungles  or  mountains." 
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forces  deployed  to  Vietnam  under  the  aegis  of  Strike  Command  in  the  mid-60s. 

The  lessons  of  Vietnam  in  terms  of  force  versatility  can  perhaps  best  be 

discussed  under  the  headings  of  the  strategy  applied,  the  doctrine  transferred,  and 

the  bureaucratic  imperatives  that  acted  to  pi  event  organizational  adaptation  to  the 

environment.  There  is  a  general  consensus,  among  those  who  have  attempted  to 

draw  military  and  political  "lessons  learned"  from  the  Vietnam  conflict,  that  the 

strategy  of  attrition  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  the  war  was  ill-suited  to  the 

90 

region  and  the  capabilities  of  the  adversary.  The  point  here  is  not  whether  that 
strategy  was  misapplied,  but  that  the  selection  of  that  strategy  stemmed  from  the 
process  of  force  planning  and  guidance  based  on  the  major  contingency  in  Europe  or 
Asia— seen  as  conventional  warfare— not  on  a  guerrilla  type  ot  war  in  the  jungles  of 
Southeast  Asia.  By  the  end  of  1968,  the  futility  of  the  strategy  of  attrition  was 
described  in  a  summary  of  responses  to  an  NSSM  entitled,  "The  Situation  in 


89 

The  attempt  here  is  not  to  malign  the  conduct  of  U.S.  ground  forces  in 
Vietnam.  On  the  contrary,  the  general  evaluations  of  U.S.  combat  performance  in 
that  war,  under  difficult  conditions,  uncertain  guidance  and  inadequate  training  is 
quite  good.  For  varying  views  and  approaches  to  this  topic  see,  Thompson  and 
Frizzell,  eds.,  The  Lessons  of  Vietnam  (New  York:  Crane  Russak,  1977);  Zeb  B. 
Bradford  and  Frederic  3.  Brown,  the  United  States  Army  in  Transition  (Beverly  Hills: 
Sage  1973);  Sarkesian,  ed.,  Combat  Effectiveness  (Beverly  Hills:  Sage  1980);  Guenter 
Lewy,  American  in  Vietnam  (New  York;  Oxford  University  Press,  1978);  and  Douglas 
Kinnard,  The  War  Managers  (Hanover,  Hew  Hampshire:  University  Press  of  New 
England,  1977]i.  the  purpose  here  is  to  examine,  on  a  strategic  level,  how  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  U.S.  armed  forces  were  limited  in  their  applicability  to  a 
minor  contingency  owing  to  their  operational  doctrine  and  training  that  focused  on 
the  major  contingency,  and  to  suggest  that  an  assumption  of  force  versatility 
possesses  hidden  and  needless  risks  for  their  combat  effectiveness  of  a  limited 
contingency  force. 
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Vietnam" 

There  is  general  agreement  with  the  jCS  statement,  "The  enemy,  by  the 
type  of  action  he  adopts,  has  the  predominant  share  in  determining  enemy 
attrition  rates."  Three  fourths  of  the  battles  are  at  the  enemy's  choice  of  time, 
place  and  duration  .  .  .  With  his  safe  havens  in  Laos  and  Cambodia  and  with 
carefully  chosen  tactics,  the  enemy  during  the  last  four  years  has  been  able  to 
double  his  combat  forces  .  .  . 

The  implication  here  is  that  the  strategy  of  attrition,  transferred  from  the  image  of 

the  type  of  war  U.S.  forces  would  be  required  to  fight,  was  inappropriate,  and  that 

forces  managed  under  this  strategy  proved  ineffective  against  the  enemy. 

For  with  the  strategy  of  attrition  came  service  doctrine  in  support  of  that 

strategy.  Despite  the  requirements  in  Vietnam  for  a  mix  of  counterinsurgency  and 

conventional  warfare  techniques,  U.S.  forces  deployed  to  Southeast  Asia  generally 

employed  the  doctrine  and  techniques  more  suitable  to  a  major  conventional 
92 

conflict.  U.S.  forces  had  been  sized,  equipped  and  trained  primarily  to  meet 
sophisticated  Soviet  forces  on  the  plains  of  Europe.  Elements  of  service  doctrine, 
such  as  strategic  bombing  and  interdiction  in  the  case  of  the  Air  Force,  were 
transferred  to  a  theater  in  which  those  missions  were  often  inappropriate.  Not  only 
did  ‘he  doctrine  employed  tend  to  follow  the  overall  strategy,  but  also  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  because  it  was  not  seen  as  a  major  contingency,  tended  to  be  used  as  a 
testing  ground  for  what  could  be  the  "real"  war  in  NATO  Europe.  Personnel  rotation 
policies,  the  failure  to  mobilize  the  Reserves,  and  the  "guns  and  butter"  syndrome 
all  served  to  support  this  contention.  Thus  there  was  a  tendency  within  the  armed 
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This  is  a  summary  of  responses  to  NS5M  1  quoted  in  Lessons  of  Vietnam, 
p.  92,  and  taken  from  the  Congressional  Record,  Vol.  117,  No.  76  (May  10,  1972j,  p. 

E4978. 
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Ibid.,  p.  267.  On  page  67,  General  Westmoreland  argues  that  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  innovation  and  ingenuity  during  the  conduct  of  the  war,  despite  a  general 
clinging  to  an  attrition  strategy.  Westmoreland  points  to  the  use  of  B-52s  against 
enemy  base  camps,  the  use  of  CS  gas,  chemical  defoliants  and  "Rome  plows"— 
bulldozers  used  for  felling  large  trees  and  neutralizing  jungle  hideouts. 
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services  not  to  abandon  the  doctrine  under  which  they  had  been  trained,  but  rather 
to  perfect  those  combat  skills  to  gain  the  experience  that  might  prove  worthy  in  the 
event  of  a  major  conflict  in  Europe. 

Robert  Komer  has  suggested  that  this  lack  of  versatility  on  the  part  of  U.S. 

armed  forces  as  evidenced  in  Vietnam  is  more  than  a  result  of  strategy  and  tactics 

learned,  and  can  be  interpreted  with  a  bureaucratic  perspective.  Komer  claims  that 

the  U.S.  combat  performance  cannot  be  fully  understood  "unless  it  is  seen  as  a 

function  of  our  playing  out  our  military  repertoire-doing  what  we  were  most 

93 

capable  and  experienced  at  doing."  The  higher  priorities  allocated  to  NATO  and 

Korean  contingencies  naturally  limited  any  special  preparations  made  for  a  lesser 

contingency.  Thus  the  "general  purpose  forces"  did  not  turn  out  to  be  very  flexible 

at  all,  "nor  did  the  prevailing  concept  that  conventional  forces  designed  to  meet  the 

worst-case  contingency— high-intensity,  non-nuclear  conflict— would  also  be  suitable 

94 

for  lesser  contingencies  prove  to  be  as  valid  as  expected." 

Strike  Command,  of  course,  was  not  a  perpetrator  of  this  American  way  of 
warfare,  but  an  organizational  victim  of  it.  Neither  strategist  nor  tactician  had 
anticipated  such  a  massive  U.S.  commitment  to  Vietnam,  and  no  one  had  prepared 
for  it.  Forces  were  committed  to  Southeast  Asia,  not  from  just  the  strategic 
reserve  over  which  STRIKE  had  been  granted  training  and  deployment 
responsibilities,  but  from  all  of  the  major  ground  units  in  the  Army,  as  personnel 
policies  conducted  replacement  on  an  individual  and  annual  basis.  The  military 
expertise  applied  was  then  not  precisely  tailored  to  the  environment,  but  most  often 
became  those  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  basic  military  training,  strategy 
and  doctrine.  Moreover,  these  concepts  of  strategy,  doctrine  and  organizational 
practice  and  interest  were  not  only  strong  enough  to  defeat  attempts  at  innovation 
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Robert  W.  Komer,  "Bureaucracy  Does  Its  Things  Institutional  Constraints  on 
US-GVN  Performance  in  Vietnam,"  (Santa  Monica:  RAND,  August  1972),  p.  45. 
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and  specialization,  they  were  also  carried  over  into  the  Readiness  Command  and  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  force. 

This  section  has  suggested  that  Strike  Command  suffered  from  a  number  of 
respects  in  terms  of  the  variables  that  contribute  to  an  effective  limited 
contingency  force.  STRIKE  existed  as  a  unified  command,  but  without  naval 
capabilities;  with  a  geographical  area  of  responsibility,  but  without  assigned  forces:  a 
joint  command,  but  without  the  means  to  exercise  control  over  that  region;  and  as  a 
versatile  force  that  was  overcome  by  traditional  strategies,  doctrines  and  practices. 
However  the  final  axe  to  fall  on  the  Strike  Command  was  budgetary,  rather  than 
strategic. 

U.S.  Strike  Command  was  surveyed  by  a  joint  defense  manpower  team  in 

May  of  1969  and  again  in  June.  As  a  result  of  these  studies,  the  Director  of  the 

Joint  Staff  asked  that  a  review  be  conducted  of  the  tasks  and  organization  of  the 

Strike  Command.  During  the  review,  after  noting  thar  Strike  Command 

Headquarters  had  grown  from  300  manpower  spaces  to  approximately  1500  in  the 

eight  years  of  its  existence,  the  JC5  reached  the  general  agreement  that  the  size  of 

95 

the  headquarters  should  be  reduced. 

The  result  of  this  directive  was  a  cutting  in  half  of  the  number  of 

permanent  CONUS-based  Joint  Task  Force  Headquarters  to  be  maintained  by 

STRIKE,  from  two  to  one.  This  had  the  immediate  effect  of  limiting  the 

effectiveness  of  the  organization  and  essentially  halted  the  joint  exercise  program 

of  the  command.  Although  this  action  was  taken  based  on  new  budgetary 

constraints  being  imposed  on  the  Department  of  Defense,  it  provided  an  indicator 

that  STRIKE  no  longer  possessed  an  important  mission  and  no  longer  enjoyed  JCS 
.  96 

support. 
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History  of  the  Directorate  of  Plans,  July-December  1969  (Washington: 
office  of  Air  Force  History,  1969). 
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Therefore,  in  a  reexamination  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  recommended  the  elimination  of  Strike  Command's  limited 
contingency  mission.  Strike  Command  was  to  be  replaced  by  Readiness  Command, 
an  organization  that  would  be  charged  only  with  a  training  function  for  the  CONUS 
strategic  reserves.  On  July  8,  1971  the  Defense  Department  announced  that  the 
U.S.  Strike  Command,  "organized  ten  years  ago  as  a  fire  brigade  organization  to 
speed  military  forces  to  world  trouble  spots"  would  be  dissolved  and  its  duties 
assumed  by  "various  American  military  headquarters  throughout  the  world."  Under 
the  reorganization,  to  be  effective  January  1,  1972,  all  U.S.  forces  in  the  Middle 
East  would  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  European  Command.  The  attempt 
to  organize  a  limited  contingency  force  had  ended,  temporarily,  in  failure. 

The  Strategic  Setting,  1972 

As  just  explained,  the  organizational  capability  of  Strike  Command  to  act 
as  a  coherent  limited  contingency  force  was  severely  constrained.  Its  organizational 
heir,  Readiness  Command,  clearly  was  not  designed  to  assume  the  mission  of  the 
rapid  deployment  of  forces  to  a  lesser  contingency.  Nevertheless,  as  a  successor  to 
STRIKE  and  a  predecessor  to  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  REDCOM 
forms  an  important  institutional  link  in  the  historical  attempt  of  the  United  States 
to  create  an  effective  limited  contingency  force. 

An  understanding  of  this  organizational  change  requires  an 
acknowledgement  of  the  wider  strategic  setting.  The  prevailing  moods  of  public 
opinion  and  budgetary  constraints  that  affected  the  strategic  concept  formed  during 
this  period  also  acted  upon  the  organization  and  functions  of  the  Readiness 
Command.  This  atmosphere  can  be  quickly  re-created  with  reference  to  two  themes 
evident  and  surrounding  American  foreign  and  defense  policy  in  the  early  1970s:  a 
growing  public  mood  of  neo- isolationism,  and  the  legislative  embodiment  of  this 
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opinion  in  the  War  Powers  Act  of  1973. 

Although  critiques  of  expansionist  U.S.  foreign  policy  were  de  rigueur 

during  this  period,  few  of  the  authors  of  such  laments  were  willing  to  accept  being 

labeled  as  isolationists.  Even  Senator  Fulbright,  one  of  the  Vietnam  war's  most 

severe  and  persistent  critics,  denied  that  he  was  "counseling  the  President  to 

98 

withdraw  from  the  world."  Rather  than  isolation,  Fulbright  called  for  global 
interdependence:  "Instead  of  unilateral  interventionism  we  should  be  for 

cooperative  internationalism  through  international  organizations." 

One  of  those  willing  to  champion  overtly  the  isolationist  school  of  thought 

99 

was  Professor  Robert  W.  Tucker.  In  his  1972  work,  A  New  Isolationalism,  he 
argued  that  the  time  had  come  to  dismantle  the  system  of  military  alliances  and 
commitments  that  formed  the  base  for  general  purpose  force  planning.  Tucker's 
thesis  was  that  U.S.  national  security  needs  could  be  met  with  a  strong  and  secure 
strategic  nuclear  deterrent  and  with  a  powerful  U.S.  Navy  to  guarantee  access  to 
international  waters.  Rather  than  conducting  U.S.  defense  policy  to  achieve  a 
"paramount  influence"  or  ideological  "imperialist"  goals,  the  U.S.  should  seek  a  more 
modest  means  to  security.  Tucker's  main  objection  was  that  the  price  of  supporting 
such  an  expansionist  defense  policy  was  far  too  high. 

Adam  Yarmolinsky,  not  claiming  to  be  an  isolationist,  joined  the  debate  with  his 
book  The  Military  Establishment.^  Aware  of  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  the 
complex  issues  of  conventional  force  levels,  Yarmolinsky  simply  called  for  a  retreat 
from  the  "automatic  priority"  given  military  spending  that  had  "prevailed  over  the 
last  decade."  The  ways  to  achieve  this  new  balance  were  several:  the  pressure  of 
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public  opinion,  reforms  within  the  military  establishment  and,  most  significant, 

presidential  control  over  the  defense  budget.  As  to  the  key  to  establishing  limits  on 

expanding  defense  commitments,  Yarmolinsky  agreed  with  de  Toqueville  in  positing 

that  the  attitudes  of  the  general  public  were  most  influential.  Within  those 

attitudes  in  the  early  1970s,  Yarmolinsky  detected  a  polarization  between  those  who 

envisioned  the  United  States  as  a  global  policeman  and  ".  .  .  other  groups—growing 

in  numbers— willing  to  withdraw  into  a  fortress  America  or  hoping  to  substitute 

policies  embodying  a  narrow  interpretation  of  the  national  interest. 

The  legislative  embodiment  of  this  isolationist  momentum  is  represented  in  the 

War  Powers  Act,  passed  on  November  7,  1973.  Enacted  over  President  Nixon's  veto, 

102 

the  Act  was  a  Congressional  attempt  to  control  the  ability  of  the  President 

.  .  .  unilaterally  to  introduce  American  armed  forces  into  situations  of  imminent 
or  actual  hostilities  ...  or  in  numbers  which  substantially  enlarge  American 
forces  located  in  a  foreign  state  and  equipped  for  combat  in  the  absence  of  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  or  specific  Congressional  authorization. 

Under  this  act,  the  President  has  been  limited  to  a  maximum  of  ninety-two  days 

in  which  to  commit  U.S.  military  force  abroad  without  Congressional  approval.  A 

concurrent  resolution  passed  by  the  legislative  branch  any  time  during  that  period  can 

also  order  that  the  forces  be  removed.  Thus,  although  Richard  Haass  has  pointed  out 

that  the  documented  use  of  the  act  has  been  meager,  he  concluded  that  the  War 

Powers  Act  will,  to  some  extent,  "inhibit  the  executive  from  contemplating  the  use 

of  force  in  those  situations  where  a  rapid,  low-cost  and  low-risk  situation  does  not 

seem  assured." Such  a  description  would  appear  to  exclude  the  operations 


iQIIbid.,  p.  413. 
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Richard  Haass,  "Congressional  Power:  Implications  for  American 
Security  Policy",  (London:  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies,  1979), 
Adelphi  Paper  // 1 53,  p.  19.  For  background  hearings  on  the  War  Powers  Legislation 
see  Hearings  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate 
(Washington:  USGPo,  1973).  See  also  W.  Taylor  Reveling  III,  "The  Power  to  Make 
War"  in  Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  for  the  Conduct  of 
Foreign  Policy,  (Murphy  Commission)  Appendices.  Voi.  5  (Washington:  USGPO,  1975), 
pp.  80-98. 
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normally  envisioned  as  a  lesser  contingency  and  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  War 
Powers  might  act  as  a  major  constraint  on  the  formation  of  a  limited  contingency 
force. 

Readiness  Command,  1972 

Was  the  organization  a  unified  command  with  direct  control  over  its  assigned 
forces? 

,  The  Readiness  Command  appears  in  this  historical  development  of  limited 
contingency  forces  as  an  organizational  pause  during  a  national  transition  from  a 
period  of  foreign  policy  expansion  to  one  of  retrenchment,  if  not  isolation.  The 
change  of  command  titles,  from  "STRIKE"  to  "Readiness”  actually  suggests  the 
change  in  the  military  mission  in  support  of  these  foreign  policy  objectives.  Like 
STRIKE,  the  primary  role  of  Readiness  Command  was  to  provide  for  a  central 
strategic  reserve  of  land-based  general  purpose  forces  to  augment  any  overseas 
unified  or  specified  command.  Unlike  STRIKE,  REDCOM  was  not  assigned  a  specific 
geographic  area  of  responsibility  and  was  not  charged  with  the  mission  of  directing 
forces  in  the  event  of  a  lesser  contingency.  In  the  Readiness  Command  the  accent 
was  placed  on  training,  as  it  had  been  before  the  Kennedy  build-up,  not  on  a 
capability  for  rapid  deployment  to  a  combat  theater. 

This  emphasis  on  training  robbed  the  Readiness  Command  of  a  sense  of  urgency 

104 

and  mission  that  generally  characterizes  a  combatant  command.  Moreover, 
because  the  separate  services  making  their  forces  available  to  REDCOM  had  not 
abdicated  their  training  function  in  favor  of  the  joint  command,  Readiness  Command 
was  forced  to  delegate  this  principal  role  to  the  component  commands.  General  John 
Hennessey,  Commander-in-Chief,  Readiness  Command,  described  this  relationship  in 

^Personal  interviews  with  General  Paul  Adams  (USA-Ret)  and  personnel 
actively  assigned  to  35.  U.5.  Readiness  Command,  March  19S1. 
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1976. 
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Within  the  framework  of  the  unified  command  system,  USREDCOM  is 
responsible  for  the  readiness  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  general  purpose  forces 
assigned  and  must  insure  that  they  are  trained  and  capable  of  performing  most 
joint  operations.  The  individual  parent  services  are  responsible  for  recruiting  the 
personnel,  acquiring  the  weapons  systems  and  directing  the  individual  and  unit 
training  to  achieve  desired  levels  of  readiness.  This  unit  training  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  two  USREDCOM  components— the  U.S.  Army  Forces 
Command  (FORSCOM)  and  the  Tactical  Air  Command. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  strategic  reserve  for  Army  and  Air  Force  general 
purpose  forces,  USREDCOM  was  also  originally  charged  with:^^ 

-Deployment  planning  for  assigned  and  programmed  forces  to  reinforce  other 
unified  commands, 

-Joint  training  of  assigned  forces,  including  exercises  and  recommendations  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  on  joint  tactics,  techniques  and  procedures, 

-Contingency  planning  for  areas  not  assigned  another  command,  and 
-Relief/evacuation  operations  in  areas  not  assigned  to  other  unified  commands. 
These  terms  of  reference  assigned  forces  to  REDCOM  only  with  regard  to  its 
training  and  deployment  responsibilities.  Readiness  Command,  unlike  Strike 
Command,  was  restricted  from  the  direction  of  forces  under  combat  conditions.  In 
this  regard,  REDCOM  was  considerably  less  important  than  STRIKE  in  its  ability  to 
contribute  to  limited  contingency  operations,  REDCOM's  only  mission  was  to  support 
and  augment  other  unified  commands—not  to  fight  alongside  them  militarily,  or 
against  them  bureaucratically. 


Were  units  dedicated  to  the  command  from  each  armed  forces  component? 

Within  REDCOM  remained  some  of  the  elements  that  had  given  STRIKE  the 
theoretical  capability  of  autonomous  operation  in  the  event  of  a  deployment.  These 


^General  John  J.  Hennessey,  "Strategy  and  Readiness",  Strategic  Review, 
Fall  1976. 

*^Fact  Sheet,  Public  Affairs  Office,  Headquarters  United  States  Readiness 
Command  (MacDill  AFB,  Florida,  1981),  p.  1. 
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included  a  standing  joint  task  force  headquarters  and  a  Joint  Communications  Support 

Element  capable  of  independent  deployment  and  operation.  ^  But  within  REDCOM 

also  remained  STRIKE'S  incompleteness  as  a  joint  command:  no  Navy  or  Marine 

Corps  forces  were  assigned  or  likely  to  be  made  available.  However,  because 

REDCOM  lacked  an  autonomous  combat  capability  or  mission,  this  lack  of  naval 

forces  was  seen  as  considerably  less  harmful  to  its  organizational  interests,  when 

108 

compared  with  the  experience  of  Strike  Command. 

Thus,  although  the  Readiness  Command  was  specifically  tasked  with  the 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  recommendations  to  the  Joint  Staff  regarding 
doctrine  and  techniques  of  joint  operation,  these  inputs  have  been  limited  to  the 
employment  of  Army  and  Air  Forces  assigned.  Therefore,  although  one  study 
portrays  REDCOM  as  a  "figure  of  near-heroic  proportions  in  the  doctrinal  system," 
that  study  also  notes  the  drawbacks  inherent  in  confining  such  a  command  to  these 
two  forces. 

There  is  no  effective  provision  for  the  full  doctrinal  integration  of  naval 
forces  into  REDCOM's  joint  team.  REDCOM,  the  JCS  doctrinal  surrogate,  has 
not  been  allocated  naval  forces,  and  their  assignment  to  joint  exercises  is 
dependent  on  the  cooperative  spirit  of  C1NCLANT.  There  is  no  agent  for  joint 
naval  doctrine  except  within  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Therefore,  although  the  JCS,  through  the  Unified  Command  Plan,  have  delegated 
the  responsibility  for  the  development  of  joint  doctrine  for  "forces  assigned"  to 
REDCOM,  that  command  has  not  been  given  the  authority  needed  to  perform  the 
mission  in  the  absence  of  assigned  naval  forces.  This  has  caused  attempts  at  the 


To  REDCOM's  credit,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  capability  to  reinforce 
overseas  commands  is  no  small  task,  and  required  considerably  more  than  the 
preparation  of  supporting  plans.  USREDCOM  is  required  to  alert  the  component 
forces,  progressively  increase  the  deployment  posture  levels,  and  serve  as 
coordinating  authority  for  the  intertheater  deployment  of  assigned  augmentation 
forces.  Thus  REDCOM  retained  many  of  the  functions  that  Strike  Command  had 
assumed  in  the  major  force  deployments  to  Southeast  Asia.  See  Hennessey,  op.  cit. 

108.. 

Hennessey,  op.  cit. 
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Bornemann,  op.  cit.,  p.  80. 
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formulation  of  joint  doctrine  to  remain  within  a  bilateral  forum  and  produces,  one 
study  asserts,  "less  than  fully  joint  doctrine."  Moreover,  this  lack  of  all-service 
doctrine  fails  to  test  fully  the  systems  developed:  "Only  through  testing  the  total 
interaction  of  all  available  resources  can  optimal  results  be  obtained— doctrinally  or 
in  the  actual  application  of  force."*  *^* 

The  major  organizational  changes  involved  in  the  switch  from  STRIKE  to 
Readiness  Command  were  the  assignment  of  the  MAAGs  and  missions  in  the  Middle 
East  to  the  European  Command,  and  the  corresponding  loss  of  the  Directorate  of 
Military  Assistance  (37)  in  the  Readiness  Command.  ***  The  size  of  REDCOM  also 
equated  with  the  manpower-reduced  form  of  STRIKE,  with  a  command  staff  of 
approximately  300  personnel.  Forces  available  to  REDCOM  continued  to  include  the 
rapidly  deployable  army  units  of  the  XVIII  Airborne  Corps  and  the  tactical  fighter  and 
airlift  resources  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command.* *^  But  without  an  organizational 
vehicle  to  facilitate,  direct  and  command  the  rapid  deployment  of  independent  forces 
to  the  scene  of  a  lesser  contingency,  the  separate  services  within  REDCOM  began  to 
examine  once  again  single-service  means  of  rapid  deployment.1*"*  Although  the 
organizational  fabric  had  been  torn  away  from  the  rapid  deployment  mission,  the 
services  were  convinced  that  the  requirement  remained.  These  efforts  were 
reinforced  and  accelerated,  even  in  a  time  of  military  retrenchment  and 
disengagement,  by  an  increasing  focus  on  the  likelihood  of  a  lesser  contingency  in  the 

**°Ibid.,  pp.  91-93. 

***United  States  Readiness  Command  History,  1972  (MacDill  AFB  Florida, 
1973),  pp.  1-5. 
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See  Drew  Middleton,  "Readiness  Command  Keeping  Low  Profile",  New 
York  Times,  March  27,  1977,  p.  15,  and  "MacDill’s  Pentagon  South,"  Tampa  Tribune, 
March  8,  1980,  p.  1. 

*  **Thus  the  Tactical  Air  Command  questioned  the  role  that  tactical  air 
forces  would  play  in  a  rapid  deployment  strategy  without  Strike  Command,  and 
considered  the  revival  of  the  CASF  concept  as  an  interim  measure.  History  of  the 
Tactical  Air  Command,  July  1971-1972,  (Langley  AFB,  Virginia,  1973),  Vol.  I,  p.  8. 
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Persian  Guif. 

Was  a  specific  scenario  or  geographic  region  assigned  the  command  for 
contingency  planning? 

The  moods  of  isolationism  and  anti-interventionism  just  described  had  a 

constraining  effect  on  any  initiative  to  increase  U.S.  rapid  deployment  capability, 

even  after  the  events  surrounding  the  October  1973  war  and  subsequent  oil  embargo. 
>» 

With  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  defense  planners  were  reluctant  to  point  to 
any  specific  region  as  one  likely  for  the  next  U.S.  limited  military  involvement.  For 
these  reasons,  as  well  as  others  drawn  from  the  Strike  Command  experience,  the 
Readiness  Command  was  not  assigned  a  specific  region  of  responsibility,  and  could 
count  on  deploying  its  resources  on  humanitarian  or  mercy  missions  only  to  areas  not 
already  allocated  to  other  unified  commands  in  accordance  with  the  Unified 
Command  Plan.  However,  the  brief  1973  US/USSR  confrontation  in  the  Middle  East 
did  serve  to  focus  the  gaze  of  U.S.  defense  planners  on  that  region.  Moreover,  the 
concerns  for  U.S.  national  security  resulting  from  instability  in  the  Middle  East  led  a 
number  of  actors  to  consider  the  possibility  of  limited  U.S.  military  action  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  chain  of  public  events  leading  to  a  discussion  of  *n  application  of  military 

force  to  assure  a  steady  supply  of  oil  to  the  West  was  initiated  by  Secretary  of  State 

Kissinger  in  an  interview  in  Business  Week  in  January,  1975.  The  operative  questions 
114 

and  responses  were: 

Q:  One  of  the  things  we  also  hear  from  businessmen  is  that  in  the  long  run 
the  only  answer  to  the  oil  cartel  is  some  sort  of  military  action.  Have  you 
considered  military  action  on  oil? 

A:  Military  action  on  oil  prices? 

Q:  Yes. 

A:  A  very  dangerous  course.  We  should  have  learned  from  Vietnam  that  it 
is  easier  to  get  into  a  war  than  to  get  out  of  it.  I  am  not  saying  that  there  is  no 

1 14 

Secretary  of  State  Kissinger  gave  the  interview  to  Businey  Week  on 
December  23,  1974.  It  was  reported  in  the  Washington  Post  on  January  3,  1975  and 
published  in  the  magazine  one  week  later. 
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circumstance  when  we  would  not  use  force.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  use  it  in  the 
case  of  a  dispute  over  price,  it's  another  where  there  is  some  actual 
strangulation  of  the  industrialized  world. 

Q:  Do  you  worry  about  what  the  Soviets  would  do  in  the  Middle  East  if 
there  were  any  military  action  against  the  cartel? 

A:  I  don't  think  this  is  a  good  thing  to  speculate  about.  Any  President  who 
would  resort  to  military  action  in  the  Middle  East  without  worrying  about  what 
the  Soviets  would  do  would  have  to  be  reckless.  The  question  is  to  what  extent 
he  would  let  himself  be  deterred  by  it.  But  you  cannot  say  you  would  not 
consider  what  the  Soviets  would  do.  1  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that  the 
use  of  force  would  be  considered  only  in  the  gravest  emergency. 

The  public  furor  that  followed  these  remarks— particularly  the  threatened  use  of 

force  in  the  event  of  "strangulation"— may  have  been  an  overreaction.  Nevertheless, 

the  Secretary  of  State  had  suggested  the  utility  of  conventional  military  force,  both 

as  an  exercise  in  coercive  diplomacy,  and  as  a  means  of  coping  with  a  possible  lesser 

contingency  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  the  first  case,  Kissinger's  statements  were  only  first  in  a  series  of  remarks  by 
high  government  officials  that  appeared  to  recognize  the  need  for  effective  military 
force  that  could  be  deployed  to  the  region.  President  Ford  also  refused  to  rule  out 
the  use  of  military  force,  while  Defense  Secretary  Schlesinger  made  even  stronger 
statements.  ^  Perhaps  more  important  from  the  view  of  an  effective  structure  of 
coercive  diplomacy,  these  statements  were  accompanied  by  tangible  demonstrations 
of  military  might.  In  November  1974  the  aircraft  carrier  Constellation  and  its 
attendant  escorts  passed  through  the  Straits  of  Hormuz,  the  first  time  in  twenty-five 
years  that  a  U.S.  carrier  had  entered  the  Gulf.  In  early  January,  significantly  timed 
with  the  release  of  Kissinger's  remarks,  a  second  carrier,  the  Enterprise,  also 
deployed  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  addition,  that  month  the  United  States  requested 
landing  rights  and  airspace  access  to  the  British  air  base  on  the  island  of  Masira,  off 
the  east  coast  of  Oman. ^ 


^See  Barry  Blechman,  "Force  and  Diplomacy,"  Washington  Post, 
February  7,  1975. 

*  ^Drew  Middleton,  "Persian  Gulf  Energy  as  a  Military  Focus,"  New  York 
Times,  January  22,  1975,  p.  2. 
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These  actions,  significant  in  themselves,  were  also  indicators  of  a  U.S. 
willingness  to  use  conventional  force  as  a  diplomatic  signal,  if  not  yet  as  a  full- 
fledged  counterintervention  force.  As  Barry  Biechman  suggested,  this  sequence  of 
force  deployments  implied**^ 

. . .  that  conventional  military  capabilities  can  provide  important  support  for  the 
nation's  foreign  policy  .  .  .  When  displayed  subtly,  tailored  to  specific  objectives 
and  orchestrated  with  diplomatic  and  verbal  initiatives  the  armed  forces  can  be 
used  short  of  actual  violence  to  achieve  important  national  interests. 

The  geographical  focus  for  a  mobile  limited  contingency  force,  ultimately  to  be 

established  under  REDCOM,  came  from  an  unlikely  source.  In  a  widely  cited  article 

in  Commentary,  Robert  W.  Tucker,  seemingly  now  writing  as  an  ex-isolationist, 

posited  that  owing  to  the  serious  threat  the  oil  cartel  presented  to  the  industrialized 

Western  world,  military  force  was  a  legitimate  option  to  control  the  cartel  and 

118 

secure  the  energy  lifeline  to  the  West.  Tucker  expressed  astonishment  at  the 

apparent  absence  of  force  as  an  instrument  of  foreign  policy  in  the  energy  crisis  that 

1 19 

was  now  enveloping  the  nation. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  alternative  of  military  intervention,  or  the 
credible  threat  of  intervention,  has  been  given  serious  consideration  by  the 
American  government.  There  probably  are  contingency  plans  for  military 
intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf  .  .  .  but  such  plans  exist  for  almost  any 
conceivable  contingency  .  . .  their  existence  indicates  next  to  nothing  about  the 
seriousness  with  which  governments  consider  the  prospects  of  armed 
intervention. 

While  contending  that  the  U.S.  had  dismissed  the  option  of  intervention-- 
notwithstanding  the  remarks  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  other  high  officials  in  the 
government— Tucker  was  arguing  that  the  Persian  Gulf  stood  as  a  special  case  for 
U.S.  military  intervention  and,  implicitly,  for  the  need  to  assign  that  mission  to  a 
specific  force.  Although  he  acknowledged  that  military  intervention  may  be 


*  ^Biechman,  op.  cit. 
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Robert  W.  Tucker,  "Oil:  The  Issue  of  American  Intervention," 
Commentary  (January,  1975),  pp.  21-31. 

119... . 

Ibid.,  p.  22. 
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"militarily  unfeasible,  politically  inexpedient  and  morally  repugnant,"  he  also 
suggested  that  there  might  be  no  other  exit  from  the  energy  crisis.  More  broadly, 
Tucker  was  addressing  the  growing  conviction  that  the  use  of  armed  force  had  lost 
most  of  its  former  utility  and  legitimacy.  "The  view  that  armed  intervention  is  not 
technically  feasible  is  persuasive,"  he  wrote,  "only  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
military  difficulties  of  seizing  and  holding  the  area  for  an  indefinite  period  are 
beyond  our  capabilities."*^  Tucker  was  offering  a  strong  argument,  within  the  range 
of  military  feasibility,  for  a  scenario-specific  limited  contingency  force  to  defend 
what  he  perceived  as  the  vital  interests  of  the  industrialized  allies. 


Were  forces  assigned  to  the  command  trained  and  exercised  for  combat  in  a 
specific  region  or  contingency? 

REDCOM  fails  this  test  on  both  counts.  Because  it  was  not  a  combatant 

command  and  because  it  was  not  assigned  a  geographical  region  of  responsibility,  the 

chances  of  a  limited  contingency  force  being  developed  under  REDCOM  to  meet 

growing  concerns  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  any  other  areas,  appeared  slim.  However, 

these  concerns  began  to  revive  concepts  of  a  flexible  force  capable  of  rapid 

deployment  that  had  been  developed  within  Strike  Command,  and  implied  that 

REDCOM’s  control  over  reserve  forces  in  the  United  States  should  be  expanded  to 

include  deployment  and  combat  capability. 

In  an  April  1974  article  in  Foreign  Affairs,  given  added  substance  by  Kissinger's 

interview,  Maxwell  Taylor  resurrected  his  ideas  for  a  flexible  strategic  reserve  in 

121 

order  to  enhance  U.S.  capability  to  meet  a  lesser  contingency. 

I  share  the  common  view  that  major  limited  war  appears  unlikely,  at  least 
during  the  next  few  years  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand  in  the  troubled  world  which  I 
have  postulated,  minor  wars  are  very  probable,  although  unpredictable  as  to 
specifics.  We  shall  need  mobile,  ready  forces  to  deter  or  in  some  cases,  suppress 
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Ibid.,  p.  23. 


Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  "The  Legitimate  Claims  of  National  Security,” 
Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  52,  No.  3  (April,  1974),  p.  587. 
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such  conflicts  before  they  expand  into  something  greater.  This  task  is  the 
primary  justification  for  an  uncommitted  central  reserve  in  the  United  States 
ready  for  presidential  use  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy. 

This  force  proposed  by  General  Taylor,  without  a  specific  mission  or  area  of 

responsibility,  appeared  as  a  return  to  the  earlier  concepts  of  a  "go-anywhere,  do- 

anything"  force  that  had  spawned  the  Strike  Command. 

Other  voices  were  also  heard  in  this  new  version  of  an  old  debate,  voices  that 

suggested  even  if  a  military  force  were  assigned  a  specific  military  mission  in  the 

Persian  Gulf,  the  results  were  uncertain  and  the  costs  could  prove  unacceptable.  An 

article  appearing  in  the  March  1975  Harper's  entitled  "Seizing  Arab  Oil"  called  for 

the  invasion  and  occupation  "for  at  least  ten  years"  of  the  huge  oil  fields  in  Saudi 
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Arabia  operated  by  the  Arabian-American  oil  company  (ARAMCO).  But  these 
military  plans  were  questioned  from  the  viewpoint  of  military  feasibility  as  well  as  on 
the  grounds  of  foreign  policy  prodence.  In  interviews  conducted  with  senior 
American  military  officers,  Drew  Middleton  of  the  New  York  Times  elicited  a 
consensus  that  such  a  military  operation  was  feasible,  but  that  it  ignored  "the 
difficulties  mat  would  arise  in  the  second  phase."  These  included  the  problem  of 
operating  in  a  desert  environment,  maintaining  a  flow  of  supplies  by  sea  and  air,  and 
considering  the  high  probability  of  guerrilla  activity  or  counterintervention  by  Soviet 
forces  or  proxies.  Nevertheless,  it  was  now  becoming  apparent  that  the  limited 
contingency  being  envisioned— in  popular  and  scholarly  literature  if  not  within  the 
Defense  Department— was  of  considerably  greater  intensity  than  the  pre-Vietnam 
"brushfire"  or  the  Nixon  Doctrine's  air  and  sea-intensive  model  of  the  lesser 
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John  K.  Cooley,  "Oil  Seizure  Talk  Irks  Saudis,"  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  March  12,  1975.  The  article  was  penned  by  a  pseudonymous  "Miles  Ignotus", 
rumored  to  be  Edward  Luttwak,  then  a  professor  at  Johns  Hopkins.  Luttwak  denied 
authorship,  but  admitted  he  "conveyed"  the  article  to  Harper's.  A  combination  of  the 
Tucker-Ignotus  plan  advocated  an  airborne  assault  and  even  ual  military  control  along 
a  shallow  coastal  strip  from  Kuwait  to  Qatar.  As  Cooley  points  out,  US-Saudi 
relations  were  strained  by  the  publication  of  such  articles. 
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Drew  Middleton,  "Military  Men  Challenge  Mideast  'Force'  Strategy",  New 
York  Times,  January  10,  1975,  p.  3. 
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contingency.  The  question  now  being  asked  was  whether  or  not  the  United  Stales 
possessed  the  armed  forces  organized  and  equipped  to  meet  a  "greater  than  expected" 
threat. 

Perhaps  the  most  pessimistic  study  of  U.S.  military  capabilities  in  the  Persian 

Gulf  was  a  1975  analysis  conducted  by  John  Collins  and  Clyde  Mark  entitled  "Oil 
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Fields  as  Military  Objectives."  In  the  study,  the  authors  ruled  out  the  possibility 

that  the  United  States  could  seize  and  hold  the  oil  fields  in  order  to  provide  the  U.S. 

and  its  allies  with  adequate  petroleum  supplies  in  the  event  of  a  total  OPEC  embargo. 

The  study  also  critically  evaluated  the  chances  for  military  success.  To 

accomplish  the  mission  of  restoring  the  flow  of  oil,  the  military  option  would  have 
125 


to 


Seize  required  oil  installations  intact,  secure  them  for  weeks,  months  or 
years,  restore  wrecked  assets  rapidly,  operate  all  installations  without  the 
owner's  assistance,  and  generate  safe  overseas  passage  for  supplies  and 
petroleum  products. 


The  authors  also  noted  the  ease  with  which  the  oil  fields  could  be  sabotaged  prior 
to  the  invasion,  and  that  the  probability  of  a  successful  surprise  attack  would  be 
"close  to  zero." 

The  magnitude  of  the  force  required  for  such  an  operation  was  also  a 

consideration.  The  requirement  to  cover  all  6 00  installations  over  a  10,000  square 

1 26 

mile  area  "could  easily  swallow  three  divisions,  plus  a  fourth  in  reserve."  In  a  less 
demanding  scenario,  the  probability  for  success  was  greater.  Yet  a  small-scale 
invasion  also  possessed  the  possibility  of  escalation.  In  either  event,  there  was  the 
danger  that  the  U.S.  could  be  drawn  into  a  conflict  that  would  escalate  beyond  the 
American  capability  to  match  the  level  of  conflict. 


i  2ii 

John  Collins  and  Clyde  Mark,  "Oil  Fields  as  Military  Objectives,"  Library 
of  Congress,  Congressional  Reference  Service  (Washington:  USGPO,  1975). 
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As  Robert  W.  Tucker  has  suggested  in  a  more  recent  appraisal  of  the 
127 

scenario,  in  the  mid-seventies  the  U.S.  response  to  the  threatening  of  its  interests 
in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  was  divided  between  those  who  argued  that  there  was  no 
need  to  consider  the  "reassertion  of  Western  power  in  order  preserve  vital  interests" 
and  those  who  argued  that  regardless  of  need,  "adequate  and  effective  means  for  such 
reassertion  did  not  exist."  This  effort  depended,  to  a  large  extent,  on  the  presumed 
adversary  and  the  assumed  level  of  intensity  of  the  conflict.  The  search  for  those 
"adequate  and  effective  means"  became  an  active  one  within  the  military  services 
and  inside  the  Department  of  Defense.  Given  a  new  requirement  and  a  focused 
scenario,  the  task  became  to  size  the  force,  calculate  the  air  and  sealift  required, 
and  to  fashion  an  organization  to  direct  the  rapid  deployment  and  operation  of  U.S. 
forces  deployed  to  a  lesser  contingency  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  this  pursuit  of  a  suitable  force  structure  and  organization  there  were  several 
barriers  to  be  surmounted.  REDCOM  had  kept  intact  many  of  the  properties  which 
had  constrained  Strike  Command  and  kept  it  from  acting  as  a  coherent  limited 
contingency  force.  As  the  need  to  structure  such  a  force  capable  of  responding  to  a 
new  scenario  was  perceived,  the  baggage  of  STRIKE  and  REDCOM  would  continue  to 
weigh  down  new  organizational  efforts.  REDCOM  continued  with  business  as  usual: 
a  unified  command  without  assigned  forces;  a  joint  command  limited  in  its  doctrinal 
formulation  to  the  operation  of  two  services;  a  limited  contingency  force  without  a 
specific  region  of  responsibility;  an  organization  of  loosely-connected  forces  plagued 
with  erroneous  notions  of  force  flexibility  to  match  a  vague,  yet  global  mission. 

Readiness  Command  had  served  as  an  institutional  buffer— an  organizational 
holding  company  for  the  strategies  and  tactics  of  the  non-Soviet  "brushfire"  or 
Soviet-proxy  model  of  the  lesser  contingency  that  was  now  being  replaced  stemming 
from  an  altered  perception  of  the  threat.  REDCOM  stands  between  the  demise  of 
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Robert  W.  Tucker,  "American  Power  in  the  Persian  Gulf',  Commentary, 
Vol.  79,  No.  5,  (November  1980),  pp.  25-41. 
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rapid  deployment  as  a  concept  and  Strike  Command  as  an  organization  in  the  late 

sixties,  and  the  reemergence  of  these  policies  in  the  eighties.  Strike  Command  would 

soon  be  characterized  as  an  organizational  concept,  born  twenty  years  too  soon, 
128 

whose  time  had  come.  Its  direct  descendant,  fathered  by  the  limited  contingency 
command  in-waiting  Readiness  Command,  was  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task 
Force. 

The  Strategic  Setting,  1977 

Although  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  was  not  officially  established 
until  March  1980,  the  concept  of  "rapid  deployment  forces"  was  evident  in  the  early 
defense  policies  of  the  Carter  administration.  However,  the  conceptual  base,  prior 
organizational  experience  and  declared  interest  in  such  a  force  were  necessary,  but 
not  sufficient  conditions  to  prompt  its  formation.  Two  external  events  in  1979— the 
Iranian  Revolution  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan— were  required  to 
regenerate  interest  in  the  force  and  to  tailor  the  force  to  a  specific  threat  and 
region. 

As  related  earlier,  the  Persian  Gulf  region  was  receiving  a  good  deal  of  attention 

in  U.S.  foreign  and  defense  policies  by  the  time  of  Jimmy  Carter's  election  to  the 

Presidency.  In  a  review  session  on  PRM-10  in  Juiy  1977,  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown 

cited  the  Soviet  Union's  proximity  to  Iran  and  to  other  oil-producing  nations  in  the 

Persian  Gulf  as  one  of  Russia's  strategic  advantages,  and  reflected  concerns  of  the 

U.S.  Navy  that  had  warned  of  a  Soviet  ability  to  shut  off  NATO's  oil  supply  by 

129 

controlling  the  few  strategic  straits  transited  by  the  supertankers. 

The  scenarios  generated  by  PRM-10  were  reflected  in  the  guidance  of  PD-18 
with  language  calling  for  "light,  mobile  and  flexible  forces  to  meet  threats  in  such 

128 

•Generally  regarded  to  be  the  view  of  CINCRED  in  early  1981.  Personal 
interviews,  USREDCOM,  March  1981. 
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George  C.  Wilson,  "War  Planners  Note  Soviet  Grip  on  NATO’s  Oil," 
Washington  Post,  July  9,  1977,  p.  3. 
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areas  as  the  Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  East  Asia."^3^  According  to  the 
deployment  concept  enshrined  in  this  directive,  these  forces  would  be  supported  by 
selected  naval  and  tactical  air  force  units  that  could  operate  without  dependence  on 
fixed  bases  overseas.  The  document  also  suggested  that  the  2nd  Infantry  Division, 
planned  to  be  withdrawn  from  Korea  over  a  period  of  four  to  five  years,  might  also  be 
given  special  responsibility  as  a  rapid  reaction  force  in  Asia.  In  neither  case, 
however,  did  the  Presidential  Directive  state  how  this  rapid  deployment  force  would 
be  planned  or  organized. 

According  to  PD- 18  and  the  Consolidated  Guidance  issued  in  its  wake,  the 
general  purpose  forces  in  the  1979-1983  time  frame  were  to  be  committed  to 

operations  not  significantly  different  from  those  embodied  in  past  strategic 

131 

concepts.  The  primary  mission  remained  the  major  contingency  in  Europe, 
although  that  conflict  now  was  described  as  a  short,  intense  war.  Also  as  in  the 
past,  the  general  purpose  forces  were  expected  to  respond  to  a  lesser  contingency, 
more  or  less  simultaneously  with  a  major  conflict,  but  an  appreciation  for  the  range 
of  scenarios  that  could  be  involved  remained  absent,  and  force  planning  for  those 
scenarios,  ignored. 

Referring  to  the  Administration's  concerns  for  the  lesser  contingency- 
considered  to  be  possible  in  South  Korea  or  the  Eastern  Medterranean  as  well  as  in 
Southwest  Asia— Secretary  Brown  stated,  "Conflict  in  one  of  these  areas  might 
require  the  dispatch  of  some  appropriate  U.5.  forces  to  the  scene  in  support  of 
friends  and  allies:  such  contingencies  could  very  well  precede  and  even  set  off  a 
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"Carter  Orders  Steps  to  Increase  Ability  to  Meet  War  Threats",  New 
York  Times,  August  26,  1977,  p.  1. 

^Lawrence  J.  Korb,  "The  1979-1983  Defense  Program",  AEI  Defense 
Review,  Vol.  2,  No.  2  (April  1978),  p.  24.  See  also  the  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1979, 

pp.  1-10.  ” 

132lbid.,  p.  25. 
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crisis  or  conflagration  in  Europe,"133  Moreover,  because  of  a  possible  connection 
between  the  lesser  contingency  and  the  greater  one,  a  US/USSR  confrontation  in  a 
non-NATO  contingency  began  to  receive  some  attention.  Secretary  Brown  also 
pointed  out  that  although  hostile  local  forces  "might  undertake  the  initial  attack," 
they  could  be  supported  by  "light  Soviet  expeditionary  forces  delivered  by  air  or  sea 
from  the  USSR."134 

The  first  assignment  of  a  specific  force  size  to  these  missions  requiring  rapid 
deployment  came  in  early  1978.  Reports  were  circulated  that  the  United  States  was 
earmarking  as  a  rapid  reaction  strike  force  three  divisions,  to  include  initially  the 
Army's  82nd  and  1 0 1st  Airborne  units  and  one  Marine  division.133  These  divisions 
were  considered  as  being  already  in  a  high  state  of  preparedness  and  specially  trained 
for  a  rapid  deployment  role.  According  to  this  early  strategy,  these  units  could  also 
be  used  to  reinforce  a  major  contingency  in  NATO  if  they  were  not  already  engaged 
elsewhere. 

This  force  was  referred  to  by  President  Carter  in  a  speech  at  Wake  Forest.  The 
President  stated  that  one  of  the  ways  U.S.  conventional  defense  policy  would  be 
implemented  was  by 1 3f* 

.  .  .  maintaining  and  developing  forces  to  counter  any  threats  to  our  allies 
.  and  our  vital  interests  in  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  other  regions  of  the  world. 
....  The  Secretary  of  Defense  at  my  direction  is  improving  and  will  maintain 
quickly  deployable  forces—air,  land  and  sea— to  defend  our  interests  throughout 
the  world. 

In  press  briefings  following  the  address,  a  "top  White  House  National  Security 
expert"  explained  that  Carter  was  talking  about  a  "deployable  global  force 
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"Again,  U.S.  is  Gearing  up  for  Brushfire  Wars,"  U.S.  News  and  World 
Report  (February  27,  1978),  p.  24. 

1 36"Speech  by  President  Carter  at  Wake  Forest  University,"  March  17,  1978, 
Survival,  Vol.  XX,  No.  U  (July-August  1978),  pp.  176-179. 
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capability.”  In  this  interpretation  of  the  concept,  new  military  forces  would  not  be 
required,  but  existing  forces  would  be  upgraded  to  assure  quick  and  better  strike 
capability.  Although  this  new  force  had  not  yet  been  granted  a  title,  it  was  being 
referred  to  in  the  National  Security  Council  as  the  "rapid  reaction  strike  force."  ^ 
Although  this  Presidential  address,  and  subsequent  elaborations  of  it,  established 
the  intellectual  premise  for  action  on  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  within  the 
administration,  there  was  no  program  or  budgetary  support  for  such  a  force.  Thus 
although  Lawrence  Korb  has  suggested  that  the  "first  defense  budget  lays  the 

IOO 

foundation  for  the  defense  policy  of  the  entire  administration,"  such  was  not  the 

case  for  RDF  funding,  which  belatedly  occurred  following  a  revised  perception  of  the 

threat.  Without  adequate  funding  in  the  FY  1979  defense  budget  for  the  required 

1 39 

"upgrading"  of  in-being  units,  the  rapid  deployment  force  remained  on  paper. 

The  reluctance  of  the  administration  to  request  additional  funding  for  such  a 

force  did  not  prevent  the  Congressional  staffs  from  speculating  on  what  those  costs 

eventually  might  be.  In  April  1978  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  detailed 

estimates  of  the  costs  of  a  rapid-reaction  force,  constructed  in  varying  sizes,  over 
140 

the  next  five  years.  The  CBO  assumed  that  the  Defense  Department  would  focus 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Eastern  Mediterranean  as  regions  where  "U.S.  interests  are  so 
great  that  the  United  States  may  undertake  military  options  to  defend  them."  The 
contingencies  considered  to  size  forces,  evidence  that  the  scenarios  now  being 
envisioned  as  a  limited  contingency  approached  the  Soviet-proxy  or  Soviet-intensive 
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"Carter  Orders  Quick  Strike  Force,"  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  March  20, 

1978,  p.  1. 
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Korb,  op.  cit.,  p.  2. 
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See  Korb,  op.  cit.  and  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1979.  No  separate  funds 
other  than  those  previously  allocated  to  the  general  purpose  forces  were  programmed 
for  a  limited  contingency  force  in  the  FY  1979  budget. 
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U.S.  Congress,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  "U.S.  Projection  Forces: 
Requirements,  Scenarios  and  Options,"  (Washington:  USGPO,  April  1978). 
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models  were: 

-U.S.  support  of  Iran  against  an  attack,  possibly  Soviet-supported,  from  Iraq, 

-U.S.  intervention  in  an  Arab-IsraeJi  war,  and 

141 

-U.S.  defense  of  the  oil  fields  in  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  addition  to  a  considerable  expense  such  a  force  would  accrue,  with  a  total 

five-year  cost  ranging  as  high  as  $30  billion,  the  CBO  study  also  suggested  that  the 

force  would  be  unable  to  conduct  a  "quick  hit  in  remote  places"  because  it  lacked  the 

142 

required  strategic  mobility.  But,  according  to  National  Security  Adviser 

Brzezinski,  the  U.S.  was  placing  a  "premium  on  pre-emption,  because  who  gets  there 

143 

first  has  command  of  the  situation."  Thus  in  certain  offices  of  the  administration, 
the  rapid  deployment  force  was  seen  as  a  means  to  deter  or  counter  possible  Soviet 
intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Although  the  FY  1980  budget,  like  its  predecessor,  did  not  reflect  additional 

programmatic  support  for  rapid  deployment  forces,  the  events  in  Iran  were  soon  to 

grant  those  forces  an  elevated  priority.  In  April  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 

the  United  States  was  forming  contingency  plans  "to  establish  a  force  of  100,000 

144 

troops  for  use  in  defense  of  American  interests  in  sensitive  areas."  The  article 
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Ibid.,  pp.  46-54.  The  largest  force  sized  to  meet  these  contingencies  was 
estimated  at  six  ground  divisions,  eight  air  wings  and  four  aircraft  carriers,  a  total  of 
135,000  military  personnel  at  a  five-year  cost  of  $32.7  billion.  A  smaller  force,  sized 
to  a  non-Soviet  threat,  would  consist  of  3  and  2/3  divisions,  six  air  wings,  four 
carriers  and  100,000  men.  The  five-year  cost  for  this  force  was  estimated  at  $22.9 
billion.  Finally,  an  option  that  included  the  reconstruction  of  U.S.  ground  forces,  to 
include  the  creation  of  a  "heavy"  Marine  division,  would  cost  $25.6  billion.  These 
force  packages  were  not  meant  to  imply  newly-created  units,  but  merely  a  separate 
accounting  of  existing  forces  allocated  to  a  rapid  deployment  mission. 
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The  study  concluded  that  the  U.S.  "simply  does  not  have  the  capability  at 
present  to  move  more  than  two  divisions  to  the  Gulf  by  air  and  sea  in  much  less  '  ian 
one  month."  Strategic  mobility  for  rapid  deployment  forces  will  be  discussed  i  i  the 
following  chapter. 
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Zbigniew  Brzezinski  quoted  in  Jan  Austin  and  Banning  Garrett,  "Quick 
Strike."  Inquiry,  July  24,  1978. 
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noted  that  the  planning  was  initially  being  conducted  by  the  separate  services  as 
opposed  to  joint  planning,  and  that  the  Defense  Department  was  primarily  concerned 
at  this  time  with  "defining  the  functions  that  each  service  might  perform  in  an 
emergency."  The  pace  of  this  planning  had  been  increased  noticeably  by  the  recent 
and  apparent  collapse  of  Iran's  military  power,  and  the  possible  need  to  insert  U.S. 
forces  into  the  region. 

President  Carter  publicly  mentioned  a  "rapid  deployment  force"  for  the  first 

time  on  October  1,  1979  in  a  speech  on  the  Russian  brigade  in  Cuba.  In  his  address  to 

the  nation,  the  President  ranged  well  beyond  the  Caribbean  in  his  call  for  greater 

military  readiness:  "We  must  be  able  to  move  our  ground,  sea  and  air  units  to 

distant  areas— rapidly  and  with  adequate  supplies."  Stating  that  the  United  States 

had  a  "worldwide  interest  in  peace  and  stability,"  President  Carter  announced  that  he 

had  directed  Secretary  Brown  to  "further  enhance  the  capability  of  our  rapid 

deployment  forces  to  protect  our  interests  and  to  act  in  response  to  requests  for  help 

146 

from  oui  allies  and  friends." 

By  December  1979  the  crisis  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  troop  episode  in  Cuba  had 
accelerated  the  administration's  plan  to  create  a  special  quick-strike  military  force 
for  a  lesser  contingency.  Although  the  rapid  deployment  forces  had  not  yet  been 
granted  program  autonomy,  it  was  evident  that  funds  would  be  set  aside  for  strategic 
mobility  programs  designed  to  support  the  force  in  the  FY  1981  budget.  According  to 
administration  statements,  the  new  defense  budget  would  ask  Congress  to  begin  to 
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Quoted  in  "Troops  Episode  Spurs  Development  of  Mobile  Forces  for  Third 
World  Moves,"  Baltimore  Sun,  October  3,  1979,  p.  1.  It  is  of  some  interest  that  the 
Caribbean  scenario  of  the  lesser  contingency  which  in  the  past  had  provided  the 
model  for  the  non-Soviet  "brushfire"  was  now,  with  the  presence  of  the  Soviet 
brigade,  being  expanded  into  a  Soviet-proxy  or  "firefight"  version  of  the  limited 
contingency. 
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procure  the  air  and  sealift  needed  to  deliver  a  quick  reaction  force  to  "places  like  the 
147 

Persian  Gulf."  Although  Secretary  Brown  had  stressed  that  the  rapid  deployment 

force  could  be  used  to  respond  to  crisis  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  officials 

acknowledged  privately  that  its  principal  role  would  be  to  defend  against  any  military 

148 

threat  to  oil  supplies  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

The  decision  to  embark  on  this  course  of  action  appeared  as  a  major  departure 
from  U.S.  foreign  and  defense  policy  over  the  preceding  ten  years.  Since  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  in  1969,  and  following  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Vietnam,  successive 
American  administrations  had  generally  followed  the  dictum  that  local  military 
forces,  not  U.S.  ground  troops,  had  the  primary  responsibility  for  providing  that 
component  of  a  combined  effort  in  a  limited  contingency.  The  United  States  chose  to 
place  its  reliance  on  strong  regional  actors  to  preserve  U.S.  interests  in  the  areas 
deemed  vital.  But  the  collapse  of  the  Shah  forced  a  review  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
non-intervention  and  a  revival  of  the  defense  policy  of  rapid  deployment.  However, 
these  vague  and  inchoate  'Vapid  deployment  forces"  still  lacked  an  organization, 
assigned  forces  and  a  specific  mission.  Moreover,  it  was  now  becoming  clear  that  the 
substitution  of  U.S.  forces  for  regional  or  indigenous  troops  would  not  insert  U.S. 
units  into  a  "brushfire"  conflict,  but  instead  would  face  them  with  a  Soviet  or  proxy 
force. 

In  addition,  there  were  opponents  of  the  rapid  deployment  concept  that 

149 

considered  it  both  militarily  unnecessary  and  politically  provocative.  Some  State 
Department  officials  argued  that  a  large  interventionary  force  would  be  of  little  use 
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in  countries  and  situations  like  Iran,  in  which  instability  emerged  from  internal 
revolt.  Others,  both  within  and  outside  the  administration,  argued  that  Soviet 
political  penetration  of  the  Middle  East  could  not  be  blocked  by  military  force,  and 
that  a  Soviet-U.S.  military  confrontation  in  the  area  remained  unlikely  owing  to  its 
escalatory  probability.  The  arguments  advanced  against  the  effectiveness  of  military 
force  in  securing  the  oil  fields  were  also  reborn.  Still  other  opponents  of  this  major 
U.S.  military  demarche  believed  that  the  very  existence  of  the  rapid  deployment 
force  would  create  severe  political  problems  abroad.  In  a  letter  to  President  Carter 
in  August  1979,  Senator  Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  26  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  argued  that  an  interventionary  force  would  ",  .  .  raise  tensions  in 
the  area,  jeopardize  both  the  diplomacy  of  the  region  and  the  availability  of  its  oil 
and,  most  importantly,  critically  undermine  the  credibility  of  the  United  States  as  a 
peacemaker."*^® 

Thus  there  were  essentially  four  reasons  why  the  rapid  deployment  force 
experienced  slow  and  halting  progress  during  the  early  years  of  the  Carter 
administration.*^*  First,  the  basic  foreign  and  defense  policies  of  the  United  States, 
stretching  back  to  1969,  incorporated  concepts  of  retrenchment  rather  than 
intervention.  The  fall  of  the  Shah  had  not  been  foreseen,  while  the  administration's 
view  of  Soviet  intentions  in  the  Middle  East  were  not  uniformly  pessimistic.  Second, 
the  administration's  general  purpose  force  policy  was  oriented  toward  the 
improvement  of  U.S.  conventional  force  improvements  in  Europe.  These  programs, 
principally  carry-over  initiatives  from  the  Ford  years,  occupied  much  of  the  Defense 
Department's  attention,  and  the  majority  of  the  general  purpose  forces'  budget.  If 


*5*See  Lawrence  J.  Korb,  "The  FY  1981-1985  Defense  Program,"  AE1 
Foreign  Policy  and  Defense  Review,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  (July  1980),  p.  53. 
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the  "half  war"  planning  contingency  had  been  ignored  at  the  expense  of  the  major 
anticipated  conflict,  that  neglect  had  occurred  with  the  implicit  assumption  that  the 
"half  war*'  would  occur  at  a  low  level  of  conflict,  and  not  a  high-intensity  scenario 
which  would  require  significantly  higher  defense  costs  in  its  support.  The  Carter 
administration  was  not  prepared  to  commit  itself  to  greater  defense  expenditures  in 
this  area.  Third,  the  rapid  deployment  force  lacked  State  Department  support. 

These  objections  to  a  more  overt,  and  possibly  perceived  as  interventionary,  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East  were  also  echoed  in  Congress  and  the  media.  Fourth,  the 
military  services,  as  in  the  past,  were  not  enthusiastic  about  a  joint  scheme  to 
construct  another  limited  war  organization.  Although  the  separate  services  had  their 
own  programs  underway  to  ensure  a  role  in  the  limited  war  mission,  they  had  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  Europe  and  were  constrained  by  a  lack  of  funding  to 
pursue  even  these  more  traditional  missions  in  support  of  the  major  contingency. 

The  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  1980 

Was  the  organization  a  unified  command  with  direct  control  over  its  assigned 
forces? 

By  mid-December  1979  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  was  well  on  its  way  to 
becoming  an  organizational  entity.  In  a  press  conference  at  the  Pentagon  on 
December  14,  Secretary  Brown  announced  that  the  force  would  be  commanded  by  a 
three-star  general  and  co-located  with  the  U.S.  Readiness  Command.  But  the 
organizational  structure  of  the  force  was  not  yet  well  defined.  The  force  was  to  be 
tailored  to  meet  a  lesser  contingency,  "with  its  size  configured  to  meet  the 
emergency  at  hand."  It  should  be  able  to  deliver  a  fighting  force  ranging  in  size  from 
an  Army  battallion  to  an  Army  Corps,  while  Marine  and  naval  forces,  notably,  should 
also  be  made  available.  However  this  first  official  description  of  the  organization 
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seemed  to  describe  the  force  as  an  all-purpose  deterrent  rather  than  as  a  specific 
force  designed  for  conventional  war-fighting  in  a  particular  region.  Brown  thus 
argued  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  exercise  the  force  as  long  as  it  "was  visibly  strong 
enough,”  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that  the  ability  to  deliver  and  sustain  substantial 

force  at  the  early  stages  of  a  potential  conflict  could  prove  decisive  to  the 

152 

outcome.  Once  again,  the  "rapid  deployment"  side  of  the  organization  appeared 
to  be  stressed  without  concern  for  the  composition  of  the  force  itself  and  the  force, 
by  design,  would  be  capable  of  meeting  conflicts  across  the  spectrurr  f  "half  war" 
scenarios  from  the  "brushfire"  to  the  "firefight." 

The  newly-formed  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  in  ore  o  get  firm 
commitments  regarding  number  and  types  of  forces  made  availab;  t  by  the 
separate  services,  faced  traditional  disputes  regarding  service  roles  and  missions. 
Because  it  was  structured  originally  as  a  joint  task  force,  the  RDJTF  had  to  be  placed 
under  a  unified  command,  or  made  directly  responsible  to  the  JCS.  This  proposed 
recreation  of  a  Strike-like  command  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Readiness  Command 
therefore  raised  delicate  questions  of  assigned  vs.  earmarked  forces  and  the  future  of 
Readiness  Command,  still  formed  primarily  of  only  Army  and  Air  Force  units. 

Two  studies  dealing  with  the  issue  of  assigned  forces  to  the  new  organization 
supported  the  concept  of  a  standing  tactical  headquarters  to  unit  forces  from  all  four 
services.  PRM-10  had  called  for  the  construction  of  light  forces  to  meet  non-NATO 
contingencies,  thereby  implying  a  multi-service  effort,  if  not  a  unified  command.*^ 
In  September  1977,  although  not  in  response  to  concerns  regarding  U.S.  limited 
warfare  capability,  President  Carter  had  commissioned  a  "searching  organizational 

152"U.S.  Plans  Rapid  Deployment  Force  Costing  $9  Billion,"  Baltimore  Sun, 
December  6,  1979,  p.  2.  See  also  "U.S.  to  Speed  Rapid  Response  Capability  by 
Military  at  five-year  cost  of  $9  Billion,"  Wall  Street  Journal,  December  6,  1979,  p.  5. 

^General  Kelley  has  repeatedly  referred  to  PRM-10  in  testimony  as  a 
conceptual  basis  for  the  need  for  the  RDJTF.  See  the  remarks  before  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Military  Posture  and  H.R.  6495,  p.  148. 
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review”  of  the  Defense  Department  to  examine  "alternative  reforms  in  organization, 

1 54 

management  and  decision  processes."  One  of  the  documents  resulting  from  this 
effort,  "Report  on  the  National  Military  Command  Structure"  (the  Steadman  Report) 
addressed  the  inadequacies  of  the  present  unified  command  system  to  meet  the 
strategic  environment,  and  noted  that  changes  in  the  Unified  Command  Plan  might  be 
required.  The  report  favored  the  enhancement  of  the  role  of  Readiness  Command  in 
coordinating  the  day-to-day  aspects  of  mobilization/deployment  planning  of  the 
unified  commands,  including  a  more  active  role  for  the  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines 
in  the  development  of  joint  doctrine,  and  their  increased  participation  in  joint 
REDCOM  exercises.  ^ 

These  two  studies  formed  the  organizational  premise  for  a  joint  rapid 
deployment  command,  but  were  insufficient  in  themselves  to  promote  joint  service 
interest  and  to  gain  the  required  budgetary  support  from  Congress.  Thus,  although 
former  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Komer  stated,  "We  made  the  Navy 
participate  in  the  RDF,"  he  also  acknowledged  that  forces  greater  than  bureaucratic 
ones  within  DoD  had  to  coalesce  to  assure  widespread  interest  from  each  of  the 
services.  A  growing  Congressional  willingesi  to  fund  conventional  forces,  a  likely 
role  for  fast  sealift  in  support  of  the  rapid  deployment  strategy,  and  the  need  for 
amphibious  and  power  projection  capability  all  appeared  to  promise  a  growing  Naval 
and  Marine  interest  in  the  RDF,*^ 

However,  even  a  Navy  willingness  to  participate  in  the  force  would  not 
guarantee  the  dedication  of  assigned  forces.  Naval  combatants,  like  combat-ready 
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W.  O.  Staudenmaier,  "Contemporary  Problems  of  the  Unified  Command 
System,"  op.  cit. 
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Personal  interviews,  March  1981. 
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forces  from  the  other  services  already  deployed  overseas,  were  dedicated  to  other 
unified  commands,  and  had  no  organizational  ties  to  Readiness  Command.  Therefore 
the  concept  of  "force  packaging"  was  carried  over  from  the  Strike  Command  and  the 
RD3TF,  like  that  command  before  it,  was  deprived  of  direct  command  and  control 
over  the  forces  designated  for  its  use.^  However,  if  a  range  of  scenarios  within  the 
"half  war"  planning  contingency  was  now  being  acknowledged,  there  was  still  a 
reluctance  to  visualize  separate  organizational  units  dedicated  individually  to  each 
region,  adversary  and  level  of  intensity.  In  the  words  of  the  RDJTF's  commander:  ^ 

Rather,  the  concept  is  to  have  a  central  "resevoir"  composed  primarily  of 
CONUS-hased  units  from  which  forces  can  be  drawn  to  deal  with  a  specific 
contingency.  The  size  of  the  force  selected  will  depend  on  what  is  determined  to 
be  required  .  .  .  The  "reservoir"  of  forces  I  referred  to  has  been  identified  as  the 
RDJTF.  It  is  comprised  of  CONUS-based  army  divisions,  a  Marine  amphibious 
Force,  and  appropriate  U.S.  Air  Force  and  Navy  units. 

In  Congressional  testimony  on  the  establishment  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 

Task  Force,  the  Commander  of  REDCOM,  General  Warner,  explained  the  decision  to 

place  the  RDJTF  under  the  operational  control  of  the  Readiness  Command,  and 

suggested  how  that  command  and  control  system  might  operate  during  the 
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deployment  of  the  force. 

What  is  new  is  the  deploying  of  these  forces  together  under  a  single 
command  headquarters  ...  With  regard  to  the  relations  between  USREDCOM 
and  HQRD3TF,  during  planning,  joint  training  and  exercising  and  preparing  to 
deploy  and  employ  designated  forces  of  the  RDJTF,  the  Commander  of  the 
RD3TF  works  for  me.  During  actual  deployment  and  employment,  he  could  work 
for  me,  for  another  unified  commander,  or  for  the  National  Command 
Authorities  through  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  depending  on  the  circumstances, 
the  area  and  NCA  guidance. 
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See  the  testimony  of  General  Lawson,  Hearings  on  U.S.  Interests  in  and 
Policies  Toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  1980,  p.  94.  ~ 
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Statement  by  General  P.  X.  Kelley  before  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  Military  Personnel  and  Rapid  Deployment  Forces,  February  8,  1980. 
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Statement  of  General  Volney  Warner,  CINCRED,  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Defense  and  the  Readiness  Command,  March  6, 

1980. 
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However,  in  a  later  interview,  General  Warner  acknowledged  that  past  efforts  to 
form  joint  limited  contingency  forces  such  as  the  RD3TF  had  met  failure  at  the  hands 
of  vested  organizational  interests.  ^ 

But  instead  of  pulling  together  under  a  single  headquarters  (the  services) 
have  been  pulling  apart.  They've  been  driven  by  service  interest,  as  opposed  to 
an  operational  commitment.  And  a  joint  command  can  do  a  great  service  by 
converting  the  armed  forces  from  a  strategy-by- budget  to  a  strategy  based  on 
operational  demands  ...  So  the  RDF  will  perform  a  long  overdue,  much  needed 
mission  if  we  can  just  overcome  the  services'  biased  interests  and  prejudices, 
yank  it  together,  and  make  it  an  operational  headquarters. 

This  attempt  to  "yank  the  service  together"  in  a  joint  command  met  head-on 
issues  inherent  in  a  clash  of  organizational  interests.  One  of  the  first  squabbles  over 
service  roles  and  missions  involved  the  control  of  the  air  element  of  the  RDJTF. 
Marine  air,  closely  tied  to  their  own  ground  forces,  traditionally  gave  first  priority  to 
the  close  air  support  (CAS)  mission.  The  Air  Force,  to  the  Army's  dismay,  has 
generally  allocated  a  lower  percentage  of  sorties  and  a  lower  priority  to  the  CAS 
mission  in  comparison  with  its  other  tactical  missions  of  air  superiority  and 
interdiction.  However,  the  Air  Force  proposed  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  that,  apart  from 
the  Marine  speciality  of  purely  amphibious  operations,  Marine  air  in  rmy  RDJTF 
action  should  come  under  the  control  of  the  local  Air  Force  commander.  Such  a 
proposal,  to  the  Marine  Corps,  was  unacceptable.^^ 


1 60„xhe  rdf:  What's  been  Done,  What  should  have  been  done,"  Defense 
Week,  (June  30,  1980),  p.  6. 

*^This  is  not  only  posed  bureaucratic  problems  of  control,  but  also  offered 
operational  questions  of  a  centralized  (Air  Force)  system  versus  a  decentralized 
(Marine)  system  of  close  air  support  communications.  It  will  be  recalled  that  one  of 
the  main  arguments  against  Marine  Corps  participation  in  the  Strike  Command  was  a 
desire  not  to  dilute  their  already  established  air-ground  support  system,  and  a 
reluctance  to  enter  the  Army-Air  Force  doctrinal  dispute  over  the  mission.  Although 
the  Army-Air  Force  relationship  has  come  a  long  way,  primarily  through  efforts  at 
the  major  command  level  (TAC-TRADOC),  the  interface  with  the  Marine  Corps  still 
is  under  review  at  the  RD3TF  and  JCS  levels.  See  "Marines,  Air  Force  Squabble  over 
RDFs  Air  Mission,"  Defense  Week,  (September  15,  1980). 
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The  Marine  Corps  also  encountered  a  challenge  from  the  Army  regarding  the 

command  of  the  RDJTF's  ground  forces.  Both  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps  had 

found  salvation  for  their  light  rapid  reaction  forces  with  the  birth  of  the  RDJTF. 

Accordingly,  both  Army  and  Marine  leaders  had  concluded  that  gaining  control  of  the 

rapid  deployment  mission  was  crucial  to  the  future  of  their  service.  An 

organizational  struggle  for  command  and  control  of  the  ground  element  of  the  rapid 

deployment  forces  ensued,  with  the  battle  being  fought  on  several  fronts  and  levels, 

162 

and  the  results  remaining  inconclusive. 

The  assignment  of  forces  under  the  proper  command  to  the  RDJTF  was  made 
more  difficult  by  the  narrowing  of  the  geographic  focus  for  the  force  to  the  region  of 
Southwest  Asia.  Military  responsiblities  and  command  relationships  in  that  region 
were  already  complex,  and  the  addition  of  the  RDJTF  as  an  organizational  player 
further  complicated  the  force  planning  process.  The  Unified  Command  Plan  directed 
that  naval  units  in  the  area  were  under  the  command  of  CINPAC,  a  Navy  admiral, 
while  any  ground  forces  entering  the  area  would  be  controlled  by  CINCEUR,  an  Army 
general,  or  his  Air  Force  deputy.  It  remained  unclear  how  a  rapid  deployment  force 
under  the  command  of  a  Marine  "three  star"  in  Florida  could  command  or  control  his 
assigned  forces  within  that  organizational  milieu. 

Therefore,  although  it  appeared  that  the  RDJTF  would  not  have  its  own  assigned 
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As  initially  planned,  the  force  was  to  draw  on  the  units  from  both  the 
Army  and  the  Marines,  with  a  three  division  force  sized  against  the  Iraqi  threat  being 
raised  to  meet  a  Soviet  threat  with  6  and  1/3  divisions  by  mid  1980s.  However,  the 
responsibilities  to  select  the  composition  of  varying  force  packages,  from  units  that 
were  available  rather  than  assigned  to  the  RDF,  created  friction  between  the  Marine 
Commander  of  the  RDJTF  and  the  Army  general  commanding  its  organizational 
parent,  the  Readiness  Command.  There  were  reports  that  the  Army,  through 
REDCOM,  was  attempting  to  lower  the  priority  of  the  Marine  units  being  assigned  to 
the  RDJTF,  thereby  simultaneously  lowering  the  visibility  and  influence  of  Marine 
comand  and  control  of  the  assigned  units.  Personal  interviews,  USREDCOM  and 
HQRDJF,  March  1981.  See  also  Richard  Burt,  "Army  and  Marines  in  Battle  over 
Control  of  RDF,"  New  York  Times,  December  10,  1980. 
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forces,  the  organization  under  which  these  forces  would  be  allocated  and  assigned  to 

the  RD3TF  remained  uncertain.  A  reopening  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan,  initially 

avoided  by  the  ad  hoc  creation  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  now  began 

to  receive  increased  attention  as  the  only  way  to  resolve  these  organizational 

disputes.  According  to  one  formulation  of  the  dilemma,  there  were  three  basic  ways 
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that  the  command  structure  for  the  RD3TF  could  be  modeled. 

The  first  and  "best"  option  was  to  live  within  the  constraints  of  the  Unified 
Command  Plan:  to  divide  the  world  geographically,  establish  within  each  region  a 
joint  command  composed  of  unified  forces  from  all  of  the  services,  and  to  assign  to 
that  command  the  responsibility  for  both  peacetime  planning  and  wartime  operations. 

The  "second-best"  solution  would  be  the  establishment  of  a  unified  command 
headquarters  in  the  region  without  assigned  forces,  but  with  a  designated  area  of 
responsiblility,  the  authority  to  conduct  contingency  planning,  and  the  capability  to 
accept  forces  deployed  from  the  United  States  to  support  those  contingency  plans. 

The  "third-best"  scheme  was  a  resurrection  of  the  Strike  Command  concept  and 
the  track  which  the  RDJTF  appeared  to  follow:  a  unified  command  in  the  United 
States  assigned  a  specific  region  overseas,  and  with  the  control  of  forces  to  be 
assigned  to  that  command  when  the  contingency  in  that  region  occurred. 

This  outline  of  proposals  for  the  command  organization  of  the  RDJTF  and  a 
proposal  for  the  reopening  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan  formed  a  conceptual 
framework  for  the  continuing  debate.  That  debate  centered  around  those  issues  of  a 
unified  command  structure,  dedicated  forces  from  all  of  the  services,  and  a  specific 
area  of  responsibility  already  developed  within  this  chapter.  The  RDJTF,  like  the 
limited  war  commands  before  it,  was  facing  the  problems  of  how  to  control  available, 


*^This  was  the  official  position  being  advocated  by  REDCOM  in  early  1981. 
Personal  interviews. 
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but  not  assigned  forces.  ^  Moreover,  if  the  RDJTF  was  not  to  be  granted  the 
organizational  strength  to  "yank  the  services  together"  by  the  3CS,  there  was  added 
incentive  for  each  of  the  services  to  seek  their  own  and  independent  rapid 
deployment  capabilities. 

Were  units  dedicated  to  the  command  from  each  armed  service  component? 

Although  the  need  for  a  unified  command  to  meet  the  lesser  contingency  was 
established,  the  organizational  framework  was  lacking.  One  of  the  most  important 

issues  in  this  regard  was  the  degree  of  service  unification  that  the  new  command 

( 

would  achieve.  It  appeared,  for  the  first  time,  that  this  limited  contingency  force 
called  the  RDJTF  would  actively  incorporate  elements  of  the  Navy  and  Marines  as 
well  as  the  Army  and  Air  Force.  But  these  unification  efforts  were  slowed  by  the 
attempts  of  the  separate  services  to  claim  the  rapid  deployment  mission  for 
themselves. 

Allusions  to  the  need  for  rapid  deployment  forces  in  PD- 18  had  offered  the 
services  the  motivation,  if  not  the  management,  the  mission,  or  the  money,  to 
structure  a  limited  contingency  force,  either  separately  or  jointly.  But  for  reasons 
suggested  previously,  initial  efforts  were  minimal.  The  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  were 
not  willing  to  divert  a  significant  portion  of  their  already-constrained  budgets  to  sea 
or  airlift,  missions  seen  traditionally  as  supporting  roles  for  the  ground  forces.  The 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Army,  rather  than  tailoring  their  light  projection  forces  for  a 


^  Nor  had  the  service  positions  on  this  doctrinal  dilemma  grown  closer 
together  since  the  dissolution  of  Strike  Command.  The  REDCOM  Commander  urged 
that  he  should  be  given  operational  control  of  the  force  regardless  of  where  it  might 
be  deployed,  and  that  the  forces  should  be  assigned  to  him  full-time.  The  Marines 
were  still  arguing  for  a  service-specific  force  or,  at  least,  a  leading  role  for  their 
service  under  the  command  of  CINPAC.  But  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  was 
reluctant  to  support  that  position  because  naval  forces  in  the  Pacific  were  already 
"streched  thin."  However,  CINPAC  was  also  reluctant  to  relinquish  command  and 
control  over  the  forces  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  See  "New  Base  is  Urged  for  Mobile 
Force,"  New  York  Times,  February  8,  1981. 
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lesser  contingency,  were  more  concerned  with  demonstrating  that  such  forces  had  a 
role  to  play  in  the  major  contingency  in  Europe. 

This  European  orientation  of  the  projection  forces  can  be  described  in  terms  of 
organizational  interests— the  need  to  reestablish,  post-Vietnam,  missions  emphasizing 
service  autonomy  and  budgetary  priority— as  well  as  a  response  to  the  salient  threat. 
Thus,  by  the  mid-seventies,  there  appeared  to  be  an  emerging  concept  within  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Defense  Department  that  the  three  Marine  divisions  could  be 
counted  on  as  a  reserve  force  for  the  major  contingency,  rather  than  as  an 
interventionary  force. In  support  of  this  new  mission  for  the  Corps,  its  newly- 
appointed  Commandant,  General  Wilson,  emphasized  that  all  Marine  divisions  need 
not  be  "mirror  images"  of  the  others  as  previously  required  by  Marine  doctrine, 
training  and  equipment.  Rather,  it  should  now  be  possible  and  desirable  to  move 
away  from  traditional  notions  of  the  need  for  force  versatility,  and  structure  the 
Marine  divisions  based  on  the  regions— seen  as  the  NATO  flanks— in  which  they  were 
likely  to  fight. 

The  problem  in  dedicating  Marine  divisions  to  combat  in  Europe  was  that  they 
were  "light"  units,  without  the  heavy  armor  or  logistics  support  needed  for 
conventional  combat  in  that  theater.  Converting  the  Marine  divisions  into  true 
"general  purpose"  forces  required  them  to  be  "heavied  up"  with  tanks,  armored 
personnel  carriers  and  artillery.  Moreover,  although  some  army  support  could  be 
provided,  the  intent  was  not  to  make  the  Marines  just  another  branch  of  the  ground 
forces,  but  to  seek  a  way  to  maintain  the  elite  nature  of  the  Marine  Corps 


^"Marines  Face  New  Role,  as  a  Reserve  for  Europe,"  New  York  Times, 
June  30,  1975,  p.  1. 
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mission. 

These  doctrinal  dilemmas  of  the  Marine  Corps  were  further  highlighted  in  a  1976 
Brookings  study  of  the  future  of  the  Corps. ^  Martin  Binkin  and  Jeffrey  Record 
argued  that  it  was  time  for  the  Marine  Corps  to  shift  its  principal  focus  from 
seaborne  assault  to  a  more  appropriate  mission,  such  as  "garrisoning  the  remaining 
U.S.  outposts  in  Asia  or  defending  central  Europe."  The  analysts,  in  arguing  that 
the  Marines  should  return  to  a  mission  emphasizing  a  forward  strategy  rather  than 
one  of  rapid  intervention  and  show  of  force,  did  not  foresee  that  the  domestic 
political  barriers  to  such  a  mission  post-Vietnam  would  be  overtaken  by  a 
reevaluation  of  U.S.  vital  interests  in  Southwest  Asia.  Nor  did  they  appreciate  that 
the  traditional  Marine  Corps  mission  as  a  light  interventionary  force  would  still  meet 
the  important,  if  understated  requirement  for  a  force  capable  of  counter-intervention 
at  a  lower  range  of  conflict. 

Thus  the  rebirth  of  the  rapid  deployment  concept  was  especially  timely  for  the 
proud  but  aging  U.S.  Marine  Corps.  By  the  end  of  1979,  Marine  leaders  disclosed  that 
they  had  been  ordered  to  organize  a  50,000  man  spearhead  for  the  Rapid  Deployment 


In  an  attempt  to  deal  with  these  fundamental  issues  of  roles  and  missions 
internally,  the  Marine  Corps  in  1975  established  the  Haynes  Committee.  These 
deliberations  drew  a  distinction  between  the  two  basic  missions  of  U.S.  ground  forces: 

1)  to  be  prepared  to  fight  in  forward  areas,  where  troops  were  already  deployed,  and 

2)  to  be  prepared  to  insert  forces  into,  and  fight  in  areas  without  deployed  forces. 
The  Marines,  with  certain  Army  units,  had  previously  been  dedicated  to  the  second 
mission.  But  the  Board  noted  that  if  the  Marir.es  were  to  remain  a  viable  fighting 
force,  it  was  likely  that  forces  allocated  this  power  projection  mission  would  be 
"inevitably  assigned  the  other  duty  of  taking  the  initiative  against  the  enemy  main 
force  units."  See  William  S.  Lind,  "A  Proposal  for  the  Corps:  Mission  and  Force 
Structure,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette.  (December  1975). 

^Binkin  and  Record,  Where  Does  the  Marine  Corps  Go  From  Here? 
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See  the  precis  of  the  authors'  thesis  and  a  rejoinder  by  F.  J.  West,  Jr.,  in 
"From  the  Halls  of  Montezuma  To  . . .?"  Baltimore  Sun,  January  24,  1976,  p.  14.  Also 
see  "Marines  to  Invade  Turkey,"  op.  citT  The  Marines  also  conducted  operations  in 
Norway  in  1976.  See  "A  New  Role  for  the  U.S.  Marines,"  Washington  Star,  November 
8,  1976. 
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Force.  In  explaining  this  new  emphasis  in  the  Marine  mission,  Major  General  P.  X. 
Kelley,  then  Director  of  Marine  Requirements  and  Programs,  asserted  that  the 
traditional  Marine  mission  had  not  been  changed  at  all.  Rather,  that  mission  had 
merely  been  refocused  on  the  third  world.  The  rapid  deployment  concept  that  had 
always  been  an  element  of  the  Marine  role  now  had  a  "tremendous  utility"  in  the  area 
of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

As  the  rapid  deployment  mission  gained  more  visibility  and  greater  promised 
budgetary  support,  the  Army  also  sought  to  gain  a  controlling  interest  in  what  now 
appeared  to  be  a  going  concern.  The  Army  projection  forces,  the  82nd  and  the  101st, 
were  also  characterized  as  "light"  units.  They  had  traditionally  shared  the  rapid 
deployment  mission  with  the  Marines  and,  like  the  Corps,  had  also  been  forced  to  look 
to  Europe  as  a  primary  mission  upon  their  redeployment  from  Vietnam.  ^ 

These  Army  forces  were  also  given  an  additional  lease  on  their  service  lives  by 
the  new  emphasis  on  rapid  deployment  in  1979.  By  June  of  that  year  the  outgoing 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Bernard  Rogers  described  the  Administration-directed 
creation  of  what  he  termed  the  "Unilateral  Corps."  This  force  was  to  include 
approximately  100,000  Army  troops,  as  well  as  supporting  air  and  naval  units  for 
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According  to  this  concept,  the  first  of  three  brigades  would  be  ready  for 
airlift  to  distant  spots  by  1983.  Each  brigade  would  be  supported  by  supply  ships 
positioned  ahead  of  time  near  anticipated  contingency  areas,  while  the  brigade  could 
operate  for  thirty  non-combat  days  on  its  own.  See  "Marines  to  Form  Rapid  Reaction 
Force,"  Washington  Post,  December  6,  1976.  Dov  Zakheim  has  called  airlift  and  the 
Marine  Corps  an  "unlikely  combination,"  in  "Airlifting  the  Marine  Corps"  a  paper 
presented  to  the  conference  on  "Projection  of  Power,"  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy,  Tufts  University,  April  23,  1980. 

^Quoted  in  "Marines  to  Form  Rapid  Reaction  Force." 

*^Also,  like  the  Marines,  they  had  turned  to  the  major  contingency  in 
Europe  to  meet  the  perceived  threat  as  well  as  organizational  interests.  In  October 
1976  the  101st  deployed  its  helicopter-intensive  force  to  central  Europe.  See  "101st 
Airborne  Undergoes  Critical  Test  in  Europe,"  Washington  Post,  October  7,  1976,  p. 
G7a 
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possible  'intervention  outside  the  NATO  alliance  area." 

There  was  some  question  as  to  whether  the  term  "unilateral"  referred  to  a  single 

service  as  the  principal  component  of  the  command,  or  to  a  single-nation  effort. 

General  Rogers,  in  response  to  a  question  regarding  the  force  mix  replied,  "The  Army 
173 

intends  to  do  this."  However,  while  it  appeared  that  the  Army  had  been  granted 
the  primary  planning  responsibility  for  the  force-to-be,  high  level  civilian  guidance 
was  leaked  to  the  media  that  called  for  a  force  size  of  two  Army  divisions  and  one 
Marine  division.  Thus  the  "unilateral  corps,"  to  emerge  ultimately  as  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force,  was  apparently  multi-service  from  its  inception  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Administration.  *  ^ 

Nevertheless,  a  series  of  studies  questioning— or  advocating— a  service-specific 
rapid  deployment  force  began  to  appear.  In  April  1978  a  Congressional  Budget  Office 
paper  postulated  three  options  for  U.S.  projection  forces  to  meet  the  lesser 
contingency  as  implied  in  the  ruling  strategic  concept. In  addition  to  a  "risk- 
averse"  option  that  required  all  existing  projection  forces  to  be  maintained  at  present 
levels,  the  study  also  proposed  options  that  could  reduce  the  projection  force  posture 
below  the  existing  baseline.  In  one  case  in  which  optimistic  assumptions  were  made 
regarding  allied  capabilities,  and  which  regarded  Soviet  intentions  in  the  region  as 
harmless,  the  force  was  postured  to  be  Army-intensive.  This  option  allowed  the 
reduction  of  Marine  forces  by  retiring  the  manpower  equivalent  of  one  Marine 
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"New  Contingency  Force  for  U.S.,"  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June  22, 

1979,  p.  3. 

^Quoted  in  "Army  is  Drafting  Plans  for  a  Quick-strike  Force,"  Washington 
Post,  July  22,  1979,  p.  2.  See  also  "Unilateral  Corps",  op.  cit. 

17ft 

See  "Army  Force  Planning  near  Completion,  General  Says,"  Washington 
Post,  September  18,  1979,  p.  2. 

175U.S.  Congress,  CBO,  "U.S.  Projection  Forces." 
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division  and  air  wing.  In  a  second  option,  also  derived  from  optimistic  assumptions, 
funds  saved  from  retiring  one  of  the  Army's  airborne  brigades  were  used  to  "heavy 
up"  the  Marine  division  allocated  to  Central  Europe.  The  Marine  air  wing  was 
preserved  in  this  choice,  in  order  to  support  the  European  division  or  be  dedicated  to 
a  non-NATO  contingency.^ 

A  second  CBO  study  focusing  more  directly  on  the  Marine  Corps  mission  was 

published  in  1980.  *^7  Here  one  of  the  four  options  considered  for  the  future  of  the 

Corps  called  for  the  marines  to  provide  the  bulk  of  those  units  committed  to  the 

Rapid  Deployment  Force.  This  choice  was  not  only  service-specific  but  also  scenario 

specific:  equipping  Marine  forces  solely  for  a  Middle  East  contingency  and  dedicating 

Army  forces  to  the  major  European  contingency.  In  this  formulation  of  the  Marine 

Corps  as  the  RDF,  amphibious  lift  would  be  increased  to  permit  the  constant 

1 78 

deployment  of  a  Marine  Amphibious  Battailion  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

This  reliance  on  the  Marine  Corps  in  a  lesser  contingency  in  the  Middle  East 

would,  according  to  the  CBO,  "obviate  major  drawbacks  in  the  current  Department  of 

Defense  plan  for  a  Rapid  Deployment  Force."  Amphibious  capability  would  replace 

the  requirement  for  landing  and  docking  facilities  provided  by  friendly  states,  and 

thereby  remove  the  necessity  of  relying  on  these  facilities  in  regions  of  political  and 
179 

military  instability. 


176Ibid.,  p.  53. 

177U.S.  Congress,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  "The  Marine  Corps  in  the 
1980s,"  (Washington:  USGPO,  May  1980). 

1 7X 

ibid.,  pp.  41-44. 
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Ibid.,  p.  57,  "The  sizable  forcible-entry  capability  that  the  Marines  would 
provide,  would  ensure  that  the  Marine  reinforcements  (amounting  to  an  additional 
50,000  men)  would  need  to  rely  less  on  other  states  to  ensure  that  their  equipment 
could  be  landed  .  .  .  This  combination  of  forcible  entry/follow-on  capability  would 
also  reinforce  the  deterrent  effect." 
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The  ultimate  argument  for  a  Marine  Corps-specific  Rapid  Deployment  Force  is 

180 

contained  in  Jeffrey  Record’s  study  for  the  Institute  for  Foreign  Policy  Analysis. 

Record's  primary  argument  against  an  RDF  that  contains  multi-service  units  is  that 

the  commitment  of  these  forces  would  be  "critically  dependent  on  pre-hostilities 

access  to  bases  and  airfields  ashore  and  would  require  the  creation  ashore  of  a  huge 

support  infrastructure."  Record  contends  that  it  was  this  kind  of  Vietnam-style, 

massive  logistical  presence  on  land  that  invariably  excites  the  hostility  of  indigenous 

nationalism.  He  further  argues  an  RDF  composed  of  land-based  forces  would 

ultimately  depend  on  the  "momentary  political  calculations  of  potential  host  regimes 

in  the  Gulf."  These  deficiencies  can  be  overcome  through  "the  replacement  of  the 

present  force  by  a  small,  agile  tactically  capable  intervention  force."  Such  a  force 

could  be  created  by  "transferring  responsibility  of  the  rapid  deployment  mission  to 

the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  which  by  virtue  of  its  traditions  and  capabilities  is 
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the  only  service  suitable  for  the  mission." 

These  narrow  arguments  in  favor  of  a  single-service  composition  of  the  force 
encountered  a  more  broadly-based  emerging  consensus  regarding  the  need  to  make 
multi-service  units  available  to  the  RD3TF.  The  basis  of  this  force  structure  was 
that  thd  perception  of  the  threat  in  Southwest  Asia  became  increasingly  seen  as 
Soviet,  Soviet  inspired,  or  Soviet  supported.  This  concern  with  Soviet  intentions  in 
the  region  stressed  the  strategic  importance  of  the  lesser  contingency  and  a  possible 
link  to  the  major  contingency  in  Europe.  The  Soviet  ability  to  project  power  and  to 
support  proxies  in  the  Southwest  Asia  region  had  increased  to  the  point  where,  in  one 
interpretation,  "it  had  become  increasingly  difficult  to  separate  the  region's  own 


^Jeffrey  Record,  The  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 
***lbid.,  p.  viii. 
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internal  conflicts  from  the  broader  question  of  U.S.-Soviet  military  rivalry." 

Thus  the  issue  of  the  number  and  types  of  units  that  should  be  earmarked  for  the 

Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  came  to  depend  increasingly  on  the  perception  of 

the  threat  as  world-wide  or  focused  specifically  on  Southwest  Asia.  If  focused  on 

Southwest  Asia,  should  the  force  be  structured  to  meet  only  the  more  likely  and  less 

intense  case  of  intervention  against  local  forces  in  an  internal  revolt,  or  must  the 

183 

force  be  capable  of  meeting  sophisticated  Soviet-like  forces? 

In  each  case,  the  issue  of  a  service-specific  force— whether  or  not  forces  from 
all  the  services  should  be  allocated  to  the  RDJTF— depended  on  the  scenario 
postulated:  the  adversary,  the  intensity  of  the  conflict,  and  the  geographical  area  of 
responsibility  assigned. 

Was  a  specific  scenario  or  geographic  area  of  responsibility  assigned  the 
command  for  contingency  planning? 

A  narrowing  U.S.  focus  on  the  Persian  Gulf  and  an  increasing  U.S.  concern  with 
the  possibility  of  Soviet  intervention  in  that  region  are  two  themes  that  reinforce  the 
perceived  need  to  orient  the  rapid  deployment  force  toward  that  region.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Carter  administration,  however,  neither  of  these  themes  played  a 
dominant  role  in  early  planning  for  a  lesser  contingency  force.  Thus  the  story  of 
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Kemp,  op.  cit„  p.  367. 
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The  biggest  tactical  argument  against  the  uni-service  Rapid  Deployment 
Force,  raised  by  the  other  services  against  this  proposal  for  giving  the  mission  to  the 
Marine  Corps,  was  the  fact  that  such  an  arrangement  would  limit  the  flexibility  with 
which  the  U.S.  could  respond  to  any  crisis.  In  a  paper  prepared  to  refute  a  single- 
service  force,  the  U.S.  Readiness  Command  noted  that  "the  optimum  force  for  one 
kind  of  tactical  situation  in  Southwest  Asia  may  well  be  absolutely  the  wrong  kind  of 
force  for  another.  We  need  to  use  the  unique  capabilities  each  of  the  military 
services  offers  if  we're  to  have  a  sufficient  range  of  capabilities  . .  .  Stripping 
services  and  their  unique  capabilities  away  from  the  RDJTF  might  simplify  the 
RDJTF  organization,  but  it  will  significantly  complicate  our  force  projection  problem 
and  reduce  the  credibility  of  our  forces."  Fro  m  "Protecting  Western  Interests  in 
Southwest  Asia,"  MacDill  AFB,  Florida:  USREDCOM  (unpublished  p l  *?r). 
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force  planning  for  the  rapid  deployment  force  as  it  ultimately  emerged  is  to  a  large 
extent  a  description  of  the  evolution  of  a  general  acceptance  of  the  need  to  construct 
a  force  capable  of  countering  possible  Soviet  intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf— and  a 
concurrent  ignoring  of  lesser  threats  in  other  regions,  presumed  at  the  time  to  be 
diminished  in  strategic  importance  and  unworthy  of  additive  defense  expenditures. 

There  were  early  suggestions  of  this  ultimate  direction.  Explicit  in  PD-18  was 

the  need  to  protect  the  Persian  Gulf  states,  particularly  Iran,  from  external  Soviet 

attack,  including  the  need  to  develop  contingency  plans  for  the  use  of  military  forces 

in  the  region.  The  Consolidated  Guidance  in  support  of  this  initiative  called  for  a 

three  division  force,  "structured,  manned  and  equipped  for  contingencies  that  could 

precede  a  major  war  in  Europe."  Particularly  favoring  this  force  was  National 

Security  Adviser  Brzezinski,  who  argued  that  in  time  of  nuclear  standoff  there  was  a 

1 86 

greater  likelihood  of  Soviet  intervention  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

A  year  later,  however,  the  rapid  deployment  force  was  neither  geographically 
focused  nor  scenario  specific.  In  early  1978  the  Presidental  Directive  was  being 
interpreted  as  requesting  rapid  deployment  forces  capable  of  intervening  in  three 
areas:  the  Persian  Gulf  (to  protect  the  oil  fields),  the  Middle  East  (to  protect  Israel), 
and  South  Korea  (to  reinforce  that  country  following  the  planned  U.S.  military 
drawdown).  ^ 

Following  the  Soviet  move  into  Afghanistan,  however,  President  Carter 
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"Carter  orders  Pentagon  to  Plan  Persian  Gulf  Defense,  Officials  Say," 
Baltimore  Sun,  September  10,  1977,  p.  4. 

185 

George  C.  Wilson,  "New  U.S.  Military  Plan:  European,  Persian  Focus." 

186Richard  Burt,  "U.S.  Defense  Debate  Arises  on  Whether  Focus  on  Europe 
Neglects  Other  Areas." 
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"Carter  Orders  Quick-Strike  Force." 
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deliberately  moved  the  U.S.  security  umbrella  so  that  it  shaded  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  President's  statement  in  January  1980  appeared  to  elevate  the  Gulf  to  the  status 
of  Western  Europe,  Japan  and  South  Korea  as  areas  of  primary  and  vital  U.S.  interest. 
The  realignment  of  U.S.  foreign  and  defense  policy  implied  by  this  statement  resulted 
primarily  from  a  response  to  an  external  threat,  not  from  an  internal  bureaucratic 
importance  of  the  region,  and  certainly  not  from  a  conventional  force  in-being  (like 
STRIKE)  that  required  the  allocation  of  a  geographical  area  of  responsibility. 
Although  Brzezinski,  Brown  and  Schlesinger  had  played  major  advocate  roles  for  the 
rapid  deployment  force,  and  lesser  lights  had  been  instrumental  in  gaining  the 
administration's  acceptance  of  the  likelihood  of  a  non-NATO  US/USSR  confrontation, 

the  external  events  in  Iran  and  Afgh  '.nistan  had  proved  ultimately  persuasive. 

189 

Congressional  testimony  supports  this  contention. 

Mr.  Rosenthal:  Could  you  tell  us  with  respect  to  this  buildup  of  forces  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  development  of  the  use  of  bases  in 
these  areas  .  .  .  how  did  that  policy  evolve? 

Mr,  Komer:  There  were  looming  emergencies.  First  there  was  the  chaos  in 
Iran,  the  taking  of  our  hostages.  Second  there  was  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  which  gave  a  big  push  to  what  had  previously  been  a  long  term 
policy  of  building  up  our  capability  in  the  area  against  what  we  had  thought  was 
a  rather  longer  range  threat.  So  I  would  say  that  the  great  speeding  up  of  our 
policy  formulation  ...  is  primarily  a  response  to  the  events  in  Iran  and 
Afghanistan. 

Although  the  resulting  deterioration  of  United  States  relations  with  Iran  and  the 
Soviet  Union  argued  for  the  acceleration  of  military  planning  in  the  region,  a  number 
of  opponents  of  the  rapid  deployment  strategy  being  proposed  and  the  increased  focus 
on  the  Persian  Gulf  questioned  the  link  between  those  "looming  emergencies"  and  the 
buildup  of  U.S.  conventional  forces.  One  position  suggested  that  the  Soviet  Union 
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Richard  Burt,  "How  U.S.  Strategy  on  Toward  Persian  Gulf  Evolved,"  New 
York  Times,  January  25,  1980,  p.  6. 
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U.S,  Congress,  House  of  Representatives,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
Hearings  on  U.S.  Interests  in  and  Policies  Toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  1980.  96th 
Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington:  USGPO  1980/,  p.  74. 
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would  now  be  less  likely  to  invade  Iran  than  before.  The  political  vacuum  existing  in 
Iran  was  more  susceptible  to  Soviet  political  penetration  than  previously  under  the 
Shah,  and  the  Soviet  military  adventure  in  Afghanistan  was  already  resulting  in  great 
and  unexpected  expenditures  of  blood  and  treasure.  Thus  it  was  likely  that  the  U.S. 
forces  should  be  prepared  to  deal  with  Soviet  subversive  activity  rather  than  a  blunt 
overt  aggression.  ^ 

A  second  position  expressed  concern  with  attempting  to  define  the  terms  of  a 

limited  US/USSR  war  apart  from  the  traditional  NATO  guidelines.  Because  it  was 

hard  to  imagine  a  conflict  in  the  Gulf  that  did  not  rapidly  spread  and  escalate,  the 

force  planning  impliciations  of  these  threatening  Soviet  actions  were  not  to 

emphasize  the  general  purpose  forces,  but  to  initiate  improvements  in  across-the- 
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board  U.S.  military  capabilities,  beginning  with  the  strategic  deterrent.  Others 
argued  that  the  renewed  U.S.  emphasis  on  the  use  of  force  in  the  region  would  only 
prompt  a  Soviet  counter-mov**  thereby,  in  a  process  of  action-reaction,  heightening 
the  tension  in  the  area  and  increasing,  rather  than  decreasing,  the  likelihood  of 
conflict.  ^ 

Although  these  arguments  arrived  at  differing  conclusions,  and  started  from 
separate  premises,  they  are  indicative  of  the  attention  that  a  US/USSR  non-NATO 
confrontation  was  receiving.  If  such  a  conflict  had  become  more  likely,  the  RD3TF 
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See  Theodore  Geiger  and  Neil  3.  McMullen,  "Soviet  Options  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  U.S.  Responses,"  New  International  Realities,  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  Duly 
1980),  pp.  7-17.  Thus  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  "half  war"  planning  contingency 
of  the  "brushfire"  had  not  been  completely  forgotten.  But  these  arguments  called  for 
the  insertion  of  this  model  of  the  lesser  contingency  into  Southwest  Asia,  and  were 
not  offered  as  encouragement  for  rsparate  force  planning  to  meet  low-intensity 
scenarios  in  other  regions. 

191 

See  F.  J.  West,  Jr.,  "Limited  US-Soviet  Conflict  and  the  RDF,"  Marine 
Corps  Gazette,  (August  1980),  pp.  39-46. 

^William  P.  Baxter,  "Russian  Nervous  about  U.S.  RDF,"  Army,  (December 
1979),  p.  38. 
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should  be  a  force  that  could  tailor  its  response  to  meet  a  "worst-case"  scenario— the 

"firefight"  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  Thus  the  geographic  focus  and  specific  Soviet 

scenario  being  envisioned  continued  to  strengthen  contentions  for  a  multi-service 

force  with  an  assigned  area  of  responsibility. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  mission  and  composition  of  the  RDJTF,  the  Joint 

Chiefs  of  Staff  on  July  25,  1980  approved  a  revised  statement  of  the  Terms  of 

Reference  for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  superseding  the  guidance  of 

February  ft.  Under  this  revised  charter,  the  RDJTF  was  directed  to  focus  primarily 
193 

on  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Commander  of  Readiness  Command,  General  Warner, 
stated:^** 

.  .  .  the  focus  for  planning  (for  the  RDJTF)  has  narrowed  to  Southwest  Asia  only 
...  We  did  have  a  worldwide  planning  mission  originally,  but  since  then  tension 
in  the  area  has  heightened  .  .  .  the  RDF  has  been  ordered  to  narrow  its  focus 
from  the  world  to  the  Persian  Guif/Indian  Ocean. 

By  the  end  of  1980  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  force  was  devoting  all  of  its 

time  and  effort  exclusively  to  contingency  planning  for  Southwest  Asia.  Yet  some 

confusion  still  remains,  primarily  owing  to  the  command's  original  charter  and  to  the 

general  connotation  assigned  the  term  "rapid  deployment."  The  FY  1982  Department 

of  Defense  Annual  Report  does  little  to  clarify  the  issue.  In  discussing  non-NATO 

contingencies,  the  report  states,  "While  the  potential  missions  of  our  Rapid 

Deployment  Forces  are  global,  in  practice  most  of  the  planning  and  programming  has 

195 

focused  on  Southwest  Asia."  A  subsequent  discussion  of  limited  contingencies  in 


193 

Personal  interviews,  USREDCOM,  March  1981.  The  purpose  of  the 
Terms  of  Reference  is  to  define  the  mission,  command  relationships,  tasks  and 
reponsibilities  of  the  RDJTF.  The  guidance  is  "dynamic"  and  "subject  to  revision  as 
required." 

19ft 

Richard  D.  Gross,  "Rapid  Deployment  Force  Focuses  on  Southwest  Asia," 
UPI  News  release,  March  21,  1981. 

195 

Harold  Brown,  Pop  Annual  Report  FV  1982,  p.  81. 
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|  East  Asia  does  not  reference  the  use  of  "Rapid  deployment  forces."  Under  the 

heading  "Rapid  Deployment  Force"  the  statement  is  made,  "We  created  the 

Headquarters  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  to  consolidate  in  one  dedicated 

organization  the  responsibility  for  developing  operational  plans  for  likely 

196 

contingencies,  particularly  in  Southwest  Asia." 

Thus  it  appeared  that  the  United  States  had  not  surrendered  its  espoused 
strategy  of  deploying  forces  to  non-NATO  contingencies  apart  from  Southwest  Asia. 
However,  in  the  event  of  a  lesser  contingency  occurring  elsewhere,  it  appeared 
unlikely  that  any  forces  deployed  would  be  placed  under  the  command  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force.  The  RDJTF,  by  JCS  direction,  was  concentrating 
solely  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Moreover,  given  this  growing  concentration  of  the  RDJTF 
on  the  "firefight"  model  of  the  lesser  contingency  in  the  Gulf,  it  appeared  that  other 
’  lesser  contingencies  (in  Northeast  Asia  and  the  Caribbean)  and  attendant  force 

planning  would  continue  to  be  ignored  as  long  as  NATO  and  Southwest  Asia  dominated 
the  strategic  stage. 

Were  forces  assigned  to  the  command  trained  and  exercised  for  combat  in  a 
specific  region  or  contingency? 

'  The  ambivalence  regarding  a  specific  geographic  focus  or  a  service-specific 

composition  for  the  limited  contingency  force  reflected  conceptual  hangovers  from 
previous  organizations  designed  to  accomplish  similar  functions.  One  of  these 
organizational  remnants  was  the  economic  attractiveness  of  a  force  that  could 
respond  to  any  global  contingency.  A  second  was  the  theory  of  force  versatility  that 
posited  that  the  projection  forces  designed  for  a  lesser  contingency  could  also  be  used 
effectively  in  Europe  or  in  any  other  region  with  little  regard  for  the  combat 


l96Ibid.,  p.  189. 
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environment  or  nature  of  the  adversary.  A  third  concept  was  the  belief  that  a  large 

flexible  organization  could  be  constructed  with  the  capability  to  deploy  forces  to 

meet  any  limited  contingency.  All  of  these  considerations  were  brought  to  bear  in 

early  force  planning  for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

Two  publications  by  General  Maxwell  Taylor  presaged  a  good  deal  of  this  debate, 

and  served  to  revive  the  popular  notions  of  the  flexibility  accorded  by  a  combat- 

197 

ready  strategic  reserve,  that  was 

.  .  .  capable  of  reinforcing  NATO  or  other  overseas  garrisons,  of  defending  the 
primary  security  zone  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  its  approaches,  and  of 
providing  a  relatively  small  expeditionary  force  for  intervention  at  a  greater 
distance  where  our  interests  may  come  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  USSR  or 
lesser  adversaries. 

198 

In  a  1979  article  in  Foreign  Policy  and  Defense  Review,  General  Taylor  called 
for  the  generation  of  a  conventional  force  structure  to  be  based  "on  their  ability  to 
contribute  to  coping  with  the  economic  threat  arising  from  dependence  on  imports." 
This  reference  to  what  could  have  been  construed  as  a  specific,  Persian  Gulf  force 
was  broadened  in  its  formulation.  Taylor  argued  that  a  force  structured  for  this 
contingency  should  have  the  "size,  range  and  versatility  to  be  sufficient  to  meet 
other  contingencies  requiring  limited  conventional  forces."  This  view  appeared  close 
to  that  originally  espoused  by  the  administration  in  its  early  formulation  of  "rapid 
deployment  forces."  The  force  was  to  be  sized  against  a  Persian  Gulf  contingency 
because  it  was  so  demanding,  but  should  also  be  capable  of  meeting  other,  lesser 
contingencies  elsewhere,  or  of  being  deployed  in  support  of  the  major  contingency  as 
well. 

General  Taylor's  views,  as  well  as  those  of  others,  were  represented  in  a  panel 


1 97 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  Precarious  Security,  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  1976). 

(go 

Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  "Changing  National  Priorities,”  AEI  Foreign  and 
Defense  Policy  Review,  Vol.  1,  No.  3,  (April  1979). 
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discussion  on  the  topic  "Politics  and  the  Limited  Contingency  Force"  conducted  under 

199 

the  auspices  of  the  National  Defense  University  in  July  1979.  Although  there  was 

some  difference  in  opinion  expressed  regarding  how  versatile  forces  could  be 

expected  to  be,  given  the  varying  conditions  of  battle,2^® 

Most  panelists  agreed  that  a  U.S.  limited  contingency  force  should  not  be 
region  or  scenario-specific,  but  should  be  planned  and  configured  to  meet  as  wide 
a  range  of  contingencies  as  possible.  Forces  need  to  be  interchangeable  for 
many  missions. 

The  reason  the  panel  was  able  to  reach  this  conclusion  regarding  force  versatility 

may  have  been  that  the  panel  "faced,  but  never  resolved,  whether  the  United  States 

would  have  to,  or  would  want  to,  engage  Soviet  ground  forces  in  that  (Persian  Gulf) 

theater.”  The  concern  most  frequently  expressed  was  that  force  planning  for  a  lesser 

contingency  against  the  USSR  in  the  Persian  Gulf  might  degrade  the  U.S.  capability 
.  „  201 

to  wage  a  major  war  in  Europe. 

These  deliberations  by  the  participants  in  the  force  planning  debate  appear  to  be 
representative  of  the  positions  vying  for  influence  within  the  Carter  administration. 
Although  much  of  the  early  work  on  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  was  done  in 
OASD/PAdcE,  this  preliminary  force  planning  was  in  response  to  the  development  of  a 
non-Soviet  contingency,  generally  constructed  as  an  Iraqi  attack  on  Iran  or  Saudi 
Arabia.2®2  The  events  in  Iran  in  1979,  and  the  influence  of  several  key  players  within 
this  policy  debate,  gradually  adjusted  the  prevailing  scenario  requiring  the  rapid 


199 

"Continuity  and  Change  in  the  Eighties  and  Beyond,"  Proceedings  of  the 
National  Security  Affairs  Conference,  Duly  1979.  See  pages  53-93.  Among  the  panel 
participants  whose  works  are  referenced  in  this  study  were  Edward  Luttwak,  General 
Taylor,  F.  3.  West,  Paul  Wolfowitz  and  Dov  Zakheim. 

2®®Ibid.,  p.  56.  This  passage  essentially  summarized  the  paper  presented  the 
panel  by  Geoffrey  Kemp,  summarized  earlier  in  this  study. 

20  *  Ibid.,  p.  55. 

personal  interviews  in  PAicE  and  with  Robert  W.  Komer,  March  1981. 
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deployment  of  U.S.  forces  to  the  region  to  one  envisioning  a  US-Soviet 
203 

confrontation. 

One  of  the  key  documents  that  established  the  basis  for  force  planning,  and 
resulted  in  an  official  appreciation  of  the  range  of  scenarios  that  could  face  a  limited 
contingency  force  in  that  region,  was  the  Wolfowitz  report  of  3uly  1979.  Properly 
titled  ."Capabilities  for  Limited  Contingencies  in  the  Persian  Gulf"  the  report  was 
published  in  response  to  PD- IS  guidance.  While  the  document  was  classified  "secret" 
the  central  theses  of  the  study,  particularly  with  regard  to  force  planning,  were 
leaked  to  the  media. 

2  nu 

According  to  these  reports  the  study  emphasized  the  political  and  military 
instability  of  the  Persian  Gulf  region  and  the  wide  spectrum  of  conflict  that  could 
affect  force  planning  for  a  deployment  force.  The  limited  contingency  force 
designed  for  such  a  region  needed  to  be  composed  ox  joint  forces  in  order  to  be  both 
diverse  and  flexible.  But  the  key  contribution  of  the  report  was  the  elevation  of  the 
Soviet  threat.  Soviet  intervention  could  occur  at  any  point  along  a  line  denoting 
military  involvement,  ranging  from  the  mere  establishment  of  a  Soviet  military 
presence,  ostensibly  at  the  invitation  of  a  local  government,  to  an  overt  Soviet 
invasion  of  Iran,  to  include  attacks  on  the  oil  fields  and  the  sea  lines  of 
communication.  Although  the  report  was  pessimistic  regarding  the  U.S.  capability  to 
deal  with  all  of  these  threats,  the  study  was  most  significant  for  its  willingness  to 
point  to  the  nature  of  the  threat  and  the  implications  for  the  sizing  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Force.  Given  the  Soviet  threat  in  the  region,  a  limited  contingency 


203 

During  the  conduct  of  interviews  regarding  the  development  of  this  view, 
the  key  players  were  generally  regarded  to  be  Paul  Wolfowitz,  Albert  Wohlstetter  and 
Russel  Murray. 
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See  Richard  Burt's  account  in  the  New  York  Times  on  February  14,  1980. 
See  also  Kenneth  Waltz,  "A  Strategy  for  the  RDF,’  International  Security,  Voi.  5,  No. 
4,  (Spring  1981),  pp.  49-73. 
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force  dedicated  to  the  Persian  Gulf  could  not  afford  the  versatility  of  light  infantry 
or  projection  forces  that  might  prove  easily  deployable  but  less  survivaole.  Force 
planning  for  the  limited  contingency  in  Southwest  Asia  would  have  to  consider 
primarily  the  possibility  of  armed  conflict  between  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces. 

The  RDJTF,  created  as  a  subordinate  command  of  U.S.  Readiness  Command  on 
March  1,  1980,  was  not  assigned  initially  a  specific  area  of  responsibility,  but  was 
pledged  to  "deploy  and  employ  forces  in  response  to  contingencies  threatening  U.S. 
interests  anywhere  in  the  world."  Such  a  mission  tended  to  rekindle  past  theories 
of  force  versatility  and  the  need  to  plan  units  for  rapid  deployment  anywhere.  But  as 
the  focus  of  the  force  narrowed  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  acknowledged  the  Soviet 
threat  within  that  region,  these  theories  of  force  versatility  lost  their  attractiveness. 
At  the  end  of  1980  the  RDJTF,  although  still  denied  assigned  and  dedicated  forces, 
was  beginning  to  take  on  the  earmarks  of  a  limited  contingency  force  that  focused  on 
a  specific  region,  was  sized  with  multi-service  forces,  and  would  be  trained  and 
exercised  against  a  specific  Soviet  threat  in  the  region. 

This  dedication  to  a  specific  threat  and  region,  coupled  with  the  issues  of  force 
organization,  command  and  control,  and  service  roles  and  missions  were  to  lead 
ultimately  to  the  removal  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  from  the 
overlordship  of  the  Readiness  Command.  But  a  proposal  to  establish  a  new  theater 
command  in  the  Mid-east  and  Africa— a  Strike  Command  II— generated  little  service 
support  outside  the  HQRD3TF  because  it  would  lack  a  geographic  base  of  operations 
in  the  area,  and  appeared  politically  insensitive  to  local  opposition  to  U.S.  military 
presence.  A  compromise  position  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  was  to  place  the 


203Fact  Sheet,  Public  Affairs  Office,  HQRD3TF  (MacDill  AFB,  Florida 
1981),  p.  1.  See  also  U.S.  Congress  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services  DoD 
Authorizations  for  Appropriations  for  FY  1981,  Part  1,  Hearings  on  S  2294,  96th 
Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington:  USGPO  1981),  p.  441. 
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RD3TF  under  the  European  Command,  thereby  maintaining  the  current  division  of 

labor  in  the  Persian  Gulf  between  PACOM  and  EUCOM,  and  avoiding  the 

206 

bureaucratic  battles  attendant  to  the  reopening  of  the  Unified  Command  Plan. 

By  the  time  the  organizational  issue  reached  the  desk  of  the  Secretary  of 

Defense^^  the  options  for  the  command  structure  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint 

208 

Task  Force  had  been  narrowed  to  four. 

-To  give  command  of  the  RDJTF  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Pacific  Command, 
who  would  be  allocated  additional  tactical  air  squadrons  and  air  and  sealift  resources 
to  meet  the  additional  mission; 

-To  put  the  Army  and  r  Ir  Force  units  of  the  Readiness  Command  under  the 
European  Command,  which  would  control  operations  in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  far  east 
as  Diego  Garcia; 

-To  establish  a  separate  command  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  drawing  on  the  resources 
now  assigned  to  the  Readiness  Command,  PACOM  and  EUCOM; 

-To  not  change  the  present  structure  because  the  Readiness  Command  and  the 
RD3TF  focused  almost  exclusively  on  Southwest  Asia. 

Early  in  1981  the  Secretary  of  Defense  announced  plans  to  create  a  separate 
unified  command  to  facilitate  the  rapid  deployment  of  U.5.  forces  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
area.  Although  present  command  arrangements  would  be  maintained  in  the  interim,  a 
"senior  military  planner"  disclosed  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  had  a  preference  for  placing 
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"New  Base  is  Urged  For  Mobile  Force." 

^  A  good  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  additional  Congressional  testimony, 
repeated  arguments  for  a  service-specific  RDF,  and  a  Congressional  role  in  the 
decisionmaking  requested  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger.  See  the  opening 
statement  of  Senator  William  S.  Cohen,  "Hearings  on  the  RDF  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Sub-committee  on  Seapower  and  Force  Projections,"  March  12,  1981, 
and  the  transcripts  of  those  hearings. 

208 

Drew  Middleton,  "New  Strategy:  <  '.o  nmand  Review  Now  an  Urgent 
Priority,"  New  York  Times,  April  22,  1981. 
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the  headquarters  and  a  sizable  proportion  of  the  troops  "on  land  in,  or  somewhere 

209 

very  close  to,  Southwest  Asia."  The  concept  that  was  envisioned  was  initial 
basing  in  the  CONUS,  a  temporary  transfer  to  a  floating  headquarters  in  the  Gulf, 
and  ultimately  a  land-based  command  headquarters  in  the  region. 

The  selection  of  this  option  of  a  separate  unified  command  in  a  region  to  include, 
but  not  bounded  by,  the  Indian  Ocean  was  significant  as  a  step  to  reconcile  the 
competing  organizational  interests  that  had  characterized  the  debate  over  a  limited 
contingency  force  for  the  past  twenty  years.  Moreover,  the  establishment  of  a  new 
command  rejected  the  3CS  approach  of  a  separate  administrative  structure  to 
enhance  rapid  deployment,  but  with  little  operational  control  or  responsibility.  In 
calling  for  a  new  unified  command,  the  Defense  Secretary  had  rejected  an  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  concept  of  rapid  deployment  directed  by  a  large  and  flexible 
organization  with  versatile  forces,  and  had  proposed  in  its  place  a  quasi-autonomous 
force  planned  and  supported  to  meet  a  specific  threat  in  a  designated  geographic 
area.  In  an  important  respect  this  decision  marked  the  end  of  force  planning  for  the 
"half  war"  and  substituted  in  its  stead  the  declared  need  for  a  full,  but  limited 
contingency  force,  focused  solely  on  the  Gulf,  and  the  attendant  Soviet  threat.  In  an 
erpjally  important  respect,  this  decision  represented  an  apparent  or  temporary 
abandonment  of  organized  forces  planned  to  meet  lesser  contingencies  away  from  the 
Persian  Gulf  region  and  against  other  than  Soviet  threats. 

In  examining  the  organizational  attempts  to  construct  a  coherent  U.S.  limited 
contingency  force  from  1960  to  1980,  this  chapter  has  focused  on  the  issues  of  a 
Unified  command,  the  assignment  to  that  command  of  multi-service  forces,  and  the 
designation  of  a  specific  geographic  area  to  facilitate  force  planning  and  training. 
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"U.S.  Command  set  for  the  Persian  Gulf  may  lead  to  big  American  force 
in  the  Area."  Wall  Street  Journal,  April  27,  1981,  p.  2.  See  also  "U.S.  gets  separate 
Strike  Force,"  Boston  Glooe,  April  25,  1981,  p.  3. 
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Until  the  very  end  of  this  period,  no  limited  contingency  force  was  successful  in 
combining  these  characteristics  and,  consequently,  failed  to  meet  successfully  the 
limited  contingency  mission.  With  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  the 
limited  contingency  force,  for  the  first  time,  was  designated  as  an  autonomous 
command,  granted  a  specific  region,  and  promised  assigned  all-component  forces.  As 
important  as  that  decision  was  in  terms  of  structuring  specifically  organized  forces 
to  meet  a  limited  contingency,  it  simultaneously  limited  U.S.  capabilities  to  respond 
to  a  range  of  plausible  scenarios  imbedded  in  the  half  war  planning  contingency. 

Such  a  force  also  implied  an  evolution  in  the  theories  of  strategic  mobility. 
Traditional  approaches  to  rapid  deployment  to  a  lesser  contingency  visualized  flexible 
light  forces  to  meet  global  contingencies  against  less  than  sophisticated  adversaries. 
The  new  strategy  posited  a  more  forward,  prepositioned  and  fixed  force  both  to  deter 
and  to  defend  against  a  limited  contingency  in  a  specific  region.  The  evolution  of 
that  change  in  strategic  mobility  theories,  methods  and  systems,  as  well  as  the 
apparent  failure  to  realize  that  both  of  these  elements  of  a  rapid  deployment 
strategy  were  required,  will  be  traced  in  the  following  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUPPORTING  THE  LIMITED  CONTINGENCY:  MOBILITY 
SYSTEMS  FOR  RAPID  DEPLOYMENT, 

1960-1980 

Neither  the  formulation  of  a  strategy  that  called  for  a  limited  contingency 
force,  nor  the  organization  of  that  force  itself  in  any  form  could  ensure  an  ability  to 
move  those  forces  rapidly,  in  adequate  numbers,  to  a  distant  locale.  A  strategic 
mobility  capability  was  essential  to  the  conduct  of  a  rapid  deployment  strategy.  To 
meet  those  requirements,  mobility  systems  to  support  that  strategy  were  designed  in 
the  early  1960s.  However,  owing  to  a  variety  of  factors,  those  systems  were  never 
procured  in  sufficient  numbers  to  support  simultaneously  a  rapid  deployment  to  a 
lesser  contingency  with  a  major  force  movement  to  Europe.  This  chapter  develops 
these  early  concepts  and  methods  of  strategic  mobility,  focuses  on  the  factors  that 
constrained  the  acquisition  of  strategic  mobility  systems,  explains  why  these 
systems  were  not  acquired  in  numbers  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  mission,  and 
draws  parallels  between  these  past  efforts  to  support  a  rapid  deployment  capability 
and  current,  similar  initiatives  in  support  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task 
Force. 

Logistics,  the  process  of  supplying  and  supporting  military  forces,  does  not 
contain  in  its  program  elements  the  sophisticated  and  expensive  weapons  systems 
that  attract  Congressional  budgetary  support.  In  terms  of  budgetary  priority, 
logistic  systems,  supply  channels,  spare  parts  and  storage  sites  rank  well  below  the 
hardware  they  are  designed  to  support.  The  concept  of  prepositioning  supplies 
appears  dull  and  prosaic  compared  to  the  acquisition  of  weapons  systems  intended  to 
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match  the  mystique  of  "2-1/2  wars"  or  the  elan  of  the  Strike  Command.  In  that 
psycho-social  dimension  of  strategy,  few  of  those  guarding  the  Congressional 
pursestrings  choose  to  look  beyond  the  hardware  to  the  required  infrastructure. 
Perhaps  nuclear  weapons  continue  to  be  an  attractive  acquisition  simply  because 
they  do  not  require  a  complex  line  of  supply  and  supoort. 

As  Martin  van  Crevald  has  pointed  out  in  Supplying  War,*  logistical  factors 

have  been  ignored  by  99%  of  military  historians,  an  omission,  he  contends,  which  has 

warped  their  judgments  and  led  to  erroneous  conclusions.  Michael  Howard  has  also 

agreed  that  no  military  campaign  can  be  fully  understood  without  a  thorough 

2 

analysis  of  the  logistics  involved.  Historically,  U.S.  force  planners  have 
appreciated  the  importance  of  logistics.  From  the  Civil  War  to  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  the  capacity  to  deploy  and  sustain  the  largest  and  best  equipped  forces 
proved  to  be  decisive  in  the  outcome  of  major  conflicts. 

Yet  in  the  battle  for  budgetary  priority  and  program  support  over  the  last 
twenty  years,  strategic  mobility  systems  in  support  of  a  limited  contingency  force 
have  not  fared  well.  During  most  of  this  period,  except  for  a  momentary  pause  to 
swing  the  supply  lines  to  Southeast  Asia,  the  logistic  support  system  has  been  geared 
to  supply  the  major  contingency  in  Europe.  However,  this  was  not  always  the  plan. 
Early  in  the  1960s,  under  the  formulation  of  the  "2-1/2  war"  strategic  concept, 
adequate  forces  were  programmed  to  support  the  rapid  deployment  of  forces  to  a 
lesser,  and  simultaneous  contingency.  This  chapter  traces  the  pursuit  of  those,  and 
similar  systems. 

First,  as  has  been  customary  throughout  this  study,  a  framework  for 
analysis  is  introduced  to  provide  a  reference  for  the  material  that  follows.  This 

*  Martin  van  Crevald,  Supplying  War,  (Cambridge:  England,  Cambridge 
University  Press  1977). 

^Michael  Howard,  "The  Forgotten  Dim*.  >•  ons  of  Strategy",  p.  978. 
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u  .  ctrateeies  and  methods  of  rapid  deployment 
framework  sagged  «*  ™<°r  *  .  and  acguired. 

that  provide  .he  conceptual  background  ior  the  systems  advocate 

The  rest  o.  the  Chapter  describes  the  systems  and  the.r  reiat.onsh.ps  to 

concepts  in  greater  detaii.  To  accontpiish  this,  rapid 

.  Thus  the  first  section  describes  the  ettoris 
approach  is  used.  Thus  the  h  Fast 

...  b  focusing  on  sealift  and  the  case  stu  y 

deployment  capability  V  ^  ^  ^  suggests  that  the  period  of 

Deployment  Logistics  •  ^  ^  stfategic  concept  emphasized  airlift 

retrenchment  characterized  by  current 

as  a  primary  means  to  rapid  deployment.  The  final  section  exam  • 

Hies  toinciude  both  air  and  seaiift  systems  in  support  of  the  —  Agam, 
method  o,  asking  focused,  iterative  dues, ions  wii,  be  empioyed  in  each  sec  ton. 

mobiiity  in  theoretical  approaches  to  a  strategic 
TT>eories_^f__strate^ic — mobiht)^  m 

rt+iallv  between  the  concept  o  p 

mobiiity  ^bili,y;;e  tilTf  lid  forces,  the  basing  of  these  forces 

deployment  of  a  central  .  forces  or  applies. 

„  mis  of  the  two,  such  as  prepositioning  of  forces 
overseas,  or  some  mix  of  3 

The  term  "forward  strategy"  has  been  used  frequently 

n<  i!  S  security  commitment, 

of  stationing  a  large  force  close  to  or  within  tea  *  * 

...  .  thP  TONUS  to  be  deployed  as  a  strategi 
rather  than  hoiding  the  force  w.thm  the  CONUS 


’Neville  Brown  has  noted | 

£bi^SS» — — lK3)' p- 27- 
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reserve.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  a  forward  deployment  strategy 
is  the  demonstrated  resolve  to  defend  the  area  that  the  presence  of  force  implies. 
Perhaps  the  classic  modern  historical  case  is  Korea,  where  the  absence  of  U.S. 
troops,  coupled  with  the  failure  of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  to  include  the 
area  within  the  U.S.  defense  perimeter,  may  have  led  the  North  Koreans  to  assume 
that  the  United  States  would  not  come  to  the  aid  of  the  South. ^  Thirty  years  after 
that  initial  attack,  and  despite  repeated  efforts  by  several  U.S.  presidents  to 
withdraw  U.S.  forces  from  Korea,  a  strategy  of  rapid  deployment  has  not  been 
substituted  for  the  deterrent  and  defense  value  gained  from  the  presence  of  U.S. 
troops  and  the  prepositioning  of  U.S.  equipment  in  Korea. 

If  stationing  forces  abroad  clearly  implies  a  commitment  to  come  to  the 
military  defense  of  that  state  or  region,  it  is  unclear  just  how  big  a  force  is  required 
to  make  that  commitment  appear  credible.  The  "tripwire"  theory  suggests  that  only 
a  small  presence  is  required  to  trigger  such  a  response.*’  The  size  of  the  U.S.  troop 
commitment  to  Europe  has  often  been  debated  in  such  terms.  However,  this 


4 

There  are  other  uses  of  the  term  "forward  strategy."  See  Brown,  op.  cit., 
p.  9.  The  most  commmon  contemporary  usage  of  the  term,  or  that  of  "forward 
defense,"  refers  to  the  stationing  of  troops  in  the  assumed  contingency  area.  That 
strategy  has  its  own  advantages  and  disadvantages  that  cannot  be  covered  here.  For 
a  background  to  those  issues  see  John  Newhouse,  U.S.  Troops  in  Europe, 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings,  1972),  Alvin  Cotrell  and  Thomas  Moorer,  "U.S. 
Overseas  Bases,"  The  Washington  Papers,  Vol.  47  (Beverly  Hills  and  London:  Sage, 
1975),  and  U.S.  Congress,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  "Force  Planning  and 
Budgetary  Implications  of  the  U.S.  Withdrawal  from  Korea,"  (Washington,  D.C.: 
USGPO,  May  2978). 

^Secretary  of  State  Acheson  made  his  press-club  luncheon  speech  in 
January  1950,  indicating  that  South  Korea  wou'd  have  to  depend  on  the  United 
Nations  for  its  defense.  The  North  Korean  attack  occurred  in  June  1950.  See  Paul 
Hammond,  The  Cold  War  Years,  p.  45,  and  Dean  Acheson,  Present  at  the  Creation, 
(New  York:  Norton,  1969),  pp.  355-357. 

^Neville  Brown  has  related  that  Marshall  Foch,  prior  to  1914,  stated  that 
he  needed  only  one  British  soldier  in  France,  provided  it  could  be  guaranteed  that 
the  man  would  be  killed  in  action  on  the  first  day  of  the  war.  Few  today  would 
advocate  such  a  singular  deterrent  to  aggression,  but  the  tripwire  theories  spring 
from  this  concept,  and  offer  equally  low  levels  c  confidence. 
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reasoning  ignores  a  dynamic  analysis  of  the  opposing  forces,  a  method  required  to 
determine  the  warfighting  effectiveness  of  the  deployed  force  and  its  impact  on  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict.7  In  addition,  such  tripwire  strategies  tend  to  ignore  the 
possibilities  of  a  strong  conventional  defense,  and  imply  a  rapid  escalation  of  the 
conflict  to  the  level  of  a  "tactical"  nuclear  exchange. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  stationing  forces  abroad  in  areas  deemed 
worthy  of  such  military  presence:  added  credibility  and  therefore  enhanced 
deterrence,  a  capability  to  deal  with  surprise  attacks,  and  an  in-place  infrastructure 

g 

to  cope  with  a  major  assault  and  to  support  reinforcements.  The  principal 
disadvantage  is  cost.  In  the  "burden  sharing"  debate  that  surrounded  the  economics 
of  the  NATO  alliance  in  the  early  seventies,  the  United  States  sought  to  secure  a 
number  of  relief  measures  for  what  it  saw  as  a  disproportionate  U.S.  contribution, 
when  measured  in  balance  of  payments  deficits  and  budgetary  outlays,  stemming 
from  its  European  garrison  force.  This  U.S.  effort  to  reduce  the  cost  of  its 
overseas  forces  was  a  serious  and  continuing  initiative,  but  generally  met  with  little 


See  Newhouse,  op.  cit.  The  question  becomes  how  many  divisions  should 
the  U.S.  place  in  Europe  to  hedge  against  the  likelihood  of  a  Warsaw  Pact  attack 
under  certain  scenarios.  A  dynamic  analysis  using  firepower  ratios  will  yield  an 
average  calculation  that  can  serve  to  justify  that  permanent  force  deployment,  or  a 
reinforcement  after  M-day.  Thus  the  U.S.  force  size  in  NATO  is  not  an  arbitrary 
choice,  nor  is  it  based  on  tripwire  reasoning.  Nor,  with  the  annual  cost  of  a 
deployed  division  approaching  $3  billion,  is  it  a  trivial  choice. 

9 

An  additional  benefit  is  the  acclimatization  of  the  deployed  force  to  the 
region,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  terrain  and  the  territory.  These  are  also 
advantages  that  can  accrue  to  a  scenario-specific  rapid  deployment  force.  See 
Brown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  10-11. 

9 

At  the  June  1973  meeting  of  the  NATO  Defense  Planning  Committee, 
Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger  asked  NATO  to  undertake  a  multilateral  program 
designed  chiefly  to  relieve  the  United  States  of  its  balance  of  payments  deficits  and 
to  assist  the  U.S.  in  paying  the  added  budgetary  costs  of  stationing  troops  in  Europe. 
See  the  New  York  Times,  June  8,  1973  and  July  28,  1973,  p.  1. 
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10 

success. 

Although  the  costs  accrued  in  the  adoption  of  a  forward  strategy  appeared 
acceptable  in  support  of  forces  allocated  to  a  major  contingency,  none  of  these 
options  appeared  particularly  suitable  for  a  limited  contingency  force.  The 
stationing  of  forces  overseas  necessarily  lost  the  flexibility  deemed  necessary  for  a 
versatile  force.  Prepositioning  on  land,  attractive  economically,  suffered  strategic 
shortfalls  in  terms  of  mobility.  Sea-based  prepositioning,  although  more  attractive, 
was  nevertheless  limited  in  application,  rapid  break-out,  and  movement  of  supplies. 
Therefore  an  effective  rapid  deployment  strategy  to  a  lesser  contingency  seemed  to 
require  the  development  of  strategic  mobility  systems  within  the  United  States  to 
deploy  quickly  a  military  force  to  any  threatened  area. 

Strategies  of  rapid  deployment.  If  forces  stationed,  abroad  were  judged  too 
costly  and  too  inflexible,  and  if  foreign  policy  commitments  were  not  to  be  reduced, 
then  the  idea  of  creating  a  central  strategic  reserve  of  forces  to  meet  these 
commitments,  thereby  accruing  a  tremendous  saving  and  taking  advantage  of  an 
economy  of  scale,  had  an  enormous  appeal.  Under  this  concept,  a  single  force  of 
highly  trained  and  well-equipped  troops,  able  to  deploy  rapidly  to  any  trouble  spot, 
could  meet  U.S.  commitments  without  the  costs  of  overseas  basing. 

However,  the  perceived  need  to  make  this  rapid  deployment  capability  a 


Although  the  Senate  reversed  itself  later  in  the  same  day,  it  voted  in 
September  1973  to  reduce  all  U.S.  forces  ?Kroad  by  40%.  The  Jackson-Nunn 
Amendment  attempted  a  more  persuasive  approach  by  requiring  the  United  States  to 
reduce  its  NATO  expenditures  by  the  same  percentage  that  the  European  allies 
failed  to  offset  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficits  incurred  by  U.S.  troops  in  Europe. 
See  C.  Gordon  Bare,  "Burden  Sharing  in  NATO:  The  Economics  of  Alliance",  Orbis, 
Vol.  20,  No.  2  (Summer  1976),  pp.  417-437.  The  United  States  had  not  originally 
intended  to  keep  troops  in  Europe  following  the  restoration  of  stability  in  post-war 
Europe,  and  the  attendant  costs  of  maintaining  the  garrison  force  are  a  continuing 
problem  within  the  Alliance.  In  1958  Eisenhower  brought  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  to  assume  more  of  these  costs,  and  in  1960  ordered  U.S. 
deoendents  home  from  Europe  to  lessen  the  balance  of  payments  deficit.  Kennedy, 
concerned  that  this  act  was  seen  as  an  America  i  abandonment  of  Europe,  cancelled 
tius  directive  in  I960.  See  Hammond,  op.  cit.,  p.  145. 
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global  one  complicated  force  and  support  planning  for  the  limited  contingency  force. 
The  question  became  not  what  single  rapid  deployment  strategy  to  select,  but  what 
mix  of  strategies  appeared  most  appropriate  given  a  particular  scenario  or 
contingency.  Because  of  numerous  logistical  alternatives,  as  well  as  conflicting 
political  and  military  requirements,  this  mix  would  not  be  a  constant. 

An  added  problem  in  the  determination  of  a  proper  rapid  deployment 
strategy  was  that,  although  the  questions  being  asked  in  the  early  1960s  regarding 
support  for  a  limited  contingency  force  were  clearly  interrelated,  the  functional 
areas  were  organizationally  compartmentalized.  As  Enthoven  and  Smith 
explained,1* 

In  1961,  each  of  these  elements— the  airlift,  the  sealift,  the  bases,  the 
prepositioned  equipment,  the  planned  deploymer  :s  and  the  readiness—was  the 
responsibility  of  a  different  group  of  people  in  the  Defense  Department.  The 
elements  were  seen  as  separate  and  unrelated  entities. 

However,  even  with  some  acceptance  of  the  agreed-upon  task  to  support  a 

U.S.  limited  contingency  force,  and  an  increasing  centralization  of  the  systems 

acquisition  process  imposed  by  the  new  Secretary  of  Defense,  it  was  not  easy  to 

achieve  agreement  within  the  Department  on  "how  many  forces  we  wanted  to  move, 

12 

where  we  wanted  to  move  them,  and  how  fast."  The  choice  facing  the  force 
planners  was  phrased  in  the  following  fashion:  "Do  we  want  to  get  there  quickly  and 
in  large  numbers  and  pay  the  extra  cost,  or  do  we  want  to  take  our  time,  save  money 
and  accept  greater  risks?"13 

Robert  A.  Levine  examined  various  options  in  response  to  this  question  in  a 


^Enthoven  and  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  234. 

12Ibid.  • 

13lbid„  p.  235. 
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1965  RAND  memo.  Levine  looked  at  four  categories  of  conventional  response  in 
his  study,  ranging  from  a  "non-response"  to  "slow",  "rapid"  and  finally  to 
"escalation."  He  posited  that  the  rapid  response  option  appeared  as  the  most 
attractive  from  a  strategic  viewpoint,  but  pointed  out  that  obtaining  a  capability  for 
this  rapid  deployment  strategy  would  be  more  costly  to  support  in  day-to-day  costs. 
Although  some  of  the  other  alternatives  could  prove  to  be  more  costly  if  the  United 
States  elected  to  respond  to  a  crisis  with  conventional  force,  maintaining  a  force 
capable  of  rapid  response  incurred  greater  continuing  and  constant  peacetime  costs. 
Having  the  capability  for  rapid  response  meant  the  creation  of  a  limited- 
contingency  force  in-being.  No  matter  what  mix  of  rapid  deployment  strategies 
might  ultimately  be  selected,  these  "pre-aggression"  costs  inherent  in  the  rapid 
response  option  would  be  greater  than  those  of  any  other  option.  Levine  argued  that 
was  this  cost  that  would  prevent  the  United  States  from  supporting  a  world-wide 
oid  deployment  strategy  based  on  a  quick  conventional  response. 

Given  these  costs,  it  became  important  to  determine  the  most  efficient 
way  to  construct  a  rapid  deployment  strategy.  Systematic  studies  were 
accomplished  at  the  RAND  corporation  as  early  as  1958  on  the  use  of  land-based 
prepositioning  as  a  complement  to  airlift  in  the  rapid  deployment  of  forces.^  One 
of  these  studies  examined  the  desirability  of  stocking  overseas  some  of  the 
consumables  required  to  support  the  deployment  of  tactical  air  units  presently 
stationed  within  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  In  these  studies  and  others,  the 
principal  cost  tradeoffs  were  between  the  acquisition  of  additional  material  and 
equipment  and  the  storage  cost  incurred,  as  opposed  to  the  cost  of  acquiring  and 


^Robert  A.  Levine,  'The  Choice  of  Strategy  to  Meet  Conventional 
Aggression:  How  Large  a  Conventional  Capability?",  (Santa  Monica:  RAND  1965). 
RM  4123-ISA. 

^See  Richard  B.  Rainey,  Jr.,  "Mobility— Airlift,  Sealift  and 
Prepositioning",  (Santa  Monica:  RAND  1966),  P3303. 


operating  military  air  or  seaborne  transport  systems  to  deploy  the  materiel.  Also 
important,  but  usually  unstated  in  these  cost  calculations,  was  the  degree  of 
responsiveness  and  flexibility  lost  by  the  mobility  mix  as  it  moved  away  from  air  and 
sealift  towards  a  greater  reliance  on  some  system  of  prepositioning. 

The  most  significant  early  study  that  tried  to  consider  the  appropriate  mix 
of  the  "value"  of  rapid  response  was  accomplished  during  1964  by  the  Special  Studies 
Group  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Entitled  "Rapid  Deployment  of  Forces  for 
Limited  War,"  this  series  of  studies  examined  alternative  strategies  of  rapid 
deployment  to  counter  possible  enemy  assaults  in  Europe,  Korea  and  Southeast  Asia. 
It  was  assumed  throughout  the  analysis  that  the  enemy  attack  would  come  in  full 
force.  Therefore  a  considerable  deployment  would  be  required  immediately,  or  a 
substantial  amount  of  territory  might  be  lost.^ 

To  meet  this  challenge,  the  study  compared  three  strategies,  each 
requiring  alternative  speeds,  and  therefore  methods,  of  deployment: 

1)  A  "forward  strategy,"  emphasizing  a  capability  to  put  fully  equipped 
fighting  men  into  action  in  a  few  days  (a  strategy  of  rapid  deployment), 

2)  A  "defensive"  strategy,  emphasizing  only  enough  immediate  capability 
to  maintain  a  foothold,  and, 

3)  An  "intermediate"  strategy  calling  for  a  capability  somewhere  between 
the  first  two. 

As  Enthoven  and  Smith  have  related,  the  conclusions  of  this  study 
essentially  confirmed  U.S.  experiences  in  World  War  II  and  Korea.  Rapid  U.S. 
reinforcement  of  allied  armies  would  measurably  improve  the  indigenous  forces' 
capability  to  resist.  Rapid  deployments  would  also  permit  counterattacks,  thereby 

^This  argument  had  differing  interpretations,  such  as  the  later  suggestion 
to  trade  territory  for  time  in  Lynn  Davis'  formulations  of  PRM  10.  The  alternative 
strategies  are  listed  by  Enthoven  and  Smith  on  p.  235. 
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preventing  the  enemy  from  consolidating  his  position.  If  the  United  States  could 
reinforce  rapidly  and  halt  the  enemy  advance  before  a  significant  amount  of 
territory  was  captured,  the  war  could  be  ended  quickly  at  a  much  lower  total  cost. 
Discussing  the  report's  conclusions,  Dr.  Lawrence  Lynn,  Director  of  Strategic 
Mobility  and  Transportation  Division,  ASD/Systems  Analysis,  stated:  "If  we  moved 
several  divisic  into  the  troubled  area  within  30  days,  the  war  would  be  shorter, 
there  would  be  less  destruction,  the  casualties  would  be  lighter,  and  the  total  force 
to  do  the  job  would  be  smaller." 

These  studies  also  enabled  a  quantitative  cost  criterion  to  be  applied  to 

force  planning.  In  comparing  the  costs  to  fight  a  major  conventional  war  with  those 

resulting  from  a  limited  rapid  deployment,  it  was  estimated  that  a  savings  of  more 

than  $10  billion  could  be  amassed.  Therefore  the  studies  advocated,  from  an 

economic  as  well  as  a  strategic  perspective,  the  acquisition  of  a  significant  U.S. 

1 8 

capability  for  the  rapid  deployment  of  conventional  forces. 

With  the  combined  efforts  of  the  JCS  and  the  Systems  Analysis  office  in 

OSD,  a  mathematical  model  of  this  rapid  deployment  strategy  was  constructed. 

Through  an  iterative  process,  systematic  comparisons  of  rapid  deployment  strategies 

were  made,  comparing  cost  with  capability.  The  recommendations  of  this  analysis 
19 

called  for  a  force  mix. 

Several  years  of  analysis  of  this  kind  suggested  that  a  balanced  mix  of 
airlift,  sealift  and  equipment  prepositioning  to  meet  the  U.S.  deployment 
objectives  consisted  of  6  C-5A  squadrons,  14  C- 141  squadrons  and  30  Fast 
Deployment  Logistic  Ships,  prepositioned  equipment  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific, 
a  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet;  and  460  commercial  general  cargo  ships.  Such  a 
posture  would  provide  the  capability  of  simultaneously  reinforcing  allied  forces 
in  Europe  and  rapidly  deploying  U.S.  general  purpose  forces  to  counter  a  major 

^Quoted  in  Robert  L.  Robinson,  "Military  Strategy  and  Congress:  The 
Case  of  the  FDL,"  (Newport  Rl:  Naval  War  College,  1 970),  unpublished  thesis. 

1 8 

Enthoven  and  Smith,  p.  236.  , 

19Ibid.,  p.  237. 
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conventional  attack  in  Asia,  as  well  as  meeting  a  minor  contingency  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

This  complex  system  was  designed  to  support  the  ”2-1/2  war"  strategic 
concept  and  fashioned  to  be  both  cost  and  mission  effective.  Logistic  planning  was 
therefore  not  specifically  dedicated  to  a  lesser  contingency,  but  was  intended  to 
provide  a  range  of  support  systems  capable  of  deploying  rapidly  forces  of  differing 
sizes  to  distant  and  disparate  locales.  However,  because  these  different  systems 
had  unique  properties  and  were,  to  some  degree,  scenario-specific,  (C-5As  required 
air  base  support,  FDLs  needed  docking  facilities),  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  mix  of 
strategic  mobility  systems  available  to  assure  access  to  any  contingency,  major  or 
lesser.^® 

Methods  of  rapid  deployment.  A  network  of  overseas  bases  is  perhaps  the  one 

method  of  approaching  a  strategy  of  rapid  deployment  that  can  obviate  this  force 

mix-providing  the  bases  are  in  the  area  of  the  planned  defense  and  the  forces 

stationed  there  are  adequate  to  meet  the  threat  without  additional  reinforcement. 

This  is  not  normally  the  case.  Further,  the  word  "base"  in  the  rapid  deployment 

context  does  not  generally  connote  the  oases  of  micro-American  culture  created  by 

U.S.  Forces  and  their  dependents  in  Europe  and  Northeast  Asia.  Rather  a  "base"  can 

more  usefully  describe  "any  geographical  region  mobilized  to  provide  support  for  a 

21 

nearby  theater  of  operations."  Not  surprisingly,  U.S.  policy  regarding  the 
maintenance  and  support  of  these  facilities  has  fluctuated  with  the 
expansionist/isolationist  turns  of  American  foreign  and  defense  policy. 

During  the  1950s,  as  the  U.S.  Air  Force  shifted  its  strategic  force  posture 
from  the  short-range  B -47  to  the  intercontinental  B-52  and  ultimately,  although  not 
completely,  to  the  ballistic  missile,  the  Department  of  Defense  began  to  yield  the 


2®Rainey,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

21 

As  defined  by  Neville  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  21. 
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territory  that  had  provided  these  globai  outposts.  This  process  was  accelerated  in 

1961  after  President  Kennedy  discovered  that  the  Defense  Department  still 

?2 

controlled  6,700  bases  of  various  size,  with  2,230  of  them  overseas. “ 

In  1969  the  first  major  study  of  the  U.S.  overseas  basing  system  since 
23 

1958  found  that  the  United  States  still  maintained  429  major  bases  and  2,972 

minor  installations  world-wide,  staffed  by  approximately  one  million  men.  However, 

the  study  noted  that  no  radical  reduction  in  the  requirement  for  these  bases  could  be 

accomplished  without  a  concomitant  reduction  in  U.S.  defense  commitments  to  its 

allies.  The  structure  of  overseas  bases,  like  the  sizing  of  general  purpose  forces, 

24 

was  related  directly  to  U.S.  treaties  and  security  commitments  abroad. 

This  secret  study,  prepared  at  the  direction  of  the  Johnson  administration 

by  General  Robert  J.  Wood  (USA-Ret)  and  Robert  M.  VlcClintock,  a  senior  foreign 

service  officer,  suggested  that  U.S.  bases,  similar  to  the  forces  themselves,  should 

25 

be  tailored  to  meet  the  U.S.  strategy  of  deployment.  The  study  concluded  that: 

-There  is  little  likelihood  of  early  or  substantial  cutbacks  in  overseas  bases 
as  long  as  the  United  States  intends  to  honor  its  treaty  commitments. 

-Even  such  developments  in  military  technology  as  the  C-5A  or  the 
attainment  of  rapid  sealift  would  not  eliminate  the  need  for  substantial  numbers  of 


22 

By  1965  Secretary  McNamara  had  directed  the  closing  of  59  foreign 
bases  at  a  reported  annual  saving  of  $140  million  a  year.  "U.S.  Bases  Abroad  Stir  a 
New  Debate",  New  York  Times,  April  9,  1969,  p.  1.  Although  the  U.S.  buildup  in 
Vietnam  reversed  this  downward  trend  in  the  number  of  U.S.  bases  overseas,  the 
quantity  began  to  decline  again  wth  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia.  By 
1976  there  were  only  29  Air  Force  bases  overseas,  down  from  107  in  1958.  See  John 
R.  Pickett,  "Airlift  and  Military  Intervention"  in  Ellen  P.  Stern,  ed.  The  Limits  of 
Military  Intervention,  op.  cit. 

23 

The  1958  analysis  of  U.S.  overseas  bases  was  referred  to  as  the  Nash 

Report. 

24 

"U.S.  Bases  Abroad  Stir  a  New  Debate." 
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overseas  bases  and  the  deployment  of  skilled  personnel  to  support  those  systems. 

-To  relinquish  distant  bases  and  concentrate  forces  nearer  or  within  the 
United  States  might  cost  more  than  keeping  the  forces  deployed  to  bases  that  were 
already  paid  for,  or  whose  upkeep  was  minimal. 

Thus  cost,  again,  appeared  to  be  the  dominant  factor  in  a  trade-off  analysis 

among  the  rapid  deployment  strategies  and  methods.  One  of  the  most  striking 

calculations  to  emerge  from  the  Wood-McCIintock  study  was  the  estimated  costs  of 

withdrawing  from  overseas  bases  while  simultaneously  maintaining  the  capability  to 

26 

employ  an  equivalent  force  through  some  alternate  means  of  rapid  deployment. 

Despite  these  arguments  for  maintaining  U.S.  overseas  bases  to  enhance 
rapid  deployment  capabilities,  as  advanced  in  the  Wood-McClintock  study,  also 
prevalent  at  this  time  were  arguments  that  an  efficient  rapid  deployment  capability 
was  preferable  to  the  stationing  of  large  forces  overseas.  Enthoven  and  Smith, 
relying  on  the  versatility  of  military  forces,  posited  that  the  costs  were  less,  the 
balance  of  payments  deficit  reduced  and,  most  important,  a  greater  flexibility  in  the 
force  was  achieved.^ 

The  same  division  that  can  be  ready  to  go  to  Korea  in  a  week  can  also  be 
ready  to  go  to  Europe  in  a  week.  Thus  ...  we  realize  better  world-wide 
coverage  by  having  the  division  here  and  deployable.  If  the  division  is  stationed 
in  an  overseas  theater,  it  is  tied  to  that  theater.  The  inability  to  use  the  two 
U.S.  divisions  stationed  in  Korea  for  the  Vietnam  war  is  the  most  recent 
example  of  this  problem.  Also,  psychologically  it  is  better  not  to  station  large 
forces  overseas,  since  U.S.  presence  contributes  to  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
our  allies  that  their  security  is  mainly  our  business.  Finally  ...  it  is  highly 
probable  that  if  one  of  our  allies  were  attacked  we  would  go  to  its  defense.  If 
we  had  a  good  rapid  deployment  capability,  we  could  do  so  much  more 
effectively. 


26 

Thus  the  study  found  that  to  surrender  all  U.S.  bases  in  Japan  and 
Okinawa,  and  to  replace  them  with  new  bases  on  U.S.  territory  in  the  Pacific  would 
cost  approximately  $10  billion  over  ten  years.  Seven  billion  of  this  amount  would  be 
required  to  substitute  other  methods  of  rapid  deployment  in  lieu  of  the  abandoned 
bases.  5ee  "U.S.  Bases  Abroad  Stir  A  New  Debate." 

27 


Enthoven  and  Smith,  p.  241. 
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As  Enthoven  and  Smith  also  point  out,  there  is  a  necessity  to  tie  together 

deployment  capability  and  force  readiness.  This  requires  a  "strategic"  reserve  force 

ready  for  immediate  deployment  to  any  contingency.  One  of  the  most  ardent  and 

continual  advocates  of  this  concept,  and  so  previously  cited,  is  General  Maxwell 

Taylor.  Writing  in  Foreign  Affairs  in  1974,  following  the  October  War  and  the  U.S. 

supply  effort  to  Israel,  Taylor  expressed  a  fairly  common  disillusionment,  at  that 

28 

time,  with  the  utility  of  U.S.  overseas  bases.  Taylor  argued  that  the  fixed 

commitment  of  strength  to  one  region  represented  by  those  bases  existed  to  the 

detriment  of  the  central  reserve  that  could  be  available  for  global  purposes.  In 

29 

organizing  this  central  reserve,  readiness  was  the  main  ingredient. 

As  the  primary  response  available  to  the  many  minor  conflicts  which  may 
affect  our  interests,  such  a  force  should  be  designed  for  movement  overseas 
without  having  to  await  the  mobilization  of  suitably  trained  Reserve  units  .  .  . 
Further,  it  must  be  able  to  sustain  itself  in  combat  for  several  months  without 
significant  reinforcement  from  outside  the  regular  establishment. 

Key  to  Taylor's  conception  of  a  rapid  reaction  force  was  a  conventional 

force  in-being.  But  also  important  to  the  rapid  deployment  of  such  a  force  was  a 

network  of  overseas  bases,  or  the  concept  of  prepositioning  equipment  and 

consumables  in  a  forward  area.  This  practice  of  placing  war  reserve  stocks  and 

materiel  on  land  near  the  anticipated  battle  area  has  been  principally  limited  to  the 

major  contingency  in  Europe.  In  1961  the  Army  placed  over  100,000  tons  of  stores 

and  vehicles  in  Germany  to  facilitate  the  rapid  reinforcement  of  units  from  the 

United  States.^  Over  the  course  of  twenty  years,  this  practice  has  grown  more 

sophisticated,  and  the  amount  of  supplies  more  abundant. 

The  Prepositioned  Overseas  Materiel  Configured  to  Unit  Sets  (POMCUS) 


28 

Maxwell,  D.  Taylor,  "The  Legitimate  Claims  of  National  Security." 

^Ibid.,  p.  590. 

30 

Neville  Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 
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program  is  presently  considered  to  be  a  critical  eiement  of  the  U.5.  capability  to 
reinforce  NATO  ground  forces.  This  initiative  has  continued  the  methods  of  the 
early  1960s  by  placing  sets  of  equipment  dedicated  to  large  mechanized  and  armor 
units  in  rear  storage  areas,  and  planning  on  airlift  to  ferry  the  troops  to  the 
equipment.  The  men  and  materiel  are  then  "married  up,"  thereby  saving 
considerable  time  and  numerous  sorties  of  dedicated  airlift. 

POMCU5,  however,  does  not  solve  the  rapid  deployment  problem,  even  for 

32 

the  major  contingency  in  Europe.  Certain  items,  such  as  air  defense  systems  and 

helicopters,  cannot  be  easily  stored  and  quickly  made  ready  for  combat,  or  rapidly 

shifted  from  the  storage  site  to  the  battle  area.  Prepositioning  equipment  in  only 

one  area  tends  to  limit  flexibility,  while  distributing  the  equipment  over  a  number  of 

sites  becomes  more  costly  and  time  consuming.  In  addition,  POMCUS  storage  sites 

33 

offer  a  lucrative  target  for  enemy  interdiction. 

These  limitations  placed  on  a  strategy  of  prepositioning  also  apply  to  force 
planning  for  a  limited  contingency,  perhaps  with  even  greater  impact.  It  has  not 
proven  possible  to  preposition  equipment  on  land  to  aid  rapid  deployment  forces  in  a 
lesser  case,  because  the  U.S.  has  been  unwilling,  or  unable,  to  predict  or  plan  a 
lesser  contingency  in  a  particular  region.  One  solution  to  this  problem  has  been  to 
preposition  supplies  on  "forward  floating  depots"  that  could  move  rapidly  to  the 
contingency  area  and  supply  the  required  equipment.  This  technique  was  first  used 
by  the  U.S.  Navy's  7th  Fleet  by  creating  a  force  consisting  of  three  old  Victory  ships 
loaded  with  war  reserve  materiel  and  stationing  them  in  the  Pacific  in  the  early 
1960s.  Secretary  McNamara  indicated  in  1962  that  this  policy  of  prepositioning,  for 


^See  Harold  Brown,  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1979,  P.  227. 

^See  Harold  Brown,  DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1980,  p.  201. 

Although,  as  pointed  out  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown,  they  are 
possibly  no  more  vulnerable  than  other  ports  or  airfields  in  the  theater. 


what  was  then  conceived  to  be  a  major  contingency  in  Asia,  could  be  extended  to 

34 

other  theaters  as  well. 

These  limitations  and  liabilities  of  prepositioning  strategies  pointed  to  the 
need  to  increase  air  and  sealift  to  deploy  rapidly  the  strategic  reserve. 
Unfortunately,  the  precise  requirements  for  this  lift  in  support  of  the  general 
purpose  forces  were  not  easily  calculated,  as  Secretary  McNamara  testified  in 


First,  they  are  subject  to  most  of  the  same  uncertainties  which  affect  the 
general  purpose  forces — the  wide  variety  of  possible  contingencies,  the 
uncertainties  concerning  the  military  strength  of  our  opponents  .  .  .  Second,  the 
quick  reaction  capability  which  these  forces  help  to  provide  can  be  achieved  in 
a  number  of  ways  .  .  .  Each  of  these  alternatives,  and  variations  of  them,  has 
certain  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Finally,  while  we  have  a  vast 
background  of  experience  in  the  sealift  area,  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  test 
realistically  the  potential  of  airlift  ...  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  a  rapid 
deployment  capability  can,  to  a  significant  if  imprecisely  known  extent, 
substitute  for  additional  forces.  Once  having  invested  in  this  capability 
however,  it  may  also  become  economical  to  shift  even  more  of  the  logistical 
burden  from  other  modes  of  transportation  to  airlift. 

There  are  a  number  of  factors  to  be  considered  in  examining  airlift  as  a 
method  of  supporting  a  strategy  of  rapid  deployment.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
constraint  on  early  attempts  to  use  this  mode  was  the  lack  of  experience  and  lack  of 
aircraft  available."^  Airlift  had  been  assigned  an  overall  low  priority  by  the  Air 
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Testimony  of  Robert  S.  McNamara  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  April  18,  1962.  Quoted  in  Neville 
Brown,  op.  cit.,  p.  18.  However,  the  equipment  placed  on  these  ships  was  quickly 
absorbed  by  forces  deployed  to  the  Pacific  during  the  Vietnam  buildup,  and  the 
concept  was  not  revived  again— with  the  exception  of  the  ill-fated  FDL— until  the 
need  for  a  similar  system  was  perceived  in  the  support  of  U.5.  rapid  deployment 
capability  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1980. 

3  Statement  to  the  House  Armed  Service  Committee  on  January  29,  1964. 
Quoted  in  James  McBride  and  John  Eales,  Military  Posture,  (Washington,  D.C.: 
Center  for  Strategic  Studies,  1964),  p.  105. 

This  shortfall  stemmed  partially  from  disagreement  between  the  Army 
and  the  Air  Force  regarding  airlift  priority.  As  suggested  earlier  in  this  study,  the 
service  requirements  for  strategic  airlift  were  judged  from  differing  organizational 
interests  and  perspectives.  Airlift  was  assigned  an  overall  low  priority  by  the  Air 
Force  owing  to  the  Air  Force  stress  on  the  mission  of  strategic  bombardment. 
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Force,  resulting  from  that  service's  primary  concern  with  the  mission  of  strategic 

bombardment.  Although  the  Army  viewed  this  lack  of  airlift  as  a  threat  to  its 

37 

organizational  essence,  Air  Force  priorities,  and  Congressional  apurop  nations,  had 

consistently  placed  first-line  combat  aircraft  above  support  airlift. 

Another  reason  that  U.S.  airlift  capacity  for  rapid  deployment  lagged  was 

the  relative  cost  of  this  option.  Although  airlift  is  quite  obviously  the  most  rapid 

means  of  deployment  for  limited  amounts  of  cargo  and  personnel,  it  is  also  the  most 

expensive  per  delivered  ton-mile.  A  1960  Congressional  report  examining  the  reason 

why  airlift  requirements  had  tended  to  be  neglected  in  the  defense  budget  noted 

that  the  airlift  requirements  had  to  compete  with  other  Air  Force  programs  in  order 
38 

to  be  funded.  Thus,  airlift  was  frequently  portrayed  as  an  expensive  way  to 

*  39 

accomplish  a  non-essential  mission. 

Another  limitation  tied  to  airlift  as  a  principal  method  of  rapid  deployment 
was  the  infrastructure  required  within  or  near  the  contingency  area.  The 
advantages  of  rapid  force  movement  offered  by  airlift  could  be  negated  if  a 
considerable  delay  resulted  in  the  transportation  of  the  ground  forces  from  the 


Without  the  capability  for  moving  long  distances  rapidly,  the  Army  would 
be  deprived  of  its  core  mission  of  ground  combat.  This  would  mean  that  the  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Marines  would  dominate  the  lesser  contingency  mission.  This 
debate  is  related  from  the  Army's  perspective  in  The  Uncertain  Trumpet,  pp.  102- 
105.  See  also  the  1968  testimony  of  Army  Brigadier  General  W.  R.  Desabry  on  his 
view  of  the  inadequacy  of  both  air  and  sealift  support  in  past  operations.  U.S. 
Congress,  House  Subcommittee  on  Defense  Appropriations  for  FY  1969  (Washington, 
D.C.:  USGPO  1968).  Part  6,  pp.  364-367.  An  Air  Force  acknowledgement  of  the 
doctrinal  split,  and  the  resulting  airlift  shortfall  is  documented  in  Neil  Sorensen, 
"The  Development  of  the  Air  Mobility  Strategy",  (Maxwell  AFB,  Alabama:  Air  War 
College  1980),  unpublished  research  report,  pp.  45-59. 
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As  noted  in  Secretary  McNamara's  1963  testimony  on  airlift  to  a  House 
Armed  Services  subcommittee.  See  "SecDef  Reports  on  National  Military  Airlift 
Plans",  Army  Navy  Air  Force  Journal  and  Register,  August  10,  1963. 
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Secretary  McNamara  later  testified  to  the  value  of  prepositioning  by 
comparing  the  cost  of  the  equipment  with  the  value  of  the  transportation  systems 
required  to  deliver  it.  See  "SecDef  Reports." 
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landing  zone  to  the  battlefield.  Moreover,  that  required  infrastructure  of  airfield 

and  support  facilities,  like  prepositioned  equipment,  could  prove  particularly 

un 

vulnerable  to  enemy  attack.  One  effort  to  counter  these  shortcomings  was  to 
design  an  aircraft  capable  of  moving  personnel  and  their  equipment,  and  with  the 
ability  to  operate  into  austere  airfields  close  to  the  battle  areas.  A  more  expensive 
approach  has  been  to  respond  to  this  requirement  by  constructing  additional 
intratheater  airlift  to  move  the  men  and  their  equipment  from  the  staging  area  to 
the  battlefield. 

The  use  of  the  civil  air  fleet  as  an  additional  rapid  deployment  airlift 
option  is  available  at  little  incremental  cost,  but  one  that  possesses  few  advantages 
in  a  limited  contingency.  Although  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  can  be 
effective  in  moving  large  numbers  of  personnel  fairly  rapidly,  these  aircraft  are  not 
designed  to  operate  in  remote  areas  or  under  combat  conditions,  nor  are  they 
structured  to  carry  military  cargo  or  to  support  airborne  operations.  Although  the 
use  of  these  aircraft  to  ferry  personnel  can  release  military  transports  for  cargo 
missions  (as  they  were  used  during  Vietnam),  any  degree  of  mobilization  of  the  fleet 
would  result  in  a  disruption  of  normal  commercial  air  routes.  The  conflict  and 
competition  between  military  and  civilian  applications  for  both  air  and  sea 
transportation  systems  have  been  a  continuing  and  troublesome  theme  in  the 
attempts  by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  procure  adequate  and  independent  air 
and  sealift  systems. ^  * 


40 

One  proposed  solution  to  this  problem  was  to  airdrop  troops  directly  on 
the  battlefield  in  the  C-141  aircraft,  thereby  bypassing  the  delays  at  an  overseas 
assembly  point.  However  this  ran  into  organization  difficulties  owing  to  a  blurring 
of  the  distinction  between  the  airlift  and  troop  carrier  mission. 
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See  the  discussion  of  the  utility  of  Civil  Air  Fleets  in  Neville  Brown,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  167-172.  Also  see  U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Hearings  on  the  Posture  of  U.S.  Airlift,  95th  Congress,  1st  session  (Washington, 
6.C.:  USCiPO  1977).  The  conflict  between  the  reposed  FDL  and  civilian  shipping 
interests  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  section. 
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While  the  acquisition  of  airlift  in  support  of  a  strategy  of  rapid  deployment 
suffered  from  clashes  of  organizational  interests  of  mission  and  budget  priority, 
sealift  was  often  disregarded  for  this  purpose,  and  generally  perceived  as  a  slow 
means  of  transportation  suitable  only  for  long-term  resupply  and  reinforcement. 
Congressional  testimony  on  sealift  in  the  early  1960s  supported  the  view  that  the 
existing  mix  of  military  and  civil  ships,  such  as  those  in  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  was  adequate  for  the  missions  assigned.  As 
Secretary  McNamara  testified, 

Our  most  recent  studies  of  sealift  requirements  indicate  the  current 
combined  military/civilian  capabilities  are  generally  adequate  to  meet  our 
requirements.  Accordingly,  no  important  changes  have  been  made  to  our  sealift 
forces  presented  to  the  Committee  last  year.  Our  main  concern  with  respect  to 
cargo  sealift  is  not  so  much  with  the  number  of  ships  as  with  the  qualitative 
characteristics  of  the  small  MSTS  fleet  ...  We  did  consider  a  new  construction 
program,  but  the  requirement  for  these  ships  is  not  urgent  enough  .  .  . 

This  lack  of  projected  shipbuilding,  and  a  new  emphasis  on  airborne  troop 

and  cargo  transport,  coupled  with  the  expansion  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  U.S. 

Strike  Command  at  the  expense  of  the  Navy,  caused  considerable  concern  within 
43 

that  service.  It  was  the  contention  of  the  Navy  that  airlifted  troops  could  not 
equal  in  combat  effectiveness  or  staying  power  units  provided  with  heavy  equipment 
and  full  support  by  amphibious  forces.  Thus  the  Navy  advocated  several  roles  for 
sealift  in  support  of  limited  contingency  operations. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  traditional  technique  of  amphibious  assault.  By 
history  and  tradition,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  has  claimed  this  version  of  the 
rapid  deployment  mission  since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  However,  the 
declining  utility  of  the  amphibious  assault,  as  well  as  the  political  and  military 
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Testimony  of  Secretary  McNamara,  January  29,  1964.  Quoted  in 
McBride  and  Eales,  op.  cit„  p.  108. 

^See  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  "The  Navy  at  Ebb  Tide",  The  Reporter,  January 

30,  1964. 
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constraints  placed  on  it,  suggested  that  the  Marines  (and  Navy)  would  have  to  seek 
other  tactics  to  ensure  a  rapid  deployment  role.  Although  the  post-Vietnam 
appraisal  of  the  Marine  mission  has  fomented  a  widespread  and  recent  debate,  the 

if  if 

growing  obsolescence  of  amphibious  landings  was  noted  in  the  early  1960s. 

A  second  approach  to  a  sealift-enhanced  rapid  deployment  was  the  use  of 

"forward  floating  depots"  (FFD),  combining  the  economic  attractiveness  of 

prepositioning  with  the  flexibility  of  seaborne  forces.  This  concept  was  less  to  the 

Navy's  liking  than  a  floating  mobile  reserve  which  might  include  a  Marine  battalion 

embarked  on  amphibious  ships,  rather  than  the  mere  storage  of  supplies.  However, 

these  FFDs  provided  the  Navy  an  entry  to  the  rapid  deployment  mission  without 

having  to  defend  Marine  amphibious  tactics.  The  original  Navy  concept  was  to 

combine  high  speed  sealift  of  personnel  with  the  forward  floating  depots.  Also 

included  in  this  seaborne  version  of  a  rapid  deployment  force  was  the 

roll-on/roll-off  ship.  This  ship  design  would  allow  the  rapid  loading  and  unloading  of 

materiel  and  equipment,  thereby  avoiding  a  costly  delay  in  breaking  out  of  storage 

45 

the  equipment  placed  on  the  FFDs. 

However,  further  study  of  the  possible  naval  contribution  to  a  rapid 
deployment  strategy,  plus  an  "awareness  that  modern  shipbuilding  technology  could 
provide  fast,  highly  efficient  storage  ships,"  led  to  the  development  of  an  entirely 
new  concept,  the  Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ship  (FDL).  The  Navy  believed  that  a 
substantial  number  of  these  fast-moving  ships  could  take  the  place  of  the  floating 
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Neville  Brown,  op.  cit.,  pp.  105-115.  Secretary  of  Defense  Schlesinger 
questioned  the  need  for  a  Marine  amphibious  assault  force  in  his  February  1975 
posture  statement,  pp.  HI-26.  Binkin  and  Record  published  their  study  in  1976. 

^See  Secretary  McNamara's  January  1964  posture  statement.  The 
testimony  is  quoted  in  McBride  and  Eales,  op.  cit. 

^Tom  Klein,  "The  Capacity  to  Intervene"  in  Leonard  Rodberg  and  Derek 
Shearer,  eds.  The  Pentagon  Watchers,  (New  York  Doubleday  1970),  p.  193. 
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depots  by  quickly  arriving  at  the  point  of  crisis  with  equipment  tailored  for  the 
contingency.  Airlifted  troops  could  again  be  "married  up"  with  the  equipment.  As 
in  the  case  of  the  FFDs,  however,  this  concept  was  also  limited  in  that  the  join-up 
operation  could  be  accomplished  only  in  a  secure  environment. 

This  introduction  has  suggested  the  theories,  strategies  and  methods  of 
rapid  deployment  that  affected  force  planning  in  support  of  limited  contingency 
forces.  The  remainder  of  this  chapter  examines  in  greater  detail  the  systems 
selected  in  their  support.  This  examination  completes  the  functional  approach  to 
answering  the  overarching  question  posed  by  this  study — why  the  United  States  was 
unable  to  structure  a  coherent  limited  contingency  force  during  this  period.  The 
failure  to  procure  adequate  lift  for  rapid  deployment  forces  may,  in  the  end,  have 
been  the  most  serious  shortfall.  Even  if  the  strategic  concept  had  provided  an 
adequate  base  for  raising  the  forces,  and  if  a  capable  and  autonomous  organization 
had  developed  to  direct  those  forces,  a  limited  contingency  force  could  not  have 
performed  its  mission  effectively  without  sufficient  mobility  systems  to  deploy  the 
force.  Strategies  and  organizations  can  undergo  rapid  change,  or  can  be  muddled 
through  or  around  with  ad  hoc  decisions,  but  without  adequate  mobility  support,  any 
limited  contingency  force  is  unable  to  act. 

The  issues  raised  in  this  framework  for  analysis- -organizational  interests, 
budgetary  priority  and  civil-military  conflicts--wilI  reappear  throughout  this 
chapter  as  elements  of  the  explanation  of  why  this  rapid  deployment  capability  was 
never  achieved.  In  order  to  focus  these  issues  more  precisely,  the  following 
c^iestions  will  be  addressed  in  each  section: 

What  mobility  systems  were  proposed  in  support  of  a  rapid  deployment 
strategy?  Were  these  systems  dedicated  to  a  lesser  contingency? 

To  what  extent  were  these  strategic  mobility  systems  supported  and 


acquired? 
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What  was  the  impact  of  these  strategic  mobility  systems  on  the  capability 
of  U.S.  forces  to  deploy  rapidly  to  a  limited  contingency? 

SEALIFT:  Mobility  systems  for  "2 Yi  wars,"  1961-1968 

The  focus  on  sealift  in  this  section  is  not  meant  to  imply  that  the  strategic 

mobility  program  advocated  in  support  of  the  lesser  contingency  during  the 

Kennedy/Johnson  administrations  was  solely  dedicated  to  sealift.  On  the  contrary, 

in  the  early  days  of  the  Kennedy  administration,  strategic  airlift  was  seen  as  the 

primary  method  through  which  to  attain  a  rapid  deployment  capability.  Sealift,  as 

suggested  earlier,  was  initially  seen  as  being  of  little  consequence  in  the  support  of 

a  rapid  deployment  force.  The  expansion  of  U.S.  airlift  capacity  was  therefore  one 

of  the  first  three  improvements  called  for  by  the  administration  in  its  new  emphasis 

on  the  general  purpose  forces.**'7  The  language  in  the  President's  1961  State  of  the 

Union  address  made  it  clear  that  the  perceived  increasing  likelihood  of  a  limited  war 

4S 

also  increased  the  need  for  airlift. 

Obtaining  additional  air  transport  mobility— and  obtaining  it  now — will 
better  assure  the  ability  of  our  conventional  forces  to  respond,  with 
discrimination  and  speed,  to  any  problem  at  any  spot  on  the  globe  at  any 
moment's  notice.  In  particular  it  will  enable  us  to  meet  any  deliberate  effort  to 
avoid  or  divert  our  forces  by  starting  limited  wars  in  widely  scattered  parts  of 
the  world. 

In  response  to  the  President's  direction,  several  initiatives  were  undertaken 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  to  improve  U.S.  airlift  capability.  By  adjusting 
procurement  and  production  schedules,  the  June  1961  airlift  program  provided  a 
total  of  129  new  long-range  modern  airlift  aircraft  (C-130Es  and  C-135s)  compared 
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In  addition  to  an  expansion  in  airlift  capability,  Kennedy  called  for  an 
increase  in  Army  and  Marine  Corps  manpower  levels.  See  John  F.  Kennedy,  ’’Annual 
Message  to  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  January  30,  1961."  Public  Papers 
(Washington,  D.C.:  GPO  1962),  Vol.  I,  pp.  19-28.  See  also  his  Special  Message  to 
Congress  on  the  defense  budget  on  May  25,  1961,  op.  cit„  p.  401. 
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with  the  50  previously  programmed  for  FY  1961.  This  emphasis  on  airlift  grew 
from  a  perceived  need  to  deploy  rapidly  ground  forces  to  meet  those  "widely 
scattered"  Imited  wars.^® 

The  central  importance  of  airlift  was  underscored  in  1962  during  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis.  The  Reserve  squadrons  called  to  active  duty  were  equipped  with 
older  C-I19  and  C-123  aircraft  that  were  severely  limited  in  range,  payload  and 
speed.  These  aircraft  were  not  seen  as  effective  contributors  to  a  rapid  deployment 
strategy.  Therefore  additional  procurement  of  the  C-130  and  the  C-141  (beyond 
that  of  the  July  1961  proposal)  was  planned  as  a  result  of  the  mobilization  of  general 
purpose  forces  in  October  1962.^* 

With  this  early  concentration  on  airlift,  other  methods  of  supporting  a 
rapid  deployment  capability  tended  to  be  ignored.  Prepositioning  did  receive  some 
attention,  with  the  continuation  of  past  programs  of  equipment  storage  near 
European  bases.  To  meet  the  need  for  pre-stocking  in  Asia,  the  administration 
developed  and  put  into  practice  the  forward  floating  depot  concept.  Under  this 
program,  old  Victory  ships  were  converted  into  floating  warehouses  or  armories, 
attached  to  the  7th  Fleet,  and  positioned  in  Subic  Bay  off  the  Philippines.^  The 
concept  called  for  the  ships  to  move  to  the  trouble  spot  with  their  stored  equipment, 
and  join  up  there  with  airlifted  troops. 
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Testimony  of  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  the  House  Arms  Service 
Subcommittee  on  Airlift.  The  full  text  of  the  testimony  is  published  in  "SecDef 
Reports  on  National  Military  Airlift  Plans,"  Army  Navy  Air  Force  Journal  and 
Register,  August  10,  1963. 
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Testimony  of  Robert  S.  McNamara,  U.S.  Congress,  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Hearings  on  Military  Procurement  Authorizations  for  FY  1966,  89th 
Congress,  1st  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO  1965),  p.  77. 

^"SecDef  Reports  on  National  Military  Airlift  Plans." 
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Standing  Joint  Task  Force  Headquarters  were  also  formed  within  the 
force  package  concept,  to  provide  three  basic  staff  sizes  to  match  the  size  of  the 
combat  force  deployed  (brigade,  division  or  corps). 
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A  second  attempt  to  add  sealift  to  the  rapid  deployment  strategies  being 

considered  was  the  development  of  the  "roll-on/roll-off"  vessel.  Through  a  design 

concept  that  eased  the  process  of  loading  and  unloading  heavy  motorized  equipment, 

these  ships  were  to  provide  a  capability  to  move  and  position  an  entire  armored 

division  considerably  sooner  than  a  combination  of  FFD  prepositioning  and  airlift. 

Early  pians  called  for  the  construction  of  a  Comet  roll-on/roll-off  vessel  each  year 

for  a  number  of  years  beginning  in  1963.^  However,  with  three  ships  authorized 

through  1963,  and  two  already  active  in  the  fleet,  Congress  eliminated  the  funding 

for  the  1964  ship  pending  the  completion  of  an  evaluation  of  the  ship's 
54 

effectiveness.  These  Congressional  objections  to  the  program  stemmed  not  so 
much  from  the  strategic  shortcomings  of  the  concept,  but  from  challenges  to  these 
federally-sponsored  and  constructed  ships  emanating  from  the  offices  of  the 
American  Merchant  Marine  Institute. This  civil-military  conflict  over 
government- funded  sealift  was  a  portent  of  the  more  damaging  debate  that  was  to 
surround  the  FDL  proposal. 

Added  to  this  growing  conflict  over  the  means  to  improve  U.S.  seaborne 
lift  capability  was  a  general  disdain  on  the  part  of  the  administration  both  for 
sealift  as  a  supporting  system  for  rapid  deployment  and  for  the  quality  of  the  U.S. 
shipbuilding  industry.  Although  Secretary  McNamara  had  called  in  July  1961  for  the 
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Testimony  of  Robert  S.  McNamara,  U.S.  Congress,  House  Committee  of 
Armed  Services,  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  FY  1963,  87th  Congress, 
2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO  1962),  Part  2,  p.  108.  The  opportunity  to 
procure  additional  roll-on/roll-off  ships  had  not  been  pursued  by  DoD.  Congress  in 
1954  authorized  the  procurement  of  6  such  vessels,  but  only  one  Comet-type  ship 
was  in  service  and  available  during  the  1958  Lebanon  crisis. 
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Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  January  27,  1964,  p.  95. 

^U.S.  Library  of  Congress,  Legislative  Reference  Service,  "United  States 
Defense  Policy  in  1963",  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO  1964),  p.  50. 


reactivation  of  15  troop  transport  ships, ^  by  the  following  year  he  declared  that  he 
did  not  need  the  military  transports  then  in  use.  In  testimony  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  in  April  1962,  the  Defense  Secretary  also  turned 
down  proposals  for  the  government  subsidy  of  two  luxury  liners  that  could  be  used  as 
troop  transports  in  time  of  war.  In  addition  to  the  inefficiencies  of  the  U.S. 
shipbuilding  industry  that  appeared  to  make  such  a  proposal  cost-ineffective, 
McNamara  objected  to  extensive  government  support  of  sealift  on  strategic  grounds. 
He  contended  that  the  importance  of  sealift  in  defense  planning  had  been  reduced, 
and  that  ships  would  be  used  in  the  future  only  for  logistical  support  after  the 
ground  forces  had  been  delivered  by  airlift. ^  This  position  was  to  come  back  to 
haunt  the  Defense  Secretary  in  his  later  proposals  for  the  FDL. 

The  administration's  position  on  sealift  was  soon  revised.  Although  the 
rapid  deployment  of  U.S.  troops  was  to  remain  a  function  of  airlift,  the  perceived 
importance  of  sealift  as  a  contributor  to  this  effort  called  for  a  mix  of  rapid 
deployment  systems.  This  reappraisal  resulted  from  a  series  of  studies  that 
examined  the  need  for  rapid  deployment  systems  over  the  long  term. 

In  July  1964  the  Special  Studies  Group  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  rapid 

deployment  concluded  that  the  strategy  was  cost  effective  in  terms  of 

approximately  20%  fewer  forces  needed  over  the  duration  of  the  conflict,  a 

likelihood  of  a  shorter  war,  and  fewer  casualties.  In  calling  for  an  optimum  mix  of 

airlift,  sealift,  and  prepositioning,  the  study  formed  the  basic  rationale  for  rapid 

deployment  strategies  and  the  attendant  procurement  of  strategic  mobility 
58 

systems.  Consequently,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  established  a  number  of 

^"SecDef  Reports  on  National  Military  Airlift  Plans." 

*7"McNamara  Fights  Liner  Subsidies",  New  York  Times,  April  19,  1962. 
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See  Enthoven  and  Smith,  How  Much  is  Enough,  pp.  235-236. 


strategic  mobility  work  projects  oriented  tov/ard  achieving  an  improved  and 

balanced  strategic  deployment  capability.  These  work  projects  were  detailed 

studies,  each  of  a  specific  subject,  within  the  areas  of  plans  and  programs,  force 

readiness,  airlift  and  sealift,  facilities,  prepositioning,  logistic  support  and  the  need 
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for  a  strategic  movement  command. 

In  March  1965  Secretary  McNamara  requested  that  a  thorough  study  be 
made  of  the  changes  required  in  the  Defense  Department's  organization  to  improve 
mobility  planning  and  operations.  The  results  of  the  study,  published  in  July  1965 
and  known  as  the  Conroy  Report,  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  new  military 
organization  within  the  office  of  the  3oint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  provide  a  principal 
point  of  contact  for  all  strategic  mobility  planning  and  operations.  In  addition,  the 
report  recommended  improving  contingency  planning  and  strategic  movement 
operating  procedures.^0 

Following  review  of  the  Conroy  Report  by  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Secretary  directed  the  establishment  within  OJCS  of  an  organizational  element  to 
provide  the  focus  called  for  in  the  report.  One  of  the  first  studies  undertaken  was 
the  "Strategic  Movement  Capabilities  Plan,  1966-1970."  "Movecap"  considered  the 
forces  and  equipment  to  be  moved,  the  existing  capability  to  deploy  them,  and  the 
readiness  of  the  units.^*  In  his  testimony  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
Military  Airlift  in  October  1965,  General  Earle  Wheeler,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  reported  that  a  Joint  Transportation  Board  had  been  established 
within  the  3CS  charged  with  a  continuing  review  of  airlift  and  sealift  requirements. 
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Personal  Papers  of  Major  General  James  C.  Sherrill,  1969.  (Washington, 
D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force  History). 

^°Ibid.  The  Conroy  Report  was  officially  titled  "Report  of  the  DoD  Study 
Group  on  the  Adequacy  of  Mobility  Planning  and  Operations." 

^*5ee  Tom  Klein,  "The  Capacity  to  Intervene"  in  Rodberg  and  Shearer,  op. 
cit.,  p.  195. 
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General  Wheeler  added  that  the  establishment  of  a  "focal  point  to  concentrate  on 

strategic  movement  matters"  had  led  to  further  studies  of  rapid  deployment 
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strategies  and  methods. 

I  am  aware  that  much  has  been  said  about  the  many  studies  that  have  been 
made  regarding  strategic  mobility.  1  can  assure  you  much  good  has  come  out  of 
the  efforts  put  into  these  studies  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  military  factors  that  must  be  considered  when  evaluating 
strategic  mobility  are  readiness  of  units,  their  reception  capabilities,  and  the 
type  and  magnitude  of  the  threat  to  be  encountered. 

Our  task  is  to  identify  the  proper  mix  of  airlift,  sealift  and  prepositioning 
that  will  provide  the  proper  military  response. 

In  March  1966  the  Office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  3CS  for  Strategic  Mobility  was 

established  to  "analyze,  evaluate  and  monitor  strategic  movement  planning  and 

objectives."  One  of  the  first  responsibilities  of  the  new  assistant,  Major  General 
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James  C.  Sherrill,  was  to  update  the  "Movecap"  study  annually.  It  was  also  time, 
after  all  the  studying  of  the  problem  that  General  Wheeler  acknowledged,  to  turn 
planning  into  action. 

What  mobility  systems  were  proposed  in  support  of  a  rapid  deployment 
strategy?  Were  these  systems  dedicated  to  a  lesser  contingency? 

These  systematic  studies  of  rapid  deployment  strategy  and  increased 
attention  given  to  agencies  developing  these  concepts  resulted  in  a  major  change  in 
U.S.  rapid  deployment  strategy  and  methods.  By  1965  the  decision  had  been  made  to 
proceed  with  the  recommendation  for  a  new  class  of  Fast  Deployment  Logistic  Ships 
CFDLs)  to  replace  the  forward  floating  depots  and  provide  a  new  dimension  to  rapid 
deployment  capability.  Secretary  McNamara  later  explained  that,  aside  from  the 
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General  Earle  D.  Wheeler,  U.S.  Congress  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Military  Airflift  Hearings,  89th  Congress,  1st 
session  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO  1965),  pp.  6790-93. 

^Sherrill  papers.  The  Office  of  Strategic  Mobility  is  described  publicly  in 
"Why  Defense's  'Mr.  Transportation'  is  a  Key  in  Military  Planning",  Armed  Forces 
Management,  (September  1966),  pp.  57-61. 
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limited  form  of  mobile  prepositioning  exhibited  by  the  FFD,  the  potential 

contribution  of  sealift  to  a  rapid  deployment  strategy  had  been  overlooked, 

primarily  due  to  its  slowness  of  response. However,  certain  factors  served  to 

change  this  viewpoint:  a  better  understanding  of  the  force  size  required  to  support 

a  rapid  response  requirement,  the  cost  impiications  of  attempting  to  meet  this 

requirement  through  airlift  alone,  and  the  belief  that  technological  improvements 

now  permitted  the  construction  of  fast  and  efficient  sealift.  Further  study  of  the 

FFD  concept  and  the  emerging  prospect  of  more  capable  ships, ^ 

.  . .  opened  up  the  possibility  of  an  entirely  new  rapid  deployment  strategy  in 
which  sealift  would  play  a  much  more  prominent  role.  The  FDLs  would  be  used 
either  in  the  FFD  role  or  be  held  in  a  ready  status  in  U.S.  ports  where  heavy 
equipment,  tailored  to  the  mission,  could  be  quickly  loaded  when  the  need  to 
deploy  arose. 

It  is  important  to  note  here  that  the  support  systems  being  developed  in 
these  studies  were  in  response  to  looming  contingencies,  but  were  not  allocated  or 
assigned  to  the  existing  limited  contingency  force,  that  is,  the  U.S.  Strike 
Command.  Although  the  strategic  concept  of  the  "half  war"  was  getting  a  good  deal 
of  attention  as  a  rationale  for  strategic  mobility  systems,  and  the  Strike  Command 
was  well  underway  in  its  training  and  exercise  functions,  the  systems  being  planned 
and  procured  were  seen  as  flexible,  capable  of  meeting  a  variety  of  major  and  lesser 
contingencies,  and  generally  service-specific.  In  terms  of  planning  and  procuring 
strategic  mobility  systems,  the  U.S.  did  not  appear  to  be  following  its  declared 
policy  of  "2-1/2  wars." 

As  late  as  1968,  when  Strike  Command  was  on  the  wane,  systems  to 
support  a  rapid  deployment  strategy  had  been  planned  but  not  procured.  Secretary 
McNamara  described  the  contingencies  and  the  systems  needed  to  support  a  rapid 
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Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  January  28,  1968,  p.  140. 

65Ibid.,  p.  141. 
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deployment  strategy  in  his  posture  statement  of  that  year.^  The  most  demanding 
contingency  for  force  planning  was  a  deployment  to  Southeast  Asia  to  counter  a 
conventional  attack  while  simultaneously  reinforcing  U.S.  troops  in  Europe,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  the  capability  to  meet  "a  more  limited  contingency 
elsewhere."  After  testing  a  wide  range  of  various  combinations  of  airlift,  sealift 
and  prepositioning,  it  was  determined  that  the  most  cost-effective  force  to  meet 
these  requirements  should  consist  of:  6  C-5A  squadrons,  14  C-141  squadrons,  30 
FDLs,  equipment  prepositioned  in  both  Europe  and  Asia,  plus  a  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  and  460  commercial  cargo  ships.  This  force  mix  had  been  determined 
analytically  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rapid  deployment  strategy  to  support  the 
major  and  lesser  contingencies  that  might  occur.  The  task  now  was  to  procure  these 
strategic  mobility  systems. 

To  what  extent  were  these  strategic  mobility  systems  supported  and 
acquired? 

The  attention  paid  to  sealift  in  the  late  1960s  as  a  method  of  rapid 
deployment  was  a  relatively  new  initiative!  Bernard  Brodie  as  early  as  1958  had 
remarked  on  the  necessity  of  "guaranteeing  the  quick  transportation  of  large  bodies 
of  men  with  their  heavy  equipment  and  supplies,"  through  sealift.^  But,  just  as 
airlift  was  accorded  a  secondary  mission  in  the  Air  Force,  so  was  sealift  assigned  a 
low  priority  in  Navy  programs  and  budgets.  The  early  concentration  of  the  Kennedy 
administration  on  airlift  for  rapid  deployment,  along  with  the  establishment  of 
Strike  Command  without  a  Navy  component,  offered  little  encouragement  to  the 
Navy  to  pursue  a  separate  mobility  program  for  U.S.  Army  ground  forces  that  might 


66Ibid.  See  also  Enthoven  and  Smith,  op.  cit„  p.  237. 

^Bernard  Brodie,  A  Guide  to  Naval  Strategy,  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1958),  p.  252. 
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conflict  with  more  traditional  Navy  roies,  missions  and  budgets. 

However,  the  original  Navy  concept  of  high  speed  sealift  to  transport 

troops  to  their  prepositioned  equipment  aboard  FFDs  was  expanded  in  a  Navy  study 

completed  in  1964.  "Logistic  Support  of  Land  Forces,"  or  LOGLAND,  demonstrated 

that  seaborne  systems  couid  play  a  vital  role  in  the  deploying  of  ground  forces.  The 

increasing  amount  of  heavy,  non-air-transportaole  equipment  being  assigned  to 

Army  divisions  made  sealift  appear  especially  attractive.  A  series  of  studies 

conducted  and  included  in  this  report  showed  that  a  fast  deployment  ship  could  be 

constructed  to  store,  transport  and  put  ashore  the  equipment  in  support  of  the  Army 
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and  would  enhance  the  rapid  deployment  concept. 

LOGLAND  further  developed  the  concept  of  operating  ships  loaded  with 
this  equipment  in  forward  objective  areas  or  in  regions  where  a  lesser  contingency 
appeared  likely.  Additional  ships  would  remain  in  continental  ports  in  some  degree 
of  readiness  and  partially  loaded.  When  the  order  came  to  deploy,  the  FDLs  would 
be  capable  of  arriving  at  the  designated  area  within  only  a  few  days,  contributing 
the  prestocked  materiel  to  the  troops  arriving  by  aircraft.7^ 

This  Navy  recommendation  for  a  seaborne  system  came  at  a  time  when  the 
C3CS  Special  Study  Group  was  studying  rapid  deployment  strategies,  and  the 
services  were  seeking  ways  of  implementing  such  strategies.  The  FDL  proposal 
appeared  to  round  out  a  list  of  available  alternatives,  adding  a  sealift  element  to  the 
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See  Hanson  W.  Baldwin,  "The  Navy  at  Ebb  Tide",  The  Reporter,  op.  cit. 
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See  Robert  L.  Robinson,  "The  Case  of  the  FDL”,  op.  cit.,  and  "Can  Fast 
Deployment  Ship  Program  Revitalize  U.S.  Shipbuilding  Industry?"  Armed  Forces 
Management,  (January,  1966),  p.  73. 

7QKlein,  op.  cit.,  p.  193. 
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previous  mix  of  airlift  and  prepositioning. ^  This  proposal  was  enthusiastically 

welcomed  by  an  Army  that  had  long  complained  of  the  inadequacy  of  both  air  and 

sealift,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  motivation  on  the  part  of  the  Air  Force  and  Navy  to 

procure  sufficient  numbers  of  those  systems.  FDL  operational  concepts  were 

formally  agreed  to  by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 

Army  in  1966.  The  concepts  were  "purposely  developed  on  a  broad  and  flexible  basis 

to  anticipate  the  various  rapid  deployment  needs  that  the  changing  demands  of 
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strategy  might  require." 

According  to  this  position  agreed  upon  by  the  administration,  and  the  Army 
73 

and  the  Navy,  the  FDL  would: 

-Satisfy  U.S.  requirements  for  specialized  military  sealift  for  rapid  force 
deployment  or  reinforcement, 

-Help  deter  aggression  by  increasing  the  U.S.  capability  to  deploy  forces 

rapidly, 

-Increase  force  effectiveness  at  less  cost  than  a  system  involving  only 
airlift  and  land  prepositioning, 

-Modernize  U.S.  prepositioning  afloat, 

-Reduce  requirements  for  additional  prepositioning  and  forward 
deployment,  and 

-Possess  desirable  ship  design  features,  such  as  high  speed,  ample  storage 


Alain  Enthoven,  "The  Role  of  Systems  Analysis  in  the  FDL"  included  in 
testimony  in  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings  on 
Military  Posture  for  FY  1969,  90th  Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO 
1968),  p.  8913. 
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R.  L.  Madhouse,  "The  FDL  Surfaces  Again",  United  States  Naval 
Institute  Proceedings,  Dune  1968),  pp.  54-66. 

73U.S.  Congress,  Senate,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings  on 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  FY  1969  and  H.R.  18707,  90th  Congress, 
2nd  session  (Washington,  O.C.:  GPO  1968),  p.  538. 
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capacity,  and  roll-on/roll-off  capability. 

Despite  this  agreed-upon  mission,  there  was  considerable  disagreement  as 
to  whether  the  FDLs  would  be  dedicated  only  to  reinforcing  the  major  contingency, 
or  if  they  also  could  be  used  to  support  rapid  deployment  to  a  lesser  case.  The  ships' 
mobility  and  the  apparent  adequacy  of  land  prepositioning  in  Europe  to  meet  the 
immediate  needs  of  the  major  contingency  there  suggested  that  the  FDLs  might 
primarily  be  used  to  support  a  major  contingency  in  Asia  (under  the  "2-1/2  war" 
concept),  or  to  support  deployment  to  a  lesser  contingency.  But  Secretary 
McNamara,  seeking  to  cast  the  FDL  in  a  defensive  role,  and,  perhaps,  hoping  to  tie 
budgetary  support  for  the  program  to  the  major  contingency,  chose  not  to  orient  the 
FDL  towards  the  "half  war."7£f 

What  I  am  saying  is  the  small  actions  don't  require  and  wouldn't  benefit 
significantly  from  the  FDL  program.  The  FDL  program  is  a  large  program,  and 
it  would  be  used  in  connection  with  relatively  large  actions  ...  1  am  simply 
saying  the  FDL  does  not  give  us  an  increased  small-operation  capability. 

However,  the  Defense  Secretary's  testimony  appeared  to  be  in  a  minority 
regarding  the  proposed  use  of  the  fleet  of  FDLs.  The  Army,  the  Navy  and  other 
agencies  within  DoD  concluded  that  the  FDL  was  well  suited  to  support  a  limited 
and  rapid  deployment.  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Harold  K.  Johnson, 
testified  in  1967/^ 

It  (the  FDL)  would  be  used  any  place  that  our  go'  smment  requires  forces 
to  be  deployed.  It  could  be  used  in  either  of  two  ways.  One,  to  reinforce  forces 
that  are  currently  deployed  in  forward  areas,  specifically  Europe  and  Korea. 
And  second,  it  could  be  used  in  places  where  we  might  want  to  introduce  forces 

•  •  • 

According  to  one  official  U.S.  Navy  position,  the  prime  purpose  of  the  FDL 
ships  was  to  act  as  a  "deterrent  to  hostile  military  adventures  in  any  region  of  the 
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Testimony  of  Secretary  McNamara,  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  Hearings  on  Military  Poswre  and  H.R.  9240,  90th  congress,  1st 
session  (Washington,  D.C.:  GPO  1968),  p.  538. 

75Ibid„  p.  627. 
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globe  by  providing  a  flexible  means  for  stationing  combat  equipment  for  land  forces 
near  any  area  of  potential  trouble."7^  In  his  testimony  to  the  Senate  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Subcommittee,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Ignatius 
stated  that  the  FDLs  were  programmed  to  "deploy  their  loads  into  the  relatively 
unprepared  and  undeveloped  areas  characteristic  of  many  potential  contingency 
areas."77  Thus,  despite  Secretary  McNamara's  protests  to  the  contrary,  the  FDL 
was  widely  perceived  as  a  method  of  transportation  and  support  for  a  limited 
contingency  force.  To  a  considerable  extent,  it  was  this  perception  within  Congress, 
seen  within  the  wider  context  of  the  U.S.  involvement  in  Vietnam,  that  led  to  the 
ultimate  rejection  of  the  program. 

In  his  1965  Posture  Statement,  Secretary  NcNamara  advanced  the  first 

program  for  the  procurement  of  the  FDLs  to  replace  both  the  forward  floating 

depots  and  the  proposed  Comet  "ro-ro"  ships  that  had  encountered  prior 

Congressional  opposition.  The  original  concept  called  for  the  FDLs  to  be  used  as 

"forward  mobile  depots"  stationed  close  to  potential  trouble  areas.  According  to  the 

DoD  position,  the  converted  Victory  class  FFD  ships  stationed  in  the  "icific  could 

carry  only  one- third  as  much  and  travel  half  as  fast  as  the  FDL,  lackc.-’  *n  "over  the 

78 

beach"  capability,  and  took  many  times  longer  to  load  and  unload. 

The  new  program  called  for  the  construction  of  four  FDLs  in  FY  1966,  to 
be  part  of  a  fleet  ultimately  comprising  30  such  vessels.  Each  FDL  would  be 
capable  of  carrying  8000-10,000  short  tons  of  supplies  and  equipment,  including 
tanks,  personnel  carriers  and  consumables.  The  FDL  design  also  included  the  use  of 


7^"The  Fast  Deployment  Logistics  Ship  Project",  (Washington,  D.C.:  U.S. 
Navy,  October  1966),  quoted  in  Robinson,  op.  cit. 

77Testimony  of  Paul  Ignatius  to  the  Senate  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Subcommittee,  quoted  in  Klein,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 
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Statement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  February  18,  1965,  p.  118. 
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"flying  crane"  helicopters  to  lift  lightweight  cargo  directly  onto  the  shore,  while  the 

heavier  equipment  would  be  ferried  to  the  beach  by  smaller  amphibious  boats.  By 

design,  all  of  the  cargo  could  be  offloaded  in  20  hours,  and  12  FDLs  could  provide 

enough  equipment  and  supplies  to  support  a  fully-equipped  infantry  division,  arriving 

79 

and  unloading  within  a  week's  time.  The  estimated  cost  for  each  FDL  was  $32 
million. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  U.S.  Congress  chose  not  to  appropriate  funds 
to  support  the  procurement  of  the  Fast  Deployment  Logistics  ships.  This  lack  of 
budgetary  support  has  considerable  implication  for  the  explanatory  purposes  of  this 
study.  In  inquiring  into  the  reasons  why  the  United  States  has  failed  to  construct  a 
coherent  limited  contingency  force  over  the  last  twenty  years,  only  the  effort  to 
acquire  the  necessary  strategic  mobility  systems  described  in  this  chapter  met 
head-on  the  difficulty  of  achieving  budgetary  support  for  a  rapid  deployment 
capability.  The  fundamental  questions  of  supporting  a  declared  defense  policy  and 
accomplishing  effective  general  purpose  force  planning  raised  here  go  well  beyond 
the  FDL  debate. 


What  was  the  impact  of  these  strategic  mobility  systems  on  the  capability 
of  U.S.  forces  to  deploy  rapidly  to  a  limited  contingency? 

The  failure  of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  support  the  acquisition  of  the  Fast 
Deployment  Logistics  ships  reduced  significantly  the  planned  strategy  and  methods 
of  rapid  deployment,  both  in  reinforcement  of  forces  deployed  and  in  support  of 
rapid  deployment  to  a  lesser  contingency.  There  were  essentially  four  reasons  why 
the  FDL  failed  to  generate  Congressional  support  during  the  years  1965-1970.  The 
first  of  these,  but  perhaps  the  least  significant,  was  objections  raised  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  regarding  the  total  cost  of  the 
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program--originally  estimated  at  one  billion  dollars.  The  second  basis  for  opposition 
to  the  FDL  was  the  belief  on  the  part  of  the  American  maritime  industry  and  the 
affected  labor  unions  that  the  creation  of  this  DoD  fleet  would  usurp  the  peacetime 
mission  of  the  Merchant  Marine.  These  organizations  lobbied  hard  against  the  FDL, 
contending  that  the  funds  would  be  better  spent  in  support  of  a  massive  civilian 
shipbuilding  program,  with  the  new  ships  dedicated  to  defense-related  missions  in 
time  of  war.  Hidden  in  this  issue  of  the  opportunity  cost  of  the  FDL  was  a  third, 
more  fundamental  congressional  objection  to  the  program--a  reluctance  of  Congress 
to  appropriate  funds  for  support  of  logistical  systems  in  lieu  of  weapons  systems. 
The  final  reason  for  the  defeat  of  the  FDL  is  the  least  concrete  of  the  four,  yet 
nevertheless  served  as  a  major  torpedo  in  the  sinking  of  the  fleet.  Key  players  in 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  argued  that  a  rapid  deployment  strategy  in  general, 
and  the  FDL  in  particular,  presented  an  "opportunity  for  intervention"  that  would 
result  in  the  expansion  of  U.S.  political  commitments  and  encourage  the  use  of 
military  force  in  support  of  those  commitments.  Cast  in  the  lengthening  shadow  of 
Vietnam,  this  position  attracted  a  sufficient  number  of  proponents  to  defeat  the 
FDL  proposal.  The  contention  that  the  mere  existence  of  any  weapons  system  may 
determine  the  selection  of  a  certain  national  response  is  a  questionable,  but 
nevertheless  relevant,  theory  that  is  also  being  applied  currently  to  force  planning 
debates  surrounding  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

The  cost-effectiveness  of  the  FDL,  as  presented  by  the  administration,  was 
not  sufficient  in  itself  to  gain  Congressional  support  for  the  program.  The  Report  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  dated  March  20,  1967,  disapproved  the 
program  partially  in  response  to  the  "excessive  cost  of  the  program,"  such  as  the  not 
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included  costs  of  providing  the  necessary  protection  for  these  ships.  The  report 

noted  that  the  FDLs,  when  deployed  in  forward  areas,  would  require  an  additional 

investment  in  both  anti-submarine  and  anti-aircraft  escort  vessels.  Secretary 

McNamara,  armed  with  his  studies  supporting  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 

SI 

achieve  a  rapid  deployment  capability,  did  not  agree. 

The  objection  that  this  program  is  too  costly  does  not  recognize  that  a 
combination  of  the  FDLs,  the  C-5As  and  land  prepositioning  gives  us  the 
desired  capability  for  the  lowest  cost  to  the  government.  To  replace  the  thirty 
FDLs  with  the  equivalent  C-5A  capability  would  cost  three  times  as  much  as 
the  FDL  program.  To  increase  our  land  prepositioning  would  not  only  be  more 
costly,  it  would  introduce  unacceptable  degrees  of  ridigity  into  our  mobility 
posture.  Disapproval  of  the  FDL  program  would,  therefore,  cause  a  serious 
imbalance  in  our  general  purpose  forces  which  could  be  overcome  only  at 
considerable  extra  cost. 

The  second  principal  issue  raised  in  the  Congressional  debate  on  the  FDL  was  the 

possible  use  of  the  ships  for  point-to-point  cargo  transport  in  peacetime,  thereby 

displacing  the  routes  and  service  provided  by  the  Merchant  Marine.  Although 

Secretary  McNamara  argued  that  the  FDL,  designed  as  a  military  transport  and 

possessing  required  storage  characteristics,  would  be  inefficient  for  this  mission,  the 

FDL  critics  remained  unconvinced.  Congressman  Garmatz  of  Maryland  was 

representative  of  those  who  challenged  the  FDL  based  on  its  threat  to  American 
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civil  shipping. 

DoD  is  attempting  to  supplant  one  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  .  .  .  that  is  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  arm  to  the  military  in  times  of 
emergency.  If  our  seriously  declining  Merchant  Marine  had  been  properly 
supported  over  the  years,  it  would  have  the  capabilities  today  to  successfully 
meet  the  nation's  military  and  commercial  needs  ...  If  Congressional  intent 
had  been  followed,  instead  of  circumvented,  DoD  would  not  now  be  in  such  a 
frenzied  hurry  to  develop  a  dubious  system  to  meet  maritime  inadequacies  to 


Reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
the  FDL  is  made  in  a  letter  from  Secretary  McNamara  to  Chairman  Rivers  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  April  13,  1967.  The  entire  letter  is  printed  in 
Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and  H.R.  9240,  pp.  575-76. 
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which  it  has  itself  contributed--by  both  its  hostility  and  indifference  toward 
the  maritime  industry. 

The  Department  of  Defense  was  unable  to  argue  successfully  that  the  FDLs 
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would  not  be  ultimately  used  to  replace  Merchant  Marine  transport.  One  of  the 
main  points  that  bothered  the  privately  owned  shipping  lines,  the  maritime  industry 
and  the  labor  unions  was  the  use  of  the  FDLs  in  peacetime.  However,  as  a 
conversation  between  Mr.  Blanford,  the  counsel  of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  and  General  Johnson  revealed,  the  FDL  concept  was  being  questioned  on 
strategic  grounds,  as  well.^ 

Mr.  Blanford:  Once  the  world  settles  down  to  where  we  only  have  two 
trouble  spots  instead  of  52  and  we  have  got  30  of  these  ships  .  .  .  sitting  in 
Norfolk  or  some  place  with  equipment  .  .  .  and  some  future  Secretary  comes 
along  who  is  very  cost  conscious  .  .  .  and  they  say:  Now  it  is  a  crime  not  to  use 

these  ships.  So  we  will  put  them  into  MSTS  and  use  them  to  carry  cargo  to 

supply  our  overseas  commitments. 

General  Johnson:  I  think  your  premise  is  wrong,  that  is,  that  the  time  is 
coming  when  we  are  going  to  have  just  two  trouble  spots  in  the  world.  All  the 
studies  we  have  done  indicate  that  in  the  years  since  1945  the  number  of 
trouble  spots  has  increased,  rather  than  decreased  .  .  . 

Mr.  Blanford:  Perhaps  we  should  be  building  more  carriers  General,  instead 
of  the  FDLs  we  should  be  building  more  carriers  and  a  firepower  they 
understand? 

Thus  the  proposed  fleet  of  FDLs  was  caught  between  the  Scylla  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  the  Charybdis  of  the  carrier.  If  the  need  for  a  rapid 

deployment  capability  did  not  remain  as  a  long-term  strategy,  then  there  was  a 


One  of  the  reasons  this  proved  difficult  was  the  final  disposition  of  the 
Victory  FFDs  in  the  Pacific.  In  1964  an  exercise  called  "Quick  Release"  tested  the 
feasibility  of  storing  the  equipment  and  judged  successful  the  concept  of  marrying 
up  airlifted  troops  with  the  stored  supplies.  But  the  prepositioning  afloat  concept 
was  one  of  the  first  casualties  of  the  Vietnam  war,  based  on  both  the  need  for  the 
equipment  stored  on  the  ships,  and  for  the  future  tonnage  those  ships  could  deliver 
to  Southeast  Asia.  General  Johnson  testified  that  the  prepositioned  supplies  were 
merely  part  of  the  war  reserve  materiel  that  had  been  required  for  the  war.  But  the 
fact  that  the  ships  were  unloaded  and  then  diverted  to  point-to-point  cargo  routes 
strengthened  the  arguments  of  those  who  suggested  the  same  fate  awaited  the  FDL. 
Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and  H.R.  9240,  p.  668.  See  also  Hanson  W.  Baldwin, 
"FPL,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette  (March  1967),  pp.  18-26. 
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probability  that  the  FDLs  would  be  diverted  to  a  peacetime  mission  of 
point-to-point  transport.  But  if  the  U.S.  was  to  be  involved  in  a  series  of  limited 
conflicts,  it  would  be  better  to  procure  weapons  systems  that  would  allow  the 
projection  of  "firepower  they  understand"  rather  than  a  fleet  of  supply  ships. 

The  thesis  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  by  their  counsel--that 
the  Navy  did  not  really  wish  to  fund  an  FDL  program  that  amounted  to  logistic 
support  for  the  Army,  and  would  rather  devote  its  budget  share  to  combat 
systems-- is  continued  in  a  dialog  that  is  both  enlightening  and  entertaining  with 
regard  to  Congressional  and  Service  perceptions  of  rapid  deployment  strategies  and 
methods. 


The  Chairman  (Mendel  Rivers):  The  reason  Mr.  Blanford  asked  that  and  the 
great  exuberance  about  which  the  Army  is  carrying  the  bail  on  the  FDL 
program,  we  just  assumed  you  would  be  willing  for  the  entire  FDL  cost  to  come 
out  of  the  Army's  money--you  would  support  that  wouldn’t  you? 

General  Johnson;  No.  We  believe  .  .  .  that  the  responsibility  for  providing 
sealift  for  all  of  the  forces  ...  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Navy. 

The  Chairman:  Did  this  idea  come  out  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  or 
Marine  Corps? 

Secretary  Nitze;  The  concept,  the  rapid  deployment  concept,  was  evolved 
in  discussion  between  the  Secretary  of  Defense's  office  and  the  JCS.  1  think  it 
really  sprang  from  consideration  by  the  JCS  .  .  . 

Admiral  McDonald:  I  think  it  started,  Mr.  Chairman,  back  when  they 
organized  the  Strike  Command.  That  is  when  they  started  this  strategic 
mobility,  this  question  of  delivering  large  numbers  of  troops  long  distances  and 
having  them  ready  to  fight  ...  it  went  from  the  C- 1 4 1  ...  to  the 
prepositioning,  and  then  when  they  went  to  the  C-5A,  since  that  would  take 
more  troops  further  but  still  couldn't  take  all  of  the  heavy  equipment.  It  then 
became  a  question  of,  are  we  going  to  preposition  more  heavy  equipment,  or 
would  it  be  better  to  put  that  in  some  form  of  a  more  modern  ship  .  .  . 

The  Chairman:  And  then  they  finally  arrived  at  the  FDL  concept?  Which 
is  this? 

General  Johnson:  I  think  the  concept  goes  back  significantly  before  that.  I 
can  recall  .  ,  .  between  1953  and  1956,  that  the  Army  staff  sought  some  way  to 
project  power  overseas  more  rapidly.  The  volume  and  weight  of  Army 
equipment  was  such  that  using  normal  shipping,  or  even  the  aircraft  of  that  day, 
we  could  never  get  any  significant  level  of  force  into  a  troubled  area  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time. 

The  Chairman:  Who  finally  arrived  at  the  FDL?  Whose  decision  was  this? 

Admiral  McDonald:  I  guess  the  type  of  ship  was  the  Navy's  in  order  to 
meet  a  stated  Army  requirement. 


*5Ibid„  pp.  636-637. 
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The  Chairman:  I  am  leading  up  to  this  question:  Would  you  assign  top 
priority  (to  the  FDL)? 

Admiral  McDonald:  I  agree  that  the  ships  should  be  funded  through  the 
Navy. 

The  Chairman:  Is  this  thing  as  important  to  you  as  a  nuclear  attack  force? 

Admiral  McDonald:  No  sir. 

According  to  Mendel  Rivers'  line  of  reasoning,  the  service  that  gained  the 
most  from  the  FDL  (the  Army)  should  fund  the  project,  leaving  the  other  services 
free  to  procure  the  weapons  systems  they  really  wanted.  Thus  support  continued  to 
lack  a  high  priority  in  the  Congressional  pattern  of  authorization  and  appropriation, 
as  well  as  within  the  services  tasked  to  provide  that  support. 

Opposition  to  the  FDL  in  the  Senate,  led  by  Richard  Russell,  Chairman  of 

the  Armed  Services  Committee,  was  based  on  a  different  premise.  The  Committee 

recommended  that  the  program  be  halted  on  the  contention  that  the  ships  would 

create  the  impression  abroad  that  the  United  States  "has  assumed  the  function  of 
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policing  the  world."  The  FDL,  because  it  would  be  "constantly  deployed  in 

forward  areas  throughout  the  world,"  suggested  that  the  U.5.  would  be  drawn  into 

war  in  new  places  in  a  series  of  lesser  contingencies.  "Some  nations  would  consider 
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this  (the  FDL)  facility  for  intervention  anywhere,  anytime  as  an  intimidation." 

Secretary  McNamara  rebutted  these  arguments  in  a  letter  to  the  House 
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Armed  Services  Committee  on  April  13,  1967. 

It  is  not  now,  nor  has  it  ever  been,  my  intention  to  propel  the  United  States 
into  a  role  as  world  policeman  ...  we  now  have  treaty  commitments  which  may 
well  involve  us  in  combat  ...  If  we  are  going  to  continue  these  commitments, 
then  the  FDL  is  a  major  factor  in  improving  our  combat  capability;  without  it 
we  will  lack  the  abilty  to  take  full  advantage  of  rapid  deployment  to  lessen  the 
cost  and  duration  of  war  and  to  reduce  casualties  ...  We  have  not  taken  on  any 


§6 

Ibid.,  p.  1098.  The  description  of  the  Senate  position  is  described  in  an 
article  included  in  the  testimony,  "Defense~the  LOGLAND  Jam",  Time  (March  31, 
1967). 


Klein,  op.  cit.,  p.  210.  For  Senator  Russell's  comments  on  the  FDL  see 
the  Congressional  Record  for  March  21,  1967,  pp.  7511-12. 
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new  commitments  because  of  the  FDL  program  nor  do  we  contemplate  doing  so 
.  .  .  The  total  FDL  force  will  not  be  routinely  deployed  in  areas  distant  from  our 
shores  .  .  .  Hence  none  of  the  FDLs  would  be  routinely  cruising  on  the  high  seas 
looking  for  trouble.  This  is  why  I  feel  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  the  mobility 
afforded  by  the  FDLs  will  lead  to  undesirable  involvements. 

But  Senator  Russell  was  destined  to  have  the  last  word  in  this  debate.  He 

continued  to  lead  the  forces  opposed  to  the  FDL  on  the  grounds  that  the  creation  of 

a  ready,  rapid  reaction  capability  would  make  it  more  likely  that  in  a  crisis  the  U.S. 

government  would  decide  to  use  military  force.  The  question  being  raised  here  was, 

"Does  the  availability  of  ready  military  options  have  any  significant  effect  on 

decisions  regarding  the  possible  use  of  force?"  The  position  of  Secretary  McNamara 

and  the  Department  of  Defense  was  that  it  did  not.  But  the  formulation  of 

"Russell's  Alternative"  carried  the  day,  and  scuttled  the  FDL  fleet:  "If  Americans 

find  it  easy  to  go  anywhere  and  do  anything,  they  will  always  be  going  somewhere 
89 

and  doing  something." 

Vlr.  McNamara  was  willing  to  tackle  this  more  fundamental  issue  as  well— 

that  the  U.S.  Congress  should  not  ratify  political  commitments  to  other  countries 

without  accepting  the  responsibility  of  supporting  those  commitments  through  the 
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procurement  of  adequate  forces. 
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Quoted  in  Graham  Allison,  "Military  Capabilities  and  American  Foreign 
Policy"  (Cambridge:  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  October  1973),  p.  1. 
Russell  was  known  as  a  strong  advocate  of  the  military  in  general,  and  the  Georgia- 
built  C-5A  in  particular.  Therefore  his  position  on  the  FDL  seems  anomalous. 
Surely  both  he  and  Rivers  were  influenced  by  the  maritime  lobby,  but  Tom  Klein  has 
suggested  that  Russell  turned  against  the  FDL  "when  he  perceived  a  threat  from  the 
Pentagon  to  keep  the  C-5A  contract  out  of  Georgia  if  he  did  not  go  along  with  the 
FDL."  .  (o.p.  cit.,  p.  210)  There  are  probably  more  coherent  ways  of  explaining 
Russell's  opposition  (see  p.  275  of  this  study).  In  any  event,  the  position  formulated 
as  "Russell's  Alternative"  has  a  good  deal  more  Allison  in  it  than  Russell: 
"Capabilities  created  to  increase  the  government's  options  by  generating 
information  and  alternatives  that  would  otherwise  be  unavailable  also,  and  of 
necessity,  create  interests  in  and  often  lobbies  for  the  use  of  these  capabilities." 
See  Allison,  pp,  12-15. 
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Hearings  on  Mlitary  Posture  and  H.R.  9240,  p.  933. 


The  basic  objection  of  the  Senate  was  not  to  the  procurement  policy,  but  to 
the  primary  strategic  objective.  The  thrust  of  the  debate  implies  that  were  the 
Congress  to  supply  the  executive  branch  with  the  FDL  ships,  it  would  increase 
our  combat  readiness  and  thereby  make  more  likely  the  deployment  abroad  of 
U.S.  forces  and  their  participation  in  foreign  conflicts.  No,  I  submit  to  you, 
gentlemen,  this  is  a  fundamental  issue  .  .  . 

Congress  was  not  prepared,  in  1967,  to  debate  this  issue.  It  did  not  choose 
to  reduce  foreign  obligations,  but  neither  did  it  intend  to  fund  forces  that,  while 
strengthening  U.S.  capabilities  for  rapid  deployment,  might  encourage  wider  U.S. 
foreign  and  defense  policy  commitments  in  the  future.  Thus,  despite  repeated 
attempted  launches,  the  DoD- proposed  fleet  of  FDLs  continued  to  founder  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Meanwhile,  the  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  fleet  had  grown  from  an 
original  $1  billion  to  $2  billion.  When  Clark  Clifford  succeeded  Robert  McNamara 
as  Secretary  of  Defense  in  February  1968,  he  reviewed  the  policy  and  initiated  a 
new  approach.  In  an  attempt  to  gain  more  widespread  support  for  the  program, 
Clifford  cut  the  proposed  buy  to  15  FDLs  and  tied  the  purchase  to  a  plan  under 
which  the  Navy's  Military  Sea  Transportation  Service  (MSTS)  would  charter  to 
shipping  firms  up  to  30  new,  privately  built  cargo  ships.  This  proposal,  carried  over 
into  the  FY  1970  budget  by  Secretary  Laird,  was  also  defeated.  In  an  atmosphere  of 
reduced  defense  spending  and  increased  opposition  to  any  U.S.  "intervention" 
capability  generated  by  public  opinion  against  the  war  in  Vietnam,  no  funds  were 
requested  for  the  FDL  in  the  FY  1971  budget.^ * 

A  case  study  of  the  FDL  can  illuminate  several  facets  of  the  systems 
acquisition  process.  Important  here  is  an  appreciation  of  the  failure  to  procure 
mobility  systems  in  support  of  a  rapid  deployment  strategy,  and  an  understanding  of 
why  those  forces  were  not  acquired.  The  strategic  concept,  the  allocation  of  forces 
and  the  organization  in  support  of  a  limited  contingency  force  were  necessary,  but 
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See  "Controversy  over  the  FDLs  to  Flare  Anew",  Baltimore  Sun  (April 
21,  1969),  p.  C-8  and  "FDL  Ship  Plans,"  San  PieRQ  Union  (February  12,  1970),  p.  5. 
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insufficient  in  themselves  to  forge  a  coherent  strategy  of  rapid  deployment. 
Without  the  FDL,  the  U.S.  capability  for  rapid  deployment  was  diminished 
significantly.  Without  adequate  sealift  for  the  limited  contingency  force,  future 
efforts  to  create  a  "half-war"  mobility  capability  would  be  limited  to  half-steps. 

AIRLIFT:  Mobility  Systems  for  "1- 1/2  wars,"  1968-1976 

Despite  the  loss  of  the  FDL,  the  architects  of  the  rapid  deployment 

strategy  continued  to  argue  that  strategic  mobility  systems  were  essential.  Writing 

in  1970,  Enthoven  and  Smith  pointed  out  that  a  good  rapid  deployment  capability 

was  still  preferable  to  keeping  large  U.S.  forces  stationed  overseas.  Moreover,  they 

posited,  a  peaceful  world  order  would  continue  to  depend  substantially  on  a  highly 

flexible  U.S.  capability  to  meet  a  lesser  contingency.  Although  they  acknowledged 

that  "our  allies  ought  to  do  more  and  that  we  ought  to  persuade  them  to  do  more," 

the  effectiveness  of  this  process  of  persuasion  would  be  derived  from  a  concerted 

U.S.  effort  to  construct  and  maintain  systems  that  would  enable  the  rapid 
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deployment  of  conventional  forces  worldwide. 

To  meet  these  needs  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies,  without  the  FDL,  the 
general  purpose  force  planners  turned  to  airlift.  But  airlift  as  a  method  of  rapid 
force  deployment  had  also  encountered  difficulties  in  terms  of  adequate  support  in 
the  years  preceding  this  change  in  emphasis.  Thus  an  understanding  of  the  role 
played  by  airlift  in  this  period  requires  a  brief  description  of  the  development  of 
airlift  as  a  method  of  rapid  deployment. 

The  development  of  airlift  doctrine  in  the  post-World  War  II  Air  Force 
proceeded  along  four  lines.  The  first  was  the  use  of  airlift  to  move  personnel, 
equipment  and  supplies.  Second  was  a  specialized  logistic  function  to  airlift  high 
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See  Enthoven  and  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  241. 
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Neil  Sorensen.  "The  Develo  ent  of  the  Air  Mobility  Strategy." 
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value  items,  thereby  reducing  supply  pipeline  times,  inventory  and  costs.  Third  was 
the  tactical  airborne  operation,  and  fourth,  the  strategic  movement  of  ground 
forces.  While  the  Air  force  saw  the  first  two  airlift  functions  as  most  important  in 
support  of  its  strategic  bombardment  mission,  the  Army  understandably  was  more 
interested  in  missions  three  and  four.  This  difference  in  viewpoint  and  mission 
between  the  services  set  the  stage  for  early  organizational  battles  over  airlift 
priorities. 

Following  the  Korean  War,  the  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC),  rather  than 

the  Military  Air  Transport  Service  (MATS,  later  the  Military  Air  Command,  MAC), 

was  charged  with  providing  support  to  the  Army.  This  original  relationship  reflected 

the  need  to  facilitate  joint  service  cooperation  in  the  close  air  support  mission  and 

an  emphasis  on  tactical,  rather  than  strategic,  mobility.  To  meet  Army  needs,  two 

squadrons  of  C-124  aircraft  were  assigned  to  TAC.  But  these  aircraft  were  soon 

transferred  to  MATS  as  a  result  of  a  1955  Hoover  Commission  recommendation  that 

airlift  command  and  control  be  centralized.  With  this  transfer  of  responsibility 

and  forces,  it  appeared  that  the  Army  had  been  deprived  of  airlift  adequate  to 

95 

support  its  rapid  deployment  mission. 

Because  MATS  was  an  airlift  organization  that  was  available  only  upon  JCS 
allocation  to  any  of  the  armed  services,  the  Army  took  the  position  that  it 
could  not  depend  on  MATS  airlift  for  deployment  of  Army  divisions.  Before  the 
two  TAC  wings  were  transferred  to  MATS,  the  Army  considered  them  the  only 
aircraft  available,  and  after  the  transfer,  concluded  that  no  airlift  at  all  was 
available. 

The  Army-Air  Force  doctrinal  dispute  surrounding  these  issues  has  been 
suggested  elsewhere  in  this  study.  Essentially  the  Army  in  the  late  1950s  was 
fighting  for  an  increased  capability  toward  limited  conventional  wars.  To  support 


^Frederick  Thayer,  Jr.,  Air  Transport  Policy  and  National  Security 
(Chapel  Hill:  Air  University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  1965).,  p.  130. 

95Ibid.t  p.  135. 
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this  mission  they  wanted  "predesignated"  airlift  units--aircraft  that  could  not  be 

diverted  to  missions  of  greater  priority- -available  for  the  rapid  deployment  of 
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ground  forces  to  a  lesser  contingency. 

Because  these  issues  involving  service  roles  and  missions  proved  difficult  to 
solve  within  the  joint  service  forum,  the  airlift  issue  gradually  moved  under  the 
scrutiny  of  Congress.  However,  a  civil-military  dispute,  not  unlike  that  which 
stymied  the  FDL  acquisition,  also  plagued  the  Congressional  debate  on  adequate 
airlift.  Therefore  when  a  House  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  chaired  by 
Representative  Flood  began  hearings  based  on  the  Army's  complaint  of  inadequate 
airlift  capacity  in  1956,  the  Subcommittee  also  examined  charges  emanating  from 
the  Hoover  Commission  that  MATS  was  competing  with  the  civilian  airlines. 

In  a  series  of  hearings  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  this  civil-military 
conflict  frequently  arose.  The  solution  most  often  presented  was  that  the  Air  Force 
should  place  more  emphasis  in  MATS  on  supporting  the  Army.  The  result  of  this 
dedication  would  be  a  reduction  in  total  available  airlift  capacity,  and  therefore  a 
lowering  of  MATS'  competitive  profile  against  the  civilian  air  carriers.  The  Air 
Force,  in  clinging  to  the  traditional  MATS  mission  of  supporting  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  failed  to  strengthen  its  case.  Rather  than  agreeing  on  the  need  for 
additional  intertheater  airlift  in  support  of  the  Army,  the  Air  force  argued  for  the 
concept  of  an  autonomous  transport  fleet  poised  in  readiness  in  the  United  States  to 
support  the  strategic  mission.  This  image  strengthened  the  Congressional 
perception  that  any  air  transport  mission  outside  the  CONUS  was  nonessential,  and 
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"Predesignation"  was  the  term  used  by  the  Army  to  mean  that  certain 
Airlift  units  would  be  dedicated  solely  in  support  of  Army  transportation 
requirements.  See  Taylor,  The  Uncertain  Trumpet,  pp.  102-105. 
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See  Thayer,  op.  cit„  p.  109. 
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therefore  in  direct  competition  with  the  airlines. 

The  partial  resolution  of  this  conflict  began  with  the  work  of  the 

Subcommittee  on  National  Military  Airlift  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 

in  I960,  again  chaired  by  L.  Mendel  Rivers  of  South  Carolina.  The  Rivers  panel  was 

charged  to  look  into  all  aspects  of  national  airlift  including  MATS,  the  Civil  Reserve 

Air  Fleet  (CRAF)  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  air  transport  system  in  terms  of  its 

99 

contribution  to  national  defense.  For  the  first  time  in  the  lengthy  Congressional 
probing  into  military  airlift,  this  Congressional  committee  examined  the 
effectiveness  of  airlift  in  support  of  the  mission  of  rapid  deployment,  not  simply 
with  regard  to  the  domestic  issue  of  conflict  with  the  civilian  carriers.  In  order  to 
deal  with  the  legitimacy  of  the  Army  laments  regarding  the  adequacy  of  airlift,  it 
was  necessary  for  the  Committee  to  study  3CS  war  plans--which  other  committees 
had  been  reluctant  to  do — in  order  to  draw  the  proper  relationships  between  policy 
commitments  and  force  planning  in  their  support.*00 

Until  1960,  under  the  overarching  strategy  of  massive  retaliation,  airlift 
mobility  plans  were  based  on  three  assumed  situations.  The  first  case  assumed  a 
scenario  of  a  six-months'  mobilization  followed  by  a  sixty-day  general  war.  A 
second  option  visualized  a  general  war  without  adequate  strategic  warning.  The 
third  situation  was  seen  as  a  renewal  of  limited  war  in  Korea.*0*  The  Committee 
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Ibid.  One  attempt  to  resolve  this  airlift  controversy  was  a  plan  presented 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  in  1959  (the  Quesada  Plan)  to  create  an  air 
"merchant  marine."  This  air  fleet  was  to  be  a  commercial  venture,  would  reduce 
the  military  airlift  mission  to  the  support  of  war  plans,  and  would  consequently 
result  in  a  reduction  of  approximately  100  aircraft  from  the  military  airlift  fleet. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  proposal  was  opposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and 
MATS,  and  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
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U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  National  Airlift  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1960),  p.  4627. 

*°°Thayer,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 

*°*Report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Airlift,  p.  4030. 
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concentrated  on  the  worst  case.  Panel  members  generally  assumed  that  lengthy 

strategic  warning  would  not  be  forthcoming,  and  therefore  looked  only  at  the  total 

number  of  military  and  civilian  aircraft  available  under  the  second  scenario.  As  for 

the  case  of  limited  war,  the  Committee  felt  that  if  there  were  enough  airlift  to 

handle  a  general  war-no  warning  situation,  there  would  be  adequate  airlift  for  a 

102 

lesser  contingency  elsewhere. 

The  Rivers  subcommittee  ended  its  hearings  with  the  conclusion  that  total 
airlift  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  wartime  mission.  To  overcome  these  limitations, 
the  committee  made  numerous  recommendations,  including  the  immediate 
development  of  a  military  jet  cargo  aircraft,  the  modernization  of  the  current 
MATS  fleet,  and  the  upgrading  of  CRAF  capability.  10^  Based  on  these 
recommendations,  Representative  Rivers  initiated  appropriation  legislation  for  over 
$300  million  in  airlift  development  and  procurement.10^  Thus  the  Air  Force  was 
given  both  the  direction  and  the  authorization  to  build  an  airlift  force  capable  of  not 

only  supporting  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  but  also  of  projecting  U.S.  ground 

,  105 

forces  overseas. 


/ 


10^Thayer,  op.  cit.,  p.  203. 

10^Report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Airlift,  p.  4051. 
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^Thayer,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 

l05Sorensen,  op.  cit,,  p.  66.  These  extraordinary  measures  of  the  Congress 
taking  separate  action  (although  encouraged  by  the  Army)  to  appropriate  funds  to 
support  force  planning  for  a  rapid  deployment  capability  were  necessary  because  as 
the  Rivers  committee  noted,  it  was  unlikely  that  sufficient  funds  would  be  obtained 
for  airlift  through  the  normal,  service-requested,  budgetary  channels.  With  this 
Congressional  prodding,  the  Air  Force  was  willing  to  admit  the  need  for  a  strategic 
airlift  force  in  support  of  this  mission.  On  March  4,  1960,  Generals  White  'nd 
Lemnitzer  signed  an  agreement  which  spelled  out  the  number  of  Army  units  that 
airlift  would  be  expected  to  deploy  to  various  parts  of  the  world  within  given  periods 
of  time.  However,  the  actual  capability  to  meet  these  goals  was  lacking.  See  U.S. 
Congress,  House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings  on  .Military  Posture  for 
FY  1962,  87th  Congress,  1st  session,  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO  1961),  p.  l()6. 
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What  mobility  systems  were  proposed  in  support  of  a  rapid  deployment 
strategy?  Were  these  systems  dedicated  to  a  lesser  contingency? 

In  response  to  Congressional  and  Army  prodding,  and  to  attain  increased 
mobility  for  the  general  purpose  forces  under  the  new  strategy  of  flexible  response, 
Secretary  McNamara  called  in  1961  for  a  100%  increase  in  airlift  capability  by  the 
end  of  1964.  This  program  requested  a  $172  million  increase  in  FY  1962  for  airlift, 
delayed  the  planned  elimination  of  some  C - 1 1 8  and  C-124  squadrons,  and  increased 
the  acquisition  rate  for  the  C-130  and  C-135.^  Development  of  the  jet  transport, 
the  C-141,  was  also  expedited.  ^ 

Again  in  response  to  the  Rivers  Committee,  the  Air  Force  in  1961  proposed 

a  large  jet  aircraft,  "designed  to  accept  all  large  general  purpose  forces  equipment 

which  could  operate  in  a  combat  environment  and  substantially  increase  our  total 

1 08 

rapid  mobility  capability."  This  aircraft,  which  was  to  become  the  C-5A, 
evolved  from  a  specific  Army  requirement  and  was  based  on  previous  operational 
airlift  experience.  Designed  to  carry  all  of  the  equipment  which  was  outsize  to  the 
C-141,  the  C-5A  promised  to  end  the  normal  practice  of  "tailoring"  combat  forces 
for  air  movement,  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  firepower.  This  additional  capacity, 
of  course,  implied  that  the  C-5A  would  have  great  utility  in  reinforcing  U.S.  troops 
deployed  to  a  major  contingency,  as  well  as  facilitating  the  movement  of  heavy 
forces  to  a  lesser  case. 


"SecDef  Reports  on  National  Military  Airlift  Plans."  See  also  "Limited 
War  Forces  Stressed  by  Kennedy,"  Washington  Evening  Star,  January  30,  1961.  In  a 
news  conference  on  February  2,  1961,  Secretary  McNamara  noted  that  the 
acceleration  of  the  C-135  program  would  result  in  a  jet  airlift  capability  four  years 
ahead  of  the  orignal  scheduie. 

^On  March  17,  1961,  Air  Force  System  Command  designated  the  aircraft 
the  C-141.  On  April  5  a  contract  was  let  with  Lockheed  for  five  research, 
development,  test  and  evaluation  aircraft.  In  January  1962  the  mockup  of  the 
aircraft  was  complete  and  in  August  1963  the  first  C-141  was  rolled  out.  The  C-14I 
was  in  full  operation  by  the  fall  of  1967.  Sorensen,  op.  cit.,  p.  67. 

!0£ 

Air  Force  Review  of  the  C-5A  Program,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
July  1969,  p.  1-2. 
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In  1963  an  OSD/ISA  study  further  helped  convince  the  Air  Force  that  the 

inability  to  deploy  ground  force  quickly  was  the  chief  weakness  in  the  nation's 

capability  to  wage  limited  war,  especially  if  more  than  one  contingency  were  to 
109 

occur  simultaneously.  Plans  were  soon  underway  to  exercise  the  airlift  of  an 
entire  division  to  both  Europe  and  the  Pacific—aibeit  not  simultaneously.**^* 
However,  General  Adams,  the  STRIKE  Commander,  testified  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  on  the  need  to  plan  and  prepare  for  the  airlift  of  troops 
to  both  contingencies  at  the  same  time.  According  to  CINCSTR1KE,  this  inability  to 
support  simultaneous  contingencies  meant  that  he  could  not  accomplish  his  mission, 
and  that  the  U.S.  could  not  meet  its  commitments.*  *  * 

As  evidence  of  the  American  ability  to  airlift  forces  in  support  of  a  major 

contingency  in  Europe,  "Operation  Big  Lift"  in  October  1963  moved  the  personnel  of 

an  augmented  armored  division  to  Europe  from  the  United  States  in  63  hours. 

However,  the  exercise  did  not  demonstrate  a  capability  for  rapid  deployment  to  a 

lesser  contingency,  but  rather  a  reinforcement  capability,  as  Representative 
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Chamberlin  pointed  out. 

We  were  all  impressed  with  Operat'on  Big  Lift  and  our  ability  to  move  a 
division  of  troops  by  military  aircraft  in  a  short  period  of  time.  But  Operation 
Big  Lift  was  made  possible  because  we  prepositioned  heavy  equipment  weeks 
and  months  in  advance  .  .  .  because  airfields  were  ready  to  receive  American 
aircraft.  But  it  does  not  take  much  imagination  on  anyone's  part  to  visualize  a 
situation  where  we  would  not  have  prepositioned  equipment,  we  would  not  get 
overflight  rights,  or  airfields  would  not  be  accessible  to  us. 

Thus,  although  airlift  to  project  some  U.S.  military  power  was  available  by 
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U.S.  Air  Force,  Historical  Division  Liaison  Office,  Strengthening  USAF 
Airlift  Forces,  1961-1964  (Washington,  D.C.:  Historical  Division,  February  1966), 

pp.  4-5. 

^"Overseas  Airlift  Studied  for  Entire  Division,"  Washington  Star,  3uly  28, 

1963. 

***"Airlift  Need  is  Asserted  by  General,"  Baltimore  Sun,  August  8,  1963. 

*  *  ^Quoted  in  McBride  and  Eales,  op.  cit.,  p.  1 16. 
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the  mid-1960s,  '  the  capability  to  support  simultaneous  contingencies  or  to  airlift 

an  effective  fighting  force  without  the  benefit  of  extensive  prepositioning  did  not 

exist.  Secretary  McNamara  acknowledged  this  fact  in  his  1964  Posture 
1 1 4 

Statement. 

With  respect  to  the  planning  of  airiift,  our  critical  requirements  appear  to 
be  those  occurring  in  the  first  30  days  of  a  large-scale  limited  war  in  a  remote 
area.  Up  until  now  it  has  not  been  necessary  to  determine  peak  deployment 
requirements  with  any  precision,  since  we  were  obviously  far  short  of  any 
reasonable  goal.  However,  by  1968  our  airlift  capability  will  be  about  four 
times  that  of  1961  and  a  better  measure  of  our  ultimate  needs  and  goals  is  now 
necessary. 

In  September  1964  a  joint  Army-Air  Force  study  called  AIRTRANS-70 
compared  two  alternative  airlift  forces:  a  20-squadron  C-141  force  and  a  mix  of  C- 
141  and  C-5A  aircraft.  This  study  found  in  favor  of  the  mixed  force  based  on  its 
outsized  capability  and  operating  cost  reduction,  as  well  as  the  finding  that  such  a 
force  would:  *  *  ^ 

.  .  .  provide  a  capability  to  deploy  large  forces  rapidly  from  one  area  to 
another,  thereby  reducing  risks  to  the  general  war  posture  in  committing  major 
forces  to  contingency  areas  and  be  capable  of  airlifting  up  to  eight  Army 
divisions  during  the  early  deployment  period,  resulting  in  a  potential  for 
ultimate  savings  in  dollar  costs,  casualties  and  time  required  to  conduct  a 
limited  war. 

The  study  concluded  that  no  other  system  or  combination  of  rapid  deployment 
methods— prepositioning  or  sealift— would  provide  an  effective  alternative  to  the 


During  this  period  the  C-124  was  the  major  airlift  system  available  for 
"rapid"  deployment.  When  coupled  with  the  C-133  (an  aircraft  originally  designed  as 
missile  transporters)  the  fleet  could  carry  about  90%  of  Army  equipment.  But  owing 
to  their  limited  range  and  load  restrictions,  these  and  other  propeller- driven 
aircraft  failed  to  represent  an  adequate  capability  to  deploy  general  purpose  forces 
within  desired  time  criteria.  By  1964,  before  the  advent  of  the  C-141,  the  entire 
airlift  force  could  provide  only  494  million  ton- miles  of  capacity  in  a  30-day  period. 
The  proposed  fleet  of  C- 141/C- 5  aircraft  was  abie  to  carry  three  times  this  amount, 
with  half  the  number  of  aircraft.  Air  Force  Review  of  the  C-5A  Program,  p.  5-2. 
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Statement  of  Secretary  McNamara  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  January  29,  1964,  quoted  in  McBride  and  Eales,  op.  cit.,  p.  106. 

*^Air  Force  Review  of  the  C-5A  Program,  p.  5-2. 
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airlift  capabilities  of  the  C-5/C-141  mix. 

As  the  war  in  Vietnam  began  to  absorb  the  airlift  resources  dedicated  to 
both  the  major  and  the  lesser  contingencies,  as  well  as  other  program  elements 
within  the  general  purpose  forces,  it  appeared  that  a  rapid  deployment  objective 
would  not  be  achieved  through  airlift  alone.  Moreover,  just  as  the  war  had  caused 
the  FDL  to  be  viewed  in  a  different  strategic  light,  so  did  it  affect  the  perceived 
need  for  rapid  deployment  by  airlift.  Operation  "Eagle  Thrust,"  the  airlift  of  the 
101st  Airmobile  Division  with  their  equipment  from  the  U.S.  to  Vietnam,  was 
accomplished  in  a  little  over  one  month  on  an  "accelerated,  but  not  an  emergency 
basis."*  Although  Vietnam  was  seen  as  a  limited  war,  it  was  a  war  with  staying 
power,  one  that  did  not  require  rapid  deployment  support.  However,  the  amount  of 
lift  that  the  war  was  consuming  was  enormous,  making  it  clear  by  1968  that  U.S. 
strategic  airlift  was  incapable  of  supporting  simultaneous  contingencies  envisioned 
under  the  "2-1/2  war"  strategic  concept.  In  1970  another  Congressional  panel  would 
determine  that  airlift  to  support  even  the  reduced  strategic  guidance  of  "1-1/2 
wars"  remained  questionable. 

To  what  extent  were  these  strategic  mobility  systems  supported  and 
acquired? 

According  to  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  the  United  States  would  maintain  its 
commitments,  but  would  act  on  American  interests.  In  terms  of  military  support, 
this  meant  that  increased  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  local  defense  with  the  allies’ 
own  ground  forces  doing  the  fighting,  supplied  and  supported  by  U.S.  air  and  naval 
units.  This  post-Vietnam  policy  of  military  retrenchment  without  political 


Klein,  op.  cit.,  p.  197.  "Operation  Eagle  Thrust"  (November-December 
1967)  was  the  largest  and  longest  single  airlift  in  Air  Force  history.  Over  10,000 
troops  and  nearly  5,400  tons  of  equipment  for  two  brigades  and  support  elements  of 
the  101st  division  were  transported  from  Fort  Campbell,  Kentucky  to  Bien 
Hoa/TanSonNhut,  Vietnam.  Total  sorties  included  369  C-141  and  22  C-133. 
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disengagement  contained  implications  for  the  systems  needed  to  support  a  rapid 
deployment  strategy.  Defense  Secretary  Laird  noted  that,  although  U.S.  rapid 
deployment  capabilities  were  substantial,  "Our  goal  is  to  minimize  the  need  for  such 
deployments  in  the  future— by  helping  our  allies  to  build  their  own  capabilities 
against  localized  aggression."* 

In  fact,  as  has  just  been  suggested,  U.S.  rapid  deployment  capabilities  in 
both  air  and  sealift  were  severely  constrained.  In  this  regard,  as  in  other  defense 
policy  issues,  the  Nixon  administration  was  forced  to  adjust  U.S.  rapid  deployment 
strategies  to  the  realities  of  the  existing  force  posture.  As  Mr.  Laird  suggested, 
under  the  Nixon  Doctrine  the  need  for  strategic  mobility  systems  was  considerably 
eased.  The  principal  missions  of  U.S.  strategic  mobility  now  became  the 
reinforcement  of  NATO/Europe  in  the  case  of  a  major  contingency,  and  the  rapid 
resupply  of  allied  armies  fighting  a  limited  conventional  war  with  indigenous  ground 
forces. 

Airlift  as  a  method  of  strategic  mobility  had  some  additional  attractions 
under  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  Opposition  to  the  war  in  Vietnam  had  been  extended  to 
other  U.S.  military  commitments  abroad,  as  the  FDL  debate  had  suggested. 
However,  a  substantial  airlift  capability  could  be  presented  as  a  force  multiplier,  as 
a  substitute  for  forward  deployments  and  bases.  The  ability  to  redeploy  troops  by 
airlift  meant,  in  some  interpretations  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  that  U.S.  overseas 
garrisons  could  be  reduced  without  a  commensurate  loss  in  the  perceived  ability  or 
willingness  of  the  U.S.  to  meet  its  treaty  commitments.  Thus  airlift  became  a 
rationale  for  retrenchment,  rather  than  rapid  deployment.  Additional,  but  limited, 
employment  concepts  of  air  mobility— CRAF  and  a  "bare  base"  capability— would  be 


Testimony  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  U.S.  Congress,  Senate, 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  for  FY  1972,  92nd  Congress,  1st  session 
(Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1971),  Part  1,  p.  136. 
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offered  as  assistance  to  the  apparently  neglected  role  of  airlift  in  support  of  rapid 
deployment  to  a  lesser  contingency. 

In  his  1969  testimony  to  the  Military  Airlift  Subcommittee,  Lt.  General 

George  S.  Boylan,  USAF,  linked  the  deterrent  contribution  of  a  rapid  deployment 

strategy,  retrenchment  under  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  and  a  continuing  need  for 

1  IS 

increased  airlift  capability. 

The  basic  concept  underlying  strategic  deployment  consideration  since 
1965  has  been  based  on  a  minimal  overseas  presence  coupled  with  the 
demonstrated  ability  to  move  appropriate  gound  or  air  forces  rapidly  to  actual 
or  potential  contingency  areas.  The  strategy  is  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
capability  for  rapid  deployment  of  combat  forces  is  a  part  of  our  deterrent 
posture  and  can  provide  an  effective  response  to  aggression,  and  that  an  early 
response  in  strength  can  minimize  the  intensity  of  the  conflict  ...  It  is  a 
credible  airlift  capability  that  will  reassure  our  allies  of  our  continuing 
commitment  to  their  cause  as  we  reduce  our  overseas  forces  as  announced  by 
the  President. 

According  to  General  Boylan,  the  Air  Force  was  equal  to  the  task.  He 
testified  to  the  Price  subcommittee  that  the  airlift  forces  of  the  1970s  would  be 

able  to  deliver  troops  and  equipment  to  any  point  in  the  world  as  rapidly  as 

119 

required. 

The  Air  Force  is  now  improving  its  mobility  and  capability  to  fight 
anywhere  in  the  world  by  using  newly  developed  lightweight  equipment  and 
shelters  to  better  utilize  the  rapid  mobility  potential  offered  by  the 
combination  of  the  C-5,  C- 141  and  CRAF.  The  combination  of  quick  reacting 
ground  and  air  forces  able  to  move  into  any  area  of  the  world  by  jet  aircraft  is 
a  significant  factor  to  be  considered  by  potential  aggressors. 

The  Price  committee,  despite  this  glowing  testimony,  was  far  less  sanguine 
regarding  the  ability  of  airlift  to  meet  U.S.  commitments  abroad.  The  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  Price  Report  on  strategic  airlift  requirements  versus 


1 1« 

Testimony  of  Lt.  General  George  S.  Boylan,  USAF,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  Programs  and  Resources,  to  the  Military  Airlift  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  (Price  Committee)  quoted  in  "America's  Strategic 
Airlift  Capability:  A  Risky  Calculation,"  Armed  Forces  Journal,  July  18,  1970. 
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capabilities  revealed  the  following.  ^ 

-The  revised  strategy  of  "1-1/2  wars"  required  an  airlift  force  of  at  least 
six  squadrons  of  C-5  aircraft,  and  14  squadrons  of  C-14Is. 

-The  3CS  study  known  as  "MOVECAP  70-74"  revealed  that  even  with  the 
six  squadrons  of  C-5s,  a  deficit  of  C-141s  would  exist  in  the  total  U.S.  capability  to 
meet  only  the  NATO  mobility  requirement.  Airlift  remaining  to  support  "other 
worldwide  demands"  would  be  severely  reduced  by  the  NATO  reinforcement  needs. 

-CRAF  was  not  a  substitute  for  military  airlift  capability,  but  a 
complementary  force,  and  possessed  no  outsize  cargo  capability: 

Without  this  outsize  airlift  capability,  the  rapid  deployment  of  certain 
types  of  Army  divisions  will  be  severely  restrained  and  the  time  required  to 
close  the  necessary  force  in  times  of  emergency  will  be  dangerously  extended 

•  •  • 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  extending  the  time  required  to  close  the 
necessary  military  force  is  a  risky  calculation  and  endangers  the  success  of  the 
NATO  contingency  operation  and  the  contingency  plans  for  Asia. 

In  assessing  U.S.  airlift  capability  to  meet  rapid  deployment  requirements, 
the  Price  committee  touched  on  a  number  of  issues,  including  the  acquisition  of  the 
C-5  aircraft,  the  ability  of  the  Air  Force  to  employ  air  power  under  austere 
conditions,  and  the  ability  of  the  CRAF  to  contribute  to  a  rapid  deployment 

strategy.  Each  of  these  areas  will  be  examined  briefly  in  the  remainder  of  this 

section.*^ 

The  proponents  of  the  C-5  argued  that  it  would  provide  the  ability  to 
deploy  fully-equipped  forces  to  any  spot  on  the  globe  with  only  a  day's  notice  and 

transport  time.  This  capability  for  swift  intervention  was  seen  as  a  facilitator  for 


1 20 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  Price  Committee  are 
recorded  verbatim  in  "America's  Strategic  Airlift  Capability." 

*^*The  civil-military  dispute  over  airlift  remained,  despite  the  ground 
broken  by  the  Rivers  committee  ten  years  earlier.  The  Price  panel  advocated 
limiting  the  use  of  the  C-5A  to  outsize  cargo  only,  thereby  eliminating  the  C-5 
from  routine  cargo  missions  that  could  then  be  contracted  to  commercial  carriers. 
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the  flexible  response  strategy  being  formulated  in  the  early  1960s,  and  would  give 

122 

the  United  States  a  "remote  presence"  in  any  limited  contingency,  anywhere.  In 

Congressional  testimony  as  early  as  1964,  the  C-5A  was  being  touted  as  a  suitable 

method  of  supporting  a  rapid  deployment  strategy.  Secretary  McNamara  noted 

123 

several  advantages  to  such  an  airlift  capability.  First,  over  one-third  of  the 
equipment  of  an  infantry  division  was  too  large  for  the  not-yet-operational  C-141. 
Moreover,  it  was  suspected  that  the  new  Army  air  assault  division  being  created 
would  pose  additional  outsize  cargo  problems  due  to  its  large  complement  of 
helicopters.  Because  this  division,  the  IQlst,  was  being  designed  for  a  rapid 
deployment  mission,  a  requirement  arose  for  an  aircraft  able  to  move  outsize  cargo 
to  forward  areas. 

The  Defense  Secretary  noted  that  this  operational  requirement  for  outsize 

cargo  mobility  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  the  cost  of  developing  a  new  aircraft. 

Preliminary  studies  suggested,  however,  that  not  only  could  this  large  transport 

carry  all  of  the  outsize  items  in  the  heavier  Army  divisions,  but  also  that  it  could  do 

so  economically.  In  pursuit  of  this  capability,  a  number  of  in-house  studies  were 

conducted  by  the  service  and  OSD  staffs,  and  by  the  Weapons  System  Evaluation 

Group.  These  studies  concluded,  by  the  following  year,  that  such  a  design  and 

operational  capability  were  achievable.  More  importan:  for  the  rapid  deployment 

concept,  the  studies  convinced  the  Defense  Department  decisionmakers  that  "unless 

troops  and  equipment  can  be  routinely  delivered  well  forward  in  the  theater  of 

124 

operations,  many  of  the  advantages  of  airlift  would  be  lost."  Thus,  from  its 
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See  Berkley  Rice,  The  C-5A  Scandal  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1971). 
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U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Hearings  on 
Military  Posture  and  H.R.  9637,  88th  Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.: 
USGPO,  1964),  pp.  7048,  7821. 
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Testimony  of  Robert  S.  McNamara,  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and  H.R.  4016,  89th  Congress,  1st 
session  (Washington,  D.C."  USGPO,  1965). 
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inception,  the  C-5A  was  closely  wedded  to  the  support  of  rapid  deployment  to  a 

125 

lesser  contingency.  The  design  concept  called  for  the  C-5A  to  carry  troops  and 
their  equipment,  with  little  advance  notice,  to  primitive  airfields  in  remote  areas 
under  austere  conditions. 

To  meet  these  requirements,  the  original  specifications  for  the  C-5A  were 

exceptionally  ambitious.  The  aircraft  was  to  be  large  enough  to  carry  outsize 

equipment  and  be  able  to  deliver  a  heavy  payload  over  long  distances  (5800  nautical 

miles)  without  refueling.  It  was  also  to  have  the  capability  of  landing  on  short  (4000 

feet)  unimproved  airfields,  able  to  "kneel"  for  fast  unloading,  able  to  airdrop 

materiel  and  paratroops,  and  to  conduct  these  operations  in  weather  conditions  of 
126 

minimum  visibility.  The  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  to  meet  these 

desirable  characteristics,  not  all  of  them  successful,  were  included  in  the  factors 

that  led  to  the  C-5As  reputation  as  a  system  plagued  by  excessive  cost  overruns  and, 

ultimately,  to  a  buy  of  the  aircraft  considerably  short  of  the  force  projected  as 

127 

necessary  to  support  the  declared  strategy. 

The  C-5A  program  became  a  cause  celebre  for  critics  of  defense  spending 
rather  than,  like  the  FDL,  critics  of  a  rapid  deployment  strategy.  Not  that  the  C- 
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Size  of  the  design  was  not  a  technical  problem:  Boeing  had  the  747 
design  by  1963.  But  to  put  such  an  aircraft  into  austere  environments  was 
extremely  ambitious  technically.  See  Robert  Art,  "Why  We  Overspend  and 
Underaccomplish,"  op.  cit. 


Testimony  of  Robert  S.  McNamara,  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and 
H.R.  9240,  p.  938.  See  also  F.  Theodore  Helmer,  "Management  Innovations  in 
System  Acquisition,"  in  Endicott  and  Stafford,  eds.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  276-285. 
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The  C-5A  was  certainly  the  best  documented  cost  overrun  in  systems 
acquisition  history,  owing  to  newly  instituted  costing  procedures  and  techniques  like 
"total  package  procurement."  While  not  pretending  to  defend  cost  overruns, 
Enthoven  and  Smith  pointed  out  that  1)  a  cost  increase  of  6096  would  be  judged 
successful  by  pre-1961  standards,  2)  cost  increases  of  60%  are  not  unique  to  the 
Defense  Department,  and  3)  an  excess  of  actual  cost  over  contract  cost  does  not 
equate  to  excess  cost  over  "should  cost,"  or  the  actual  worth  of  the  system.  See 
How  Much  is  Enough?,  pp.  239-240. 
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5A  was  immune  to  such  anti-intervention  complaints,  but  these  strategic  arguments 
were  not  nearly  as  strident  nor  as  effective  against  the  C-5A  as  they  were  against 
the  FDL.  The  reduction  in  the  total  buy  of  what  was  originally  intended  to  be  six 
squadrons  of  C-5As  (120  aircraft)  to  four  squadrons  (SI  aircraft)  was  predominantly 
a  reaction  against  the  growth  in  the  cost  of  the  program,  and  was  not  motivated  by 
fears  of  extending  U.S.  defense  commitments. 

Given  the  manner  in  which  the  mission  of  the  C-5A  was  first 

characterized,  the  simultaneous  opposition  to  the  FDL  program,  and  the  growing 

disenchantment  of  the  public  with  the  Vietnam  war,  this  lack  of  opposition  on  a 

strategic  basis  is  somewhat  surprising.  When  the  first  C-5A  was  rolled  out  of  the 

Lockheed  plant  in  Georgia  in  March  1968,  President  Johnson  declared,  "For  the  first 

time,  our  fighting  men  will  be  able  to  travel  with  their  equipment  to  any  spot  on  the 

globe  where  we  might  be  forced  to  stand  .  .  ."  Then  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 

Harold  Brown  spoke  in  similar  terms  regarding  the  C-5A's  role  in  supporting  a 

1  29 

strategy  of  rapid  deployment. 

For  the  first  time  we  will  be  able  to  airlift  a  regular  infantry  division 
anywhere  in  the  world  using  approximately  500  C-141  flights,  primarily  for 
troops,  and  270  C-5A  flights  to  lift  the  equipment.  With  our  programmed  airlift 
force,  we  could  take  the  first  brigade  of  such  a  division  from  the  mid-United 
States  to  the  Far  East  in  less  than  five  days,  and  the  entire  division  in  about  ten 
days. 

In  the  Senate  debate  of  1969  that  led  to  the  decision  to  reduce  the  FY  1970 
C-5A  buy  from  33  to  23,  thereby  halting  the  program  at  a  total  of  81  aircraft, 
objections  to  these  global  strategies  of  rapid  deployment  remained  muted. 
However,  there  was  an  ironic  twist  to  Senate  support  for  the  C-5A.  The  C-5A, 
under  the  rationale  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  was  seen  as  a  system  that  would  allow 
the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  overseas  bases,  and  substitute  for  those  bases  a 

i  pi 

Quoted  in  Klein,  op.  cit.,  p.  200. 

129Ibid.,  p.  201. 
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method  of  rapid  deployment. 

Thus  Senator  Symington  argued  for  the  C-5A  based  on  the  concept  of 
"remote  presence"  as  a  guideline  for  U.S.  defense  policy.  He  urged  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  U.S.  military  bases  abroad,  to  be  replaced  by  a  "massive  airlift" 
capability,  embodied  in  the  C-5A,  that  could  move  U.S.  forces  quickly  to  wherever 
they  were  needed.  Senator  Talmadge  agreed  with  this  interpretation  of  the  C-5A's 
utility,  which  seemed  to  guarantee  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  to  intervene  when  required 
without  the  political  and  economic  costs  of  stationing  U.S.  troops  abroad.  ^ 

If  we  can  have  an  air  capacity  with  the  mobility  to  transport  thousands  of 
troops  to  any  part  of  the  world  within  a  matter  of  hours,  together  with  their 
equipment,  it  will  give  us  a  military  presence  which  will  be  just  as  adequate  as 
having  these  troops  stationed  there  all  the  time. 

In  this  respect,  Senator  Russell's  opposition  to  the  FDL  and  his  support  for 
the  C-5A  appears  more  coherent.  The  C-5A  was  increasingly  seen,  in  an  era  of 
defense  retrenchment,  as  a  means  of  redeploying  U.S.  troops  from  Europe  as  well  as 
Southeast  Asia.  However,  this  ability  and  willingness  to  retreat  from  overseas 
garrisons  should  not  mean  or  convey  a  reluctance  to  send  them  back  when  U.S.  vital 
interests  were  threatened.  Therefore,  Russell  argued  that  those  who  "really  mean 
it"  when  they  argued  for  troop  reductions  abroad  were  obliged  to  support 
appropriations  for  increased  strategic  airlift,  because  "you  are  not  going  to  bring 
them  home  until  you  have  some  means  to  send  them  back."^* 

Russell's  "alternative"  arguments  against  the  FDL  were  wielded  against  the 
C-5A  by  Senator  Fulbright.  In  earlier  y-  srings  of  the  7oint  Economic  Committee, 
Fulbright  warned  that  the  possession  of  a  greater  airlift  capability  might  tempt  the 
United  States  to  project  military  power  to  areas  in  which  armed  force  was  likely  to 


*^For  the  most  part,  the  Senate  debate  on  the  C-5A  was  conducted  from 
September  3  to  September  9,  1969.  See  the  Congressional  Record  for  those  dates, 
S10065  to  S10329. 
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be  ineffective,  inappropriate  and  counter-productive.  On  the  Senate  floor  during 

the  debate,  Senator  Fulbright  was  willing  to  recognize  that  the  C-5A,  by  itself,  did 

not  represent  a  commitment  to  use  force  in  any  contingency.  However,  it 

represented  to  him  "a  significant  new  facility  for  the  making  of  new  commitments 

133 

in  the  hands  of  the  executive.” 

Despite  the  application  of  these  FDL-like  arguments,  implying  the  C-5A 

would  increase  the  likelihood  of  foreign  policy  commitment  and  defense  policy 

involvement,  the  significant  opposition  to  the  aircraft  remained  based  on  cost  and 

contracting  procedures  issues.  An  underlying  assumption  regarding  the  need  for 

1 34 

enhanced  airlift  capacity  was  preserved  throughout  the  debate. 

Mr.  Symington:  T  appreciate  the  dialog  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
about  the  C-5A,  because  1  know  he  is  not  against  the  C-5A  as  such;  he  is  merely 
questioning  the  number  of  C-5As  that  should  be  built.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Proxmire:  That  is  correct. 

Even  with  this  prevailing  presumption  of  the  need  for  the  C-5A,  the  opposition  to 
the  cost  escalation  of  the  program  was  strong  enough  to  reduce  the  total  fleet 
procured  from  the  original  six  squadrons  programmed  in  the  first  formulation  of  the 

135 

combineo  mix  of  rapid  deployment  systems  to  four  squadrons.  Thus  the  C-5A 
was  added  to  the  growing  list  of  strategic  mobility  systems  the  Congress  was 
unwilling  to  support. 

What  was  the  impact  of  these  strategic  mobility  systems  on  the  capability 
of  U.S.  forces  to  deploy  rapidly  to  a  limited  contingency? 
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U.S.  Congress,  Hearings  of  the  Ooint  Economic  Committee  (Washington, 
D.C.:  USGPO,  1969),  Part  I,  p.  116. 
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Congressional  Record,  September  9,  1969.  also  see  Rice,  p.  123  and 
Klein,  p.  207. 
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See  Senator  Proxmire's  criticism  of  the  procurement  procedures  for  the 
C-5A  in  the  Congressional  Record,  August  13,  1969,  S-9972-81. 

*^New  York  Times,  November  15,  1 96  ),  p.  1. 
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The  implications  of  this  reduction  were  unclear  owing  to  differing 

interpretations  of  the  total  force  required,  and  the  tendency  to  concentrate  on  force 

planning  in  support  of  the  major  contingency  in  Europe  or  Asia  at  the  expense  of  a 

lesser  contingency.  Secretary  Laird  told  two  Congressional  committees  in  1970  that 

the  smaller  authorized  number  of  C-5As  would  still  be  "sufficient  to  meet  our  basic 

1 36 

needs  for  intertheater  airlift  movement."  However,  a  divergence  of  views 
existed  among  interpretations  of  "basic"  and  "adequate"  force  levels  to  meet  the 
requirement  for  rapid  deployment. 

The  Air  Force  position,  supported  by  Representative  Price  and  his 
subcommittee,  called  for  the  acquisition  of  two  additional  squadrons  of  C-5As. 
Based  on  the  assumption  of  the  time  to  close  the  force,  the  amount  of  surface  lift 
readily  available,  and  the  adequacy  of  strategic  warning,  calculations  by  the  JCS 
and  the  Air  Staff  in  1970  reinforced  the  requirement  for  a  96  UE  (unit  equiped) 
force  of  C-5As.  The  driving  factor  behind  this  force  generation  was  the  need  to 
close  the  outsize  cargo  in  an  objective  area  at  the  same  pace  as  the  bulk  cargo  and 
the  troops  carried  by  the  C-141s  and  the  CRAF.  Regardless  of  destination,  the 
outsize  cargo  for  a  mechanized  division  required  84  C-5As,  while  an  armored 
division  needed  97  C-5As.  From  the  analysis  it  was  concluded  that  the  buy  of  only 
81  aircraft  was  insufficient  to  support  the  strategy  of  "1-1/2  wars"  or  a  policy  of 
rapid  deployment. ^ 

In  contrast,  an  OSD/Systems  Analysis  report  issued  in  3une  1969,  "Major 
Program  Memorandum  for  Strategic  Mobility  Forces,"  in  a  projection  of  support 
systems  required  over  the  next  five  years,  challenged  the  Air  Force  position.  This 
analysis  concluded  that  a  three-squadron  force  (58  aircraft)  of  C-5As,  plus  other  air 


^Quoted  in  Donald  W. 
Management,  April  1970. 
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and  sea  transport,  would  prove  sufficient  to  support  both  a  major  and  a  lesser 

contingency.  This  cost-effectiveness  study  concluded  that  the  C-5A  was  so  costly 

to  build  and  operate,  it  could  be  justified  only  on  the  amount  of  time  saved  as  its 

contribution  to  the  rapid  deployment  of  forces.  Therefore,  the  C-5A  should  be  used 

only  for  outsized  cargo,  and  only  during  the  first  ten  days  of  the  conflict.  After 

that,  the  criterion  of  urgency  would  have  diminished  significantly,  and  the  C-141s 

and  sealift  could  accomplish  the  task  in  a  more  cost-effective  manner.  Moreover, 

the  Army's  ability  to  mobilize  its  manpower  was  so  limited  that  it  could  not  use 

more  than  58  aircraft  per  day  for  the  first  ten  days;  hence  any  greater  acquisition  of 

138 

C-5As  was  unnecessary  and  uneconomic:  it  yielded  diminishing  returns. 

Although  the  Air  Force  appeared  resigned  to  the  reduced  buy  of  81  C-5As, 
and  refrained  from  further  procurement  requests  for  the  system  in  the  FY  1971 
budget,  General  Boylan's  testimony  before  the  airlift  panel  made  it  clear  that  such  a 
limited  force  would  eliminate  the  capability  to  conduct  rapid  deployment  airlift 

operations  to  a  lesser  contingency  simultaneously  with  a  major  reinforcement  effort 

139  . 

to  Europe.  "Air  Force  analyses  indicate  that,  in  a  contingency  requiring  a  major 

reinforcement  of  NATO  Europe,  our  entire  military  airlift  force  would  be  needed  to 

meet  the  movement  demands  of  the  first  30  days."  With  4-1/2  squadrons 

programmed  to  meet  the  demands  arising  from  a  NATO  contingency,  it  appeared 

that  the  limited  contingency,  for  which  the  C-5A  was  ostensibly  designed,  would  be 

left  without  adequate  airlift. 

A  number  of  factors  coalesced  to  encourage  the  Air  Force  to  seek 
alternative  methods  of  deploying  air  power  to  meet  a  limited  contingency.  The  lack 
of  fast  sealift,  apparently  made  permanent  by  the  Congressional  failure  to  fund  the 
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See  Rice,  op.  cit.,  and  Klein,  pp.  207-208. 
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Quoted  in  "America's  Strategic  Airliit  Capability." 
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FDL,  had  shifted  the  responsibility  of  supporting  the  rapid  deployment  mission  to 
airlift.  However,  the  C-5A  fleet  was  limited  in  numbers  due  to  the  cost  escalation 
of  the  program,  and  had  encountered  technical  barriers  to  its  limited  war 
specifications.  In  addition,  the  C-5A  appeared  to  be  justified  primarily  in  its  role  of 
NATO  reinforcement— partially  owing  to  the  anticipated  troop  withdrawals— rather 
than  the  projection  of  U.S.  military  power  to  the  third  world.  Finally,  the  demise  of 
Strike  Command,  the  priority  of  the  tactical  mission,  and  an  organizational  interest 
in  assuring  an  Air  Force  combat  mission  in  deploying  to  the  lesser  contingency 
encouraged  an  alternative  approach.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  Air  Force  began  to  devote  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  a  so-called  bare  base 
capability. 

Under  the  bare  base  deployment  concept,  the  Air  Force  would  acquire  the 
capability  to  convert  quickly  an  unimproved  or  abandoned  airstrip  in  a  remote  area 
to  a  fighter  base  capable  of  conducting  combat  operations  and  receiving  resupply  by 
air.1<>0  This  concept  was  probably  born  in  the  early  1960s  in  response  to  tactical 
deployments  during  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  However,  subsequent  planning  and 
exercises  confirmed  that  supporting  sustained  combat  operations  in  remote  areas 
would  require  a  major  logistics  effort.  By  1965,  this  limited  experience  in  the  bare 

base  concept  led  to  an  authorization  for  TAC  to  prepare  an  air- transportable 

.  141 

equipment  package  that  contained  essential  items  for  air  base  operations. 

The  development  of  a  credible  bare  base  concept  began  in  1966  with  the 
awarding  of  a  contract  to  the  Boeing  Corporation  for  a  set  of  air  transportable 
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For  planning  purposes,  a  "bare  base"  was  defined  as  an  airfield  having 
one  or  more  runways,  taxiways,  a  parking  ramp  and  potable  water,  but  without  any 
additional  support  facilities. 

141 

Like  their  sea-based  cousins,  the  FFDs,  these  supply  packages  were 
quickly  absorbed  during  the  initial  stages  of  U.S.  force  deployments  to  Vietnam. 
History  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command,  1965  (Washington,  D.C.:  Office  of  Air  Force 
HlStory;  l«3rpprS3S-3Kfc'. - - 
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containers.  It  was  this  new  capability  that  led  General  Boyian  to  testify  on  the  new 
rapid  deployment  capability  permitted  by  "lightweight  equipment  and  shelters."  By 
1967  the  first  series  of  Air  Force  directives  was  issued  defining  reaction  standards 
for  U.S.  Air  Force  units  under  Strike  Command  tasking.  However,  it  remained 
unclear  whether  bare  base  support  equipment  would  be  organic  to  the  deploying 
fighter  squadrons,  or  be  prepositioned.  This  question  stemmed  from  the  continuing 
question  of  a  scenario-specific  lesser  contingency,  as  well  as  organizational 
interests.  Like  any  method  of  rapid  deployment,  the  bare  base  concept  could  be 
improved  significantly  in  terms  of  cost  and  time  through  the  prepositioning  of  supply 
kits  in  the  region  for  deployment.  But  the  prestocking  of  supplies  in  a  particular 
area  surrendered  the  flexibility  that  the  bare  base  concept  was  to  provide. 

The  bare  base  concept  began  to  take  on  increased  importance  in  support  of 
the  lesser  contingency  as  U.S.  presence  overseas  was  reduced,  as  the  Middle  East 
became  an  area  of  increased  U.S.  interest  and  responsibility,  and  as  Strike 
Command's  rapid  deployment  capability  continued  to  wane.  A  major  exercise  of  the 
bare  base  concept  calied  "Coronet  Bare"  was  conducted  in  Octooer  1969  to 
determine  the  viability  of  conducting  combat  operations  under  austere  conditions 
similar  to  those  that  might  be  encountered  in  a  limited  contingency  in  the  Middle 
East,  Although  the  exercise  revealed  shortcomings  in  the  ability  of  the  tasked  units 
to  meet  the  time  criteria  levied  by  the  Strike  Command,  the  exercise  was  judged 
successful  in  terms  of  its  ability  to  sustain  combat  operations  at  a  bare  base.*^  As 
a  result  of  this  exercise  and  a  subsequent  program  evaluation,  one  tactical  fighter 
squadron  was  directed  to  attain  operational  capability  for  mobilization  and  bare 
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See  "U.S.  Developing  Instant  Air  Bases,"  New  York  Times,  November  1. 

1970,  p.  1. 
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"Coronet  Bare"  Final  Report,  Bare  Base  Evaluation,  14-28  October  1969 
(Eglin  AFB,  FL:  USAF  Tactical  Weapons  Center,  1969). 
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"■  base  operation  by  FY  1972.  Thus  as  the  Strike  Command  withered  away,  the  Air 

Force  looked  to  this  new  method  of  rapid  deployment  of  tactical  forces  as  an 

attempt  to  combine  the  swiftness  of  the  old  CASF  concept  with  the  sustainability  of 

144 

an  air-transportabie  support  package. 

The  original  bargain  between  the  U.S.  government  and  the  civilian  air 

carriers  to  establish  a  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  was  struck  in  1951.  That  agreement 

was  updated  in  a  CRAF-DoD  memorandum  in  September  1963  that  provided  for  the 

calling  of  the  airlines  into  government  service,  under  prescribed  conditions  and  with 

the  approval,  depending  on  the  seriousness  of  the  contingent  and  the  amount  of 
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support  required,  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  President.  Throughout  the 
duration  of  that  agreement,  an  official  call-up  of  civilian  aircraft  has  never  been 
required,  as  the  commercial  airlines,  particularly  during  the  Vietnam  war,  have  been 
»  responsive  to  DoD  without  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  airlift  emergency. 

!  CRAF  is  extremely  valuable  in  the  rapid  movement  of  people,  but  lacks 

certain  characteristics  essential  for  the  rapid  deployment  of  forces  to  a  lesser 
contingency.  Testimony  before  the  House  Airlift  Subcommittee  indicated  that  no 
CRAF  aircraft  had  the  outsize  cargo  capability  to  assist  in  the  deployment  of  an 
'  Army  division.  Moreover,  despite  the  subcommittee’s  recommendation  that  DoD 

offer  an  incentive  for  the  commercial  carriers  to  invest  in  the  type  of  aircraft  that 
could  meet  military  transport  requirements,  without  a  commercial  need  for  an 
outsize  cargo  capability,  that  suggestion  appeared  unlikely  to  meet  with  a  favorable 
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There  are  three  stages  of  required  civilian  participation  under  the 
CRAF  agreement.  Stage  I  is  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  support 
counterinsurgency  or  local  wars.  Stage  II  is  approved  by  the  President  for  limited 
wars,  while  Stage  III  also  calls  for  Presidential  approval  and  full  mobilization  under 
general  war  conditions.  A  declared  airlift  emergency  need  not  be  related  to  a 
national  state  of  alert,  but  only  defines  a  situation  in  which  the  airlift  demand 
exceeds  the  existing  military  capability. 
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response. 

In  addition,  the  Air  Force  pointed  out  the  need  to  recognize  the  limitation 

of  CRAF's  application  to  the  limited  contingency  environment:  civilian  aircrews 

could  not  be  required  to  fly  in  a  combat  situation,  and  normal  CRAF  operations 

required  secure,  rear-area  offload  bases.  Yet  DoD  studies  showed  that  the 

advantages  of  rapid  deployment  offered  by  airlift  were  offset  if  the  troops  and 

equipment  could  not  be  delivered  to  the  forward  areas.  Thus  CRAF  labored  under 

endemic  handicaps,  particularly  with  regard  to  support  for  the  lesser 
146 

contingency. 

The  strictest  test  of  U.S.  airlift  capacity  during  this  period  came,  fittingly, 

under  the  Nixon  Doctrine,  with  a  massive  resupply  effort  to  a  friendly  government. 

On  October  12,  1973,  President  Nixon  ordered  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  begin  an 

immediate  airlift  of  supplies  to  Israel  using  military  aircraft.  The  airlift  began  a 
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day  after  the  order,  and  ended  one  month  later.  The  rapid  deployment  lessons 
learned  from  this  experience  were  drawn  by  Secretary  Schlesinger  in  his  posture 
statements  of  1974  and  1975. 

The  first  lesson  concerned  the  Soviet  willingness  and  capability  to 
intervene  in  the  Middle  East.  The  expansion  of  Soviet  airlift  capacity  and  airborne 
forces  resulted  in  a  modest,  yet  previously  unrecognized  intervention  capability. 
The  reported  movement  of  13  Russian  transport  aircraft  and  the  alerting  of  Soviet 
airborne  forces  during  the  brief  superpower  confrontation  suggested  the  need  to 
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Testimony  to  the  Price  Committee  quoted  in  "America's  Strategic 
Airlift  Capability." 
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United  States  General  Accounting  Office,  "Airlift  Operations  During 
the  1973  Mid-East  War"  (Washington,  D.C.:  USGPO,  1975),  p.  1.  During  the 
resupply  effort,  MAC  delivered  22,497  tons  of  cargo  to  Israel. 
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bolster  U.S.  counter-intervention  capability.  Therefore  the  Defense  Secretary 
called  in  1974  for  the  enhancement  of  U.S.  airlift  in  order  to  "accelerate  the 
deployment  of  our  forces."  One  of  these  enhancement  methods  was  to  "stretch"  the 
C-141  and  modify  it  for  refueling  in-flight.  A  second  proposal  was  to  replace  the  C- 
5A  tanker,  the  C-135,  with  a  new  wide-bodied  jet  modified  to  serve  as  either  a 
cargo  aircraft  or  a  refueler,  thereby  allowing  long-range  operations  without  relying 
on  foreign  bases.  A  third  measure  proposed  a  new  tactical  transport  (AMST) 
capable  of  landing  on  very  short  and  unimproved  fields  under  combat  conditions. 

The  implementation  of  these  proposals  was  delayed  considerably  owing  to 
Congressional  questions  of  need  and  system  effectiveness.*^  In  addition,  despite 
the  Defense  Secretary's  requests  for  airlift  enhancement,  airlift  specifically 
allocated  to  the  lesser  contingency  continued  to  be  de-eraphasi^ed.  Schlesinger's 
theory  was  if  the  airlift  forces  were  prenared  to  support  the  major  contingency, 
they  would  also  perform  well  in  the  "off-design"  case— as  they  had  in  the  resupply  of 
Israel.151 

Thus  in  the  Defense  Secretary's  1975  Posture  Statement  the  focus  for 
strategic  mobility  through  airlift  was  again  on  the  need  for  the  rapid  reinforcement 
of  U.S.  troops  in  Europe,  not  on  the  rapid  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  from  the 
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See  Drew  Middleton,  "Big  Soviet  Airlift  Capability  Altering  the  Power 
Balance,"  New  York  Times,  October  26,  1973,  p.  22,  and  Charles  W.  Corddry,  "US 
Alert  Works,"  Baltimore  Sun,  October  26,  1973,  p.  1. 
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Drew  Middleton,  "US  Strategic  Airlift  has  Growing  Role,"  New  York 
Times,  November  15,  1975,  p.  9. 
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In  1976  the  Senate  Armed  Service  Committee,  concerned  with  an 
apparent  lack  of  coordiantion  among  these  enhancement  alternatives,  directed  the 
DoD  to  undertake  a  thorough  review  of  these  requirements.  A  summary  of  the  JCS 
study  is  included  in  The  Posture  of  Military  Airlift,  95th  Congress,  1st  session 
(Washington,  D.C.s  US(SPO,  1977),  pp.  25-44. 

151DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1975),  p.  95. 
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CONUS  to  a  lesser  contingency  elsewhere. 

Despite  all  the  uncertainties,  if  we  have  the  capability  to  move,  on  the 
average,  10,000  tons  a  day  in  wide-bodied  aircraft  over  a  distance  of  about  4000 
nautical  miles,  without  dependence  on  intermediate  bases,  we  should  be  able  to 
meet  most  of  the  demands  on  our  strategic  airlift. 

Although  an  airlift  with  this  capacity  could  adequately  support  the  time-phased 

deployment  schedule  for  resupply  and  reinforcement  to  NATO,  it  was  unlikely  that 

these  criteria  would  provide  for  rapid  and  sustained  airlift  to  a  lesser  contingency, 

whether  the  case  existed  simultaneously,  or  if  it  occurred  in  a  distant  region,  such 
! 

as  the  Persian  Gulf.1 

Thus,  by  the  end  of  the  Nixon/Ford  administration,  the  strategy  of  rapid 
deployment  had  not  been  measurably  enhanced  by  a  reliance  on  the  method  of 
strategic  airlift.  Like  the  other  general  purpose  forces  after  Vietnam,  the  focus  on 
strategic  air  mobility  was  on  the  major  contingency  in  Europe,  with  little  separate 
effort  channeled  to  capabilities  devoted  to  a  limited  contingency.  Without  rapid 
sealift  the  requirement  for  quick  deployment  of  U.S.  forces  depended  on  airlift.  But 
the  reduced  buy  of  the  C-5A,  operational  constraints  on  that  aircraft,  and  inherent 
limitations  in  the  bate  base  and  CRAF  concepts  strained  severely  a  realistic 
strategy  of  rapidly  deploying  U.S.  ground  forces  to  a  limited  contingency.  When  the 
Carter  administration  recognized  the  need  for  such  a  capability,  and  searched  for 
mobility  systems  in  support  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force,  the  U.S.  strategic 
mobility  capacity  would  be,  once  again,  judged  insufficient. 
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Some  of  the  factors  which  made  the  airlift  equation  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
more  difficult  to  solve  included  the  extra  distance,  the  lack  of  enroute  bases, 
utilization  and  sortie  rate  calculations,  problems  with  overflight  rights  and  access  to 
facilities  in  the  region,  and  the  lack  of  refueling  in-flight  capability  for  the  C-141, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  proficiency  for  C-5A  crews  in  in-flight  refueling,  as  evidenced 
by  the  1973  Israeli  airlift. 
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Mobility  Systems  for  Rapid  Deployment  Forces,  1977-1980 

The  preceding  chapter  suggested  that  the  need  for  rapid  deployment 
forces,  and  therefore  for  the  strategic  mobility  systems  in  their  support,  were  not 
considered  high  priority  items  in  the  early  defense  budgets  structured  by  the  Carter 
administration.  Airlift  and  sealift  enhancement  programs  included  in  these  budgets 
were  normally  NATO-oriented  policies  carried  over  from  previous  administrations. 
Defense  programs  that  did  not  contribute  directly  to  the  strengthening  of  U.S. 
forces  earmarked  to  fight  in  Europe  were  generally  regarded  as  being  of  secondary 
strategic  interest,  and  were  funded  accordingly.  This  NATO  emphasis  limited,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  support  systems  advocated  to  transport  a  limited  contingency 
force  from  early  1977  until  the  events  in  Iran,  Cuba  and  Afghanistan  in  1979. 

Strategic  mobility  programs  considered  during  this  period  were  marked  by 

attitudes  of  fiscal  austerity  and  a  willingness  to  fund  only  those  programs  clearly  in 

support  of  a  major  military  effort.  A  RAND  study  completed  in  March  1977, 

"Strategic  Mobilty  Alternatives  for  the  1980s"  examined  only  the  systems  required 

to  reinforce  U.S.  troops  committed  to  NATO.  In  the  process  of  projecting  the  airlift 

mix  of  C-5As,  C-141s  and  the  CRAF  required  to  meet  U.S.  needs  in  the  coming 

decade,  the  report  concluded  that  meeting  the  requirements  of  NATO  reinforcement 
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would  "provide  a  capability  adequate  to  serve  most  other  conceivable  needs." 

A  1978  UCS  study  of  the  resources  available  for  strategic  mobility, 
"Strategic  Mobility  Requirements  and  Programs— 1982,"  examined  the  capabilities  of 
the  existing  systems  and  suggested  that  requirements  for  simultaneous  deployments 
to  contingencies  in  separate  theaters  could  not  be  met.  However,  a  Government 
Accounting  Office  evaluation  of  this  study,  while  acknowledging  that  the  JCS 
document  represented  a  comprehensive  examination  of  strategic  mobility 
requirements  and  programs,  questioned  the  budgetary  justification  for  increased 

13<>The  study  was  RAND  194 1/11- AF,  March  1977,  quoted  in  Westhoff  and 
Stouffer,  op.  cit. 
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strategic  mobility  expenditures.*^ 

In  another  respect,  this  concentration  on  the  need  for  adequate  tegic 
support  systems  for  European  deployment  served  to  highlight  the  s;  ;nificant 
shortfalls  in  strategic  lift  and  to  urge  continuation  of  air  and  sealift  enhancement 
programs.  Because  mobility  systems  were,  by  their  nature,  considered  flexible  and 
fungible,  these  ongoing  initiatives  also  improved,  to  some  extent,  capability  to 
deploy  rapidly  a  limited  contingency  force. 

What  strategic  mobility  systems  were  proposed  in  support  of  a  rapid 
deployment  strategy?  To  what  extent  were  these  systems  dedicated  to  a  lesser 
contingency? 

One  of  the  catalysts  to  this  process  of  growing  concern  with  the  adequacy 
of  strategic  lift  was  a  government-wide,  war-mobilization  command-post  exercise 
code-named  "Nifty  Nugget."  While  not  an  actual  mobilization,  Nifty  Nugget, 
conducted  in  October  1978,  was  "the  most  comprehensive  simulation  of  national 
mobilization  ever  attempted."  The  scenario  for  the  exercise  called  for  a  thirty  day 
period  of  preparation  and  mobilization  for  an  all-out  conventional  war  against  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  Europe.  Although  NATO-oriented,  the  lessons  learned  from  this 
exercise  had  implications  for  needed  improvements  in  mobility  support  systems  that 
extended  beyond  a  U.S.  capability  to  meet  only  the  major  contingency. 

The  chronology,  events  and  results  of  Nifty  Nugget,  although  both 
interesting  and  revealing,  are  best  left  to  other  studies  and  reports.*^  Most 


See  Walter  R.  Shope,  "The  Lessons  of  Nifty  Nugget,"  Defense  80 
(December  1980),  pp.  14-22,  and  John  3.  Fialka,  "The  Grim  Lessons  of  Nifty 
Nugget,"  Army  (April  1980),  p.  40.  Shope  notes  that  one  of  the  most  significant 
discoveries  in  the  course  of  the  exercise  was  the  separation  between  operational 
contingency  planning  and  resource  allocation.  Haika  concentrates  on  the  results, 
specifically  the  reforms  and  shortfalls.  See  also  U.S.  Department  of  Defense,  "An 
Evaluation  Report  on  Mobilization  and  Deployment  Capability  Based  on  Exercise 
Nifty  Nugget-78"  (Washington,  D.C.:  DoD,  June  30,  1980). 
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important  here  is  the  impetus  provided  by  the  exercise  to  several  ongoing  efforts  to 

enhance  U.S.  lift  capabilities,  and  a  heightened  perception  of  the  importance  of 

these  systems  in  conducting  any  conventional  war.  Although  it  is  not  possible  to 

draw  a  direct  cause  and  effect  relationship  between  the  outcome  of  Nifty  Nugget 

and  the  support  or  proposal  for  certain  mobility  programs,  it  seems  clear  that  a  good 

deal  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  strategic  mobility  within  the  Carter  administration 

first  stemmed  from  an  analysis  of  this  exercise.  For  example: 

-A  new  agency,  the  Joint  Deployment  Agency  (JDA)  was  established  to 

revise  and  amend  existing  JCS  mobility  plans.  The  purpose  of  this  agency  is  to 

forecast  mobility  requirements  for  possible  contingencies  and  to  make  realistic 

estimates  of  scenario  air  and  sealift  needs.  The  3D  A,  according  to  its  mission 

statement,  is  the  centralized  coordinator  for  land,  sea  and  airlift  for  the  planning 

and  movement  of  forces,  equipment  and  supplies  in  support  of  contingency 
157 

operations. 

-An  interagency  group  was  formed  within  the  National  Security  Council  to 
coordinate  requests  and  correct  flaws  in  the  existing  mobility  plans  of  civilian 
government  agencies  while,  at  the  Department  of  Defense,  mobilization  and 
deployment  study  groups  processed  budgetary  changes  and  proposals  in  existing 
mobility  programs. 

-Propositioning  measures  were  given  greater  emphasis.  The  POMCUS 

program  in  Europe  was  extended,  raising  to  six  the  number  of  division  sets  to  be 
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prepositioned  for  NATO  reinforcement.  The  need  for  prepositioning  was  also 
seen  as  necessary  in  preparation  for  a  lesser  contingency,  although  land-based 


*37Fact  Sheet,  "The  Joint  Deployment  Agency"  (MacDill  AFB:  Public 
Affairs  Office,  January  1981),  p.  1. 

l58The  POMCUS  program  for  divisions  5  and  6  was  not  funded  by  Congress 
in  FY  1982,  but  was  included  again  by  the  Reagan  administration  in  the  FY  1983 
defense  budget. 
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prepositioning  appeared  inappropriate.  POMCUS,  unlike  other  strategic  mobility 
initiatives  that  could  enhance  non-NATO  deDloyments,  was  judged  counter¬ 
productive  to  a  capability  to  deploy  to  a  lesser  contingency.  Secretary  Brown  noted 

that  DoD  was  "carefully  monitoring  the  impact  of  establishing  additional  POMCUS 

i  59 

on  the  availability  of  equipment  for  other  purposes."  The  requirement  to 
preposition  additional  equipment  in  Europe  was  likely  to  exacerbate  existing 
shortages,  and  reduce  the  readiness  of  forces  that  might  be  deployed  to  a  non-NATO 
contingency. 

-A  series  of  sealift  enhancement  measures  were  encouraged,  including 
funds  for  increasing  the  size  of  the  Ready  Reserve  Fleet  from  14  to  34  ships,  and 
the  initiation  of  a  search  to  acquire  a  fleet  of  modern  cargo  ships  for  rapid 
deployment  by  sea. 

-Airlift  enhancement  programs  were  promoted,  including  the  C-141B 
stretch/refueling  modification,  C-5A  and  C-141  utilization  rate  increases,  and 
CRAF  enhancement.  However,  these  measures  continued  to  be  characterized  by  a 
lack  of  urgency  and  a  NATO  orientation.  The  CRAF  program  in  1979  shifted 
emphasis  from  the  modification  of  existing  aircraft  that  increased  military  cargo 
capability  to  the  incorporation  of  these  outsize-cargo  modifications  during  aircraft 
production.  While  cost-effective,  this  alteration  in  the  approach  to  CRAF 
enhancement  considerably  delayed  a  rapid  deployment  capability  that,  for  the  lesser 
contingency  particularly,  was  already  seriously  constrained.1^  The  planned 
procurement  of  the  Advanced  Tanker  Cargo  Aircraft  (ATCA,  the  KC-10),  was  one 
airlift  program  specifically  offered  to  improve  U.S.  rapid  deployment  to  a  limited 
contingency,  although  Secretary  Brown  noted  the  tanker  "would  also  improve  our 
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Harold  Brown,  DoD  Annual  Report  F  ,  380,  p.  205. 
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capability  to  reinforce  Europe."  ^ 

Later,  in  announcing  the  formation  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  in  1979, 

Secretary  Brown  stated  that  the  mobilty  systems  being  proposed  in  support  of  this 

limited  contingency  force  owed  a  good  deal  to  the  Nifty  Nugget  exercise.  That 

simuiaced  mobilization  revealed  that  air  and  sealift  required  for  a  NATO  war  would 

rob  those  systems  from  forces  designated  to  deploy  to  a  lesser  contingency.  Thus 

Nifty  Nugget  had  demonstrated— on  paper— that  existing  U.S.  strategic  mobility 

162 

capability  was  not  capable  of  supporting  the  "1-1/2  war"  strategic  concept. 

However  true  that  post  facto  appraisal,  the  strategic  mobility  programs 
initiated  and  continued  as  a  result  of  Nifty  Nugget  remained  NATO-specific. 
Motivation  to  construct  the  strategic  mobility  systems  needed  to  support  a  limited 
contingency  awaited  the  stimulus  of  external  events. 

To  what  extent  were  these  systems  supported  and  acquired? 

The  deepening  crisis  in  Iran  throughout  1979  shifted  the  U.S.  strategic 
focus  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  raised  serious  questions  regarding  the  American  ability 
to  deploy  effective  armed  forces  to  that  region.  As  contingency  planning 
progressed,  the  conviction  also  grew  within  the  Department  of  Defense  that  long¬ 
distance  intervention  by  tactical  air  or  naval  forces  would  not  possess  the  persuasive 
power  or  the  stabilizing  effect  produced  by  a  quick  intervention  with  ground  forces. 
However,  traditional  methods  of  U.S.  military  intervention  with  light  Marine  forces 
or  Army  airborne  units  now  seemed  inappropriate.  With  the  sophisticated  weapons 
systems  provided  the  Middle  East  and  Gulf  states  by  both  the  Un  'ed  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  increasing  likelihood  of  a  limited  US/USSR  confrontation  in 


161Ibid„  p.  207. 

1623ohn  J.  Fialka,  "RDF  to  Cost  $10  Billion,"  Washington  Star, 
December  1 5,  1979,  p.  2. 
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the  region,  the  need  was  to  deploy  a  relatively  heavy  force  in  order  to  meet  a 
technologically-advanced  adversary 

The  obvious  problem  emerging  from  this  strategic  analysis  was  that  the 
U.S.  lacked  the  support  systems  to  move  a  significant  force  to  the  threatened  area 
rapidly  enough  to  affect  the  outcome  favorably.  As  this  review  process  continued 
through  the  summer  of  1979,  it  became  apparent  that,  whatever  final  form  the 
"rapid  deployment  forces"  might  assume,  increased  air  and  sealift  were  sure  to  be 
required.  ^ 

In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
Komer  made  it  clear  that  "across-the-board"  improvements  in  strategic  lift  were 
required  if  the  RDF  was  to  prove  effective. 

Mr,  Hamilton:  When  you  use  that  phrase,  "rapid  deployment  forces"  what 
are  the  elements  of  that?  Obviously  the  manpower,  but  what  about  the 
prepositioned  ships,  the  airlift  capability? 

Mr.  Komer:  The  RDF  would  include  all  that  is  necessary  to  give  us  the 
capability  to  repsond  to  a  contingency,  particularly  in  the  Indian  Ocean  ...  It 
would  include  the  strategic  mobility,  or  the  intra-theater  mobility  which  was 
required. 

Mr.  Hamilton;  We  have  that  capability  to  some  degree  today,  don't  we? 

Mr.  Komer:  We  are  particularly  deficient  in  several  areas.  First  we  do  not 
have  the  prepositioning  ships,  although  we  are  leasing  some  in  the  interim. 
Second  we  do  not  have  the  airlift  which  is  why  we  are  asking  for  the  CX.  Third 
...  we  are  not  totally  satisfied  with  command,  control  and  communciations. 
Fourth,  we  have  not  gotten  all  the  facilities  which  we  want  . .  . 

These  laments  were  echoed  by  the  armed  services  chiefs.  Army  General  E. 
C.  Meyer  complained  about  the  lack  of  airlift  for  the  Army  forces  that  would 
probably  be  assigned  to  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force.  Air  Force  leaders  agreed. 


Drew  Middleton,  "US  Earmarks  Force  for  Rapid  Deployment  in 
Mideast,"  New  York  Times,  April  20,  1979,  p.  12. 
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Jim  Hoagland,  "A  Carter  Doctrine  for  Mideast  Oil?"  Washington  Post, 
January  3,  1979,  p.  Dl. 
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Only  the  C-5A  was  capable  of  a  direct  flight  from  the  United  States  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  that  aircraft  was  plagued  by  wing  i  "dural  problems  that  limited  its 
performance  in  terms  of  range  and  payload. 

Like  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  the  Marine  Commandant,  General  Barrow, 
warned  that  his  forces  were  also  extremely  short  of  lift.  There  was  only  enough 
amphibious  lift  available  to  land  a  Marine  Amphibious  Force  in  a  single  contingency, 
rather  than  one  each  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  as  envisioned  in  Marine 
doctrine  and  called  for  by  the  U.S.  strategic  concept.  Navy  leaders  decried  the 
shortages  of  cargo  ships  to  transport  and  support  troops  to  third  world  regions  that 
lacked  prepositioned  supplies.  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Graham  Claytor  stated 
that  the  U.S.  sealift  capability,  "essential  to  crisis  action  and  mobilization,  is  in 
serious  and  growing  jeopardy."  Claytor  warned  that  the  continuing  erosion  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  fleet,  the  shipbuilding  industry,  and  its  labor  force  would  weaken  the 
national  defense.^7 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 

Fisheries,  the  Director  of  Logistics  for  the  Joint  Staff  added  his  voice  to  the 

mounting  complaints  regarding  the  inadequacy  of  U.S.  strategic  mobility 
168 

capability.  Vice  Admiral  Kent  Carroll  stated  that  the  Navy  could  no  longer 
support  an  earlier  Army  contingency  plan  to  deploy  four  divisions  to  the  Middle 
East,  and  questioned  whether  the  Navy  could  provide  for  the  current  plan  to  send 
two  and  one-third  divisons  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  a  timely  manner.  The  committee, 
called  to  explore  the  shortfalls  in  sealift  exposed  by  Nifty  Nugget,  noted  that  the 
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See  George  C.  Wilson,  "US  Military  Lacks  Rapid  Deployment," 
Washington  Post.  October  3,  1979,  p.  1.  Also  see  "Plan  to  Replace  Wings  of  C5As  is 
Questioned  as  Too  Costly,"  Washington  Post,  August  26,  1980,  p.  8. 

Wilson,  "U.S.  Military  Lacks  Rapid  Deployment." 

**®John  J.  Fialka,  "Defense  Admits  Problems  in  Ability  to  Sealift  Troops," 
Washington  Star,  December  13,  1979,  p.  18. 
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U.S.  was  ill-prepared  to  conduct  sealift  operations  in  a  limited  contingency,  and 
could  meet  European  reinforcement  schedules  only  with  the  aid  of  a  400-ship 
supplement  provided  by  the  NATO  allies.  Of  the  150  ships  in  the  National  Defense 
Reserve  Fleet  (NDRF),  only  13  could  be  made  ready  within  5  to  10  days,  while  only 
11  ships  from  the  Sealift  Readiness  Program  (SRP)  were  suitable  for  military 
cargo.169 

With  U.S.  strategic  mobility  inadequacies  well  documented,  the 
deteriorating  situation  in  Iran,  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cuba,  and  the  threatened 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  led  President  Carter  in  October  1979  to  call  for  the 
enhancement  of  "the  capability  of  our  rapid  deployment  forces  to  protect  our  own 
interests  and  to  act  in  response  to  requests  for  our  allies  and  our  friends."1^ 
Therefore,  for  the  first  time  in  the  Carter  administration,  the  defense  budget  for 
FY  1981  gave  decided  emphasis  to  strengthening  the  U.S.  "ability  to  move  forces 
rapidly  to  potential  trouble  spots."  Although  this  budget  was  formulated  prior  to  the 
Soviet  action  in  Afghanistan,  Secretary  Brown  noted  the  "clear  picture  of  increasing 
Soviet  pressure  beyond  their  borders"  that  had  emerged  prior  to  December  1979.  ^ 

Included  in  the  FY  1981  budget  were  a  number  of  programs  designed  to 
improve  U.S.  rapid  deployment  capability  to  a  contingency  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
However,  these  programs  appeared  to  concentrate  solely  on  the  Gulf  as  the  region 


169 

U.S.  sealift  capability  is  derived  from  five  sources:  the  Military  Sealift 
Command,  the  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  the  Sealift  Readiness  Program,  the 
U.5.  Merchant  Marine,  and  U.S.-controlled  foreign  flag  shipping.  As  of  January  1, 
1980,  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine,  included  170  dry  cargo  ships  and  56  tankers  that 
could  be  committed  under  the  SRP,  and  560  active  merchant  ships,  of  which  about 
275  cargo  ships  and  100  tankers  are  considered  useful  for  military  sealift. 
Approximately  7  to  9  SRP  ships  would  be  required  to  deploy  one  mechanized  Army 
division. 


^Quoted  in  Edgar  Prina,  "Pentagon  Studying  Plan  for  Rapid  Deployment 
Fleet,"  San  Diego  Union,  October  5,  1979,  p.  1. 

171Quoted  in  Raymond  Coffey,  "De  *r,se  Spending  Stresses  Mobility," 
Chicago  Tribune.  January  29,  1980,  p.  6. 
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of  the  most  likely  limited  contingency,  while  ignoring  the  need  for  rapid  deployment 
capabilities  to  other  lesser  contingencies.  Nevertheless,  the  specific  programs 
proposed  ranged  through  the  spectrum  of  rapid  deployment  strategies  and  methods, 
as  Secretary  Brown  explained  in  his  remarks  to  the  Council  of  Foreign  Relations  in 
March  1980. 172 

In  the  area  of  prepositioning,  the  Defense  Department  was  launching  a 
program  to  provide  a  number  of  maritime  prepositioning  ships,  similar  in  concept  to 
the  old  FFDs,  that  would  provide  greater  deployment  flexibility  and  avoid  the 
problems  of  large  permanent  U.S.  bases  overseas.  While  these  ships  were  being 
procured,  constructed  or  modified,  a  near-term  prepositioning  option  necessitated  a 
fleet  of  commercial-type  vessels  to  provide  an  interim  storage  and  offload 
capability  in  the  area.  The  plan  called  for  the  loaded  ships  to  be  prepositioned 
within  a  few  days'  transit  time  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Secretary  Brown  also  pointed  to  major  improvements  being  programmed  in 
air  and  sealift  capabilities.  Procurement  of  the  KC-10  tanker,  initiated  several 
years  before,  would  be  accelerated.  The  United  States  was  also  beginning  a  long 
term  program  for  the  procurement  of  a  new  "CX"  transport  aircraft  for  the  long 
distance  deployment  of  outsize  cargo.  To  bolster  sealift  capability,  the  U.S.  was  in 
the  process  of  acquiring  high-speed  civilian  ships  to  provide  rapid  deployment  by 
sea,  although  this  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  airlift. 

A  third  element  of  this  strategy  was  access  to  facilities  in  the  Persian 
Gulf/Indian  Ocean  regions,  including  a  continued  build-up  of  the  U.S.  facilities  on 
Diego  Garcia.  Such  access  would  improve  the  U.S.  ability  to  sustain  naval  and  air 
deployments,  and  enable  the  U.S.  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  states  in  the  area 
without  asking  them  to  host  or  support  permanent  U.S.  outposts. 
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Harold  Brown,  "Remarks  to  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  March  6, 
1980."  Selected  Statements  (Washington.  D.C.:  USGPO,  May  1980),  pp.  60-61. 
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These  force  programs  had  been  derived  iram  an  analytical  process  similar 

to  the  3CS  special  study  group  work  that  had  resulted  in  the  rapid  deployment  mix 

of  forces  designed  in  the  mid-1960s.  Lt.  General  Richard  Lawson,  Deputy  Director 

of  Plans  for  the  3CS  in  19S0,  alluded  to  the  current  analysis  and  force  planning 

process  in  his  testimony  to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.*7^ 

What  we  did,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  to  tabulate  up  the  kinds  of  forces  that  we 
have  seen  and  used  in  the  past  in  contingency  efforts,  and  that  we  could  opt  to 
use  in  the  future. 

Then  we  shredded  out  a  whole  series  of  scenarios,  and  we  put  together  the 
package  of  the  force  that  would  be  needed  to  accommodate  that  particular 
scenario  that  ranged  all  the  way  from  very  small  organizations  to  a  large  rapid 
deployment  force. 

Then  having  drawn  that,  we  stood  back  and  tried  to  see  what  things  we 
needed  .  .  .  and  that  is  when  we  came  up  with  the  ideas  of  prepositioning  and  on 
a  fast  sealift  and  this  CX  and  really  looked  at  a  combination  of  those,  trying  to 
find  the  optimum  mix  of  the  three  .  .  . 

It  appeared  that  this  new  analytical  look  at  rapid  deployment  support 

requirements  in  1980  had  resulted  in  a  mix  of  the  same  rapid  deployment  strategies 

and  forces  that  had  emerged  from  similar  studies  undertaken  in  the  1960s.  Although 

not  generally  collected  together  in  a  coherent  fashion,  the  1980  balanced  mix  of 

174 

airlift,  sealift  and  equipment  prepositioning  appeared  to  consist  of: 

-70  C-5As  and  234  C-I41  A/B  (Active) 

-50-200  CX  aircraft  (IOC  FY  1986) 

-CRAF  (231  passenger  and  111  cargo) 

-7  Near  term  prepositioning  ships  (NTPS) 

-15  T-AKR  perpositioning  Ships  (MPS) 

-8  SL-7  fast  sealift  ships 
-170  ships  from  the  SRP 
-43  ships  from  the  RRF  by  1986 
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Hearings  on  U.S.  Interests  In  and  DoIicies  Toward  the  Persian  Gulf, 

1980,"  p.  94. 
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What  was  the  impact  of  these  strategic  mobility  systems  on  the  capability 
to  deploy  forces  to  a  limited  contingency? 

In  contrast  to  the  strategic  mobility  programs  of  the  McNamara  years,  in 
which  the  support  systems  had  been  generated  by,  but  not  dedicated  to,  specific 
contingencies,  the  prepositioning  sealift  and  airlift  programs  now  being  offered  by 
the  Carter  administration  seemed  to  focus  exclusively  on  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Prepositioning.  In  August  1979  the  Secretary  of  Defense  proposed  a 
seaborne  prepositioning  scheme  to  increase  the  responsiveness  of  ground  forces  to 
react  quickly  to  a  limited  contingency.  Called  the  Maritime  Prepositioning  Ships 
(MPS),  these  floating  warehouses  appeared  to  be  direct  descendants  of  the  FFDs 
placed  in  the  Pacific  two  decades  earlier.  The  concept  called  for  the  construction 
and  equipping  of  15  prepositioned  ships,  five  of  which  would  be  stationed  in  the 
Persian  Gulf/Indian  Ocean  region,  with  equipment  and  supplies  sufficient  to  support 
a  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  for  30  days.  As  with  the  FFD,  the  MPS  plan  called  for 
the  ground  forces  to  be  airlifted  to  the  area  and  then  married  up  with  their 
equipment.  With  the  originally  requested  funding  placed  at  $3  billion,  the  first  three 
ships  were  scheduled  to  be  operational  by  1983.*^ 

The  rationale  for  prepositioning  at  sea  rather  than  on  shore  proved  just  as 
persuasive  in  the  Indian  Ocean  as  it  had  in  the  Pacific.  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  Komer  explained  the  system's  attractiveness  during  FY  1981  appropriations 
hearings:  "The  most  cost-effective  way  to  provide  heavy  equipment  rapidly  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  is  to  preposition  it  on  ships."  ^  The  Under  Secretary  noted  that,  in 


^Lawrence  3.  Korb,  "The  FY  1981-1985  Defense  Program,"  p.  54.  See 
also  "Defense  Budget  Preview:  New  Shipbuilding  Plan  Announced,"  Seapower 
(January  1980),  p.  32. 

^Testimony  of  Robert  Komer,  U.S.  Congress,  House,  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  DoD  Authorization  for  Appropriations  for  FY  1981,  Hearings  on 
Military  Posture  and  HR  6495.  %th  Congress,  2nd  session  (Washington,  D.C.: 
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contrast  with  the  situation  in  Europe,  the  axes  of  attack  of  a  limited  war  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  could  not  be  predicted  accurately.  If  the  U.S.  were  to  store  equipment 
in  Somalia,  but  the  contingency  occurred  in  Saudi  Arabia,  the  additional  transport  of 
supplies  over  2000  miles  would  be  required.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  given 
the  enormous  distances  within  the  region,  "it  would  be  much  more  flexible  for  us  to 
have  the  equipment  on  ships  and,  in  an  emergency,  start  the  ships  moving  toward  the 
area  where  we  thought  the  contingency  would  arise."  ^ 

In  his  testimony  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  on  appropriations 

for  the  MPS,  General  Kelley,  the  RDF  commander,  outlined  the  properties  required 

of  these  ships  in  order  for  the  effective  support  of  a  limited  contingency  force  that 

178 

could  vary  widely  in  size  and  capability. 

-First,  the  ships  should  be  capable  of  "spread-loading".  This  meant  that  the 
types  of  equipment  and  supplies  could  be  spread  over  a  number  of  ships  to  allow 
redundancy  and  insurance  against  the  loss  of  a  single  ship  and  the  total  loss  of  a 
necessary  item. 

-Secondly,  the  ships  must  be  capable  of  supporting  selective  unloading. 
This  allowed  certain  items  to  be  reached  and  unloaded  quickly  without  the  unloading 
of  the  entire  ship. 

-Finally,  the  ships  had  to  be  capable  of  "over  the  beach"  capability,  so  that 
the  timing  of  the  arrival  of  the  equipment  would  not  be  dependent  on  "somebody 
else's  port  or  port  facilities." 

General  Kelley  also  supported  prepositioning  as  an  important  element  of 
the  rapid  deployment  strategy,  and  explained  the  rationale  for  a  fleet  of  ships  large 


^Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and  HR  C4 95,  Part  3,  pp.  1248-49. 

^ ^Testimony  of  Lt.  General  P.X.  Kelley,  Hearings  on  Military  Posture  and 
HR  6493.  Part  3,  p.  130. 
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enough  to  store  a  month's  worth  of  equipment  and  consumables. 

If  you  focus  on  strategic  sealift,  one  of  the  problems  when  you  start 
flatfooted  is  time.  The  time  to  open  up  the  sea  line  of  communications  from 
the  east  coast  to  .  .  .  the  Middle  East— when  we  talk  20-knot  ships  is  roughly  30 
days  by  the  time  you  load  and  deploy  the  ships  into  the  area. 

So  what  we  are  saying  is  that  prepositioned  equipment  should  save  precious 
airlift  and  could  be  there  much  faster  than  by  normal  sealift. 

As  a  final  advantage  of  the  prepositioning  concept,  General  Kelley  noted 

that  the  MPS  fleet  was  a  relatively  innocuous,  over-the-horizon  force  that  would  not 

be  construed  as  a  politically  provocative  move  or  a  military  threat.  On  the  other 

hand,  transporting  a  Marine  Amphibious  Brigade  would  require  approximately  25 

amphibious  ships,  plus  additional  support  and  escort  ships.  This  "large  signal"  had 

180 

the  potential  for  lowering  the  threshold  of  confrontation. 

One  of  the  main  criticisms  levied  against  this  program  is  that  the  ships 
were  extremely  vulnerable,  and  could  operate  only  in  a  benign  environment. 
However  the  biggest  immediate  drawback  of  the  prepositioning  plan  was  that  the 
ships,  even  with  a  smooth  progression  of  the  procurement  process,  could  not  be 
operational  before  1983.  Therefore  consideration  was  given  in  January  1980  to  the 
immediate  purchase  of  some  commercial  roll-on/roll-off  ships  to  implement  a  near- 

131 

term  fix  and  provide  an  immediate  prepositioning  capability  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

In  March  Deputy  Secretary  Claytor  announced  that  seven  cargo  and  tanker  ships 
would  be  acquired  and  used  to  prepare  for  the  possible  rapid  deployment  of  U.S.  air 
and  ground  forces  during  the  pericd  before  the  initial  operating  capability  of  the 
MPS.  Mr.  Claytor  declared  that  recent  events,  "particularly  those  in  Southwest 
Asia,"  had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  deployable  sealift  capability  was  needed  more 


179Ibid.,  p.  136. 

180Ibid.,  p.  144. 

*8lR.A.  Sulok,  "Near  Term  Fix— NTPS,"  Marine  Corps  Gazette,  August 
1980,  pp.  52-56. 
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quickly  than  would  be  available  under  the  MPS  acquisition  plan. 

The  seven-ship  near  term  program  (the  NTPS)  was  necessarily  smaller  in 
scale  than  the  MPS  plan.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  commercial  hulls  that  could  be 
acquired  quickly  and  refitted  to  military  cargo  and  dehumidified,  the  force  that 
deployed  to  Diego  Garcia  in  July  1980  could  support  a  Marine  force  of  10,000  troops, 

19-1 

as  opposed  to  15,000  and  for  15  days  rather  than  30.  Because  the  NTPS  program 
had  not  been  funded  in  the  FY  1981  budget,  operations  and  maintenance  funds  from 

is* 

the  1980  budget  were  allocated  to  initiate  the  project.  In  retrospect,  that 

solution  seemed  the  only  alternative,  for  the  Marine  Corps  opposed  any  transfer  of 

funds  from  the  MPS  project  to  the  near-term  scheme  and,  as  the  members  of  the 

Armed  Services  Committee  were  willing  to  admit,  the  history  of  adequate  funding 

for  logistic  support  systems,  as  has  been  emphasized  throughout  this  chapter,  was 
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neither  long  nor  distinguished. 

Mr.  Fazio:  There  is,  I  think,  a  great  concern  that  we  have  . .  .  always 
ignored  these  jrograms  in  peacetime.  And  I  think  they're  not  at  the  point 
where  most  of  us  think  they  ought  to  be.  And  of  course  our  focus  has  been 
recent  too.  Just  as  priorities  are  set  at  DoD  that  way~so  are  they  in  the 
Congress. 

Admiral  Cowhill:  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Those  logistic  forces  .  .  . 
these  kinds  of  ships  don't  have  much  sex  appeal  when  compared  to  an  Aegis 
cruiser  or  an  SSN,  and  therfore  are  rarely  funded.  The  Navy  doesn’t  push  them 
and  this  committee  end  others  do  not  push  them  because  in  peace  time  there  is 
no  requirement. 

This  type  of  reasoning  that  shunted  aside  strategic  mobility  systems  in 
order  to  make  room  in  the  budget  for  systems  that  supported  more  clearly  the 
services'  essential  missions  was  also  present  in  the  RDF  debate.  Marine 
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^Rapid  Deployment  Supply  Ships  Will  Go  to  Indian  Ocean  in  June," 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  March  6,  1980,  p.  16.  See  also  Charles  W.  Corddry,  "US  to 
Place  7  Shiploads  of  Gear  in  Indian  Ocean,"  Baltimore  Sun,  March  6,  1980,  p.  2. 
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Commandant  Barrow  stressed  repeatedly  during  the  appropriations  hearings  that  the 

MPS  was  simply  a  limited  means  of  enhancing  strategic  mobility,  and  not  a 

substitute  for  the  U.S.  ability  to  project  power  into  a  hostile  environment.  The 

MPS,  despite  its  support  of  the  Marine  mission  and  its  assistance  to  the  Corps  in 

granting  them  a  major  role  in  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  was  still,  for 

budgetary  purposes,  outside  the  mainstream  of  the  Marine  Corps  mission.  General 

Barrow  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  securing  a  suitable  port  before  any 

prepositioning  fleet  could  begin  to  unload  its  cargo.  This,  suggested  the  General, 

1&6 

would  be  most  likely  accomplished  by  amphibious  assault. 

We  must  not  be  lulled  into  the  perception  that  commercially  designed  and 
crewed  ships  are  substitutes  for  war  ships.  The  level  of  the  amphibious  fleet  is 
already  below  that  considered  necessary  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  carry 
out  the  national  strategy  with  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

General  Barrow  stated  his  impression  of  the  NTPS  as  an  "ad  hoc 

arrangement  to  meet  an  immediate  requirement"  as  opposed  to  awaiting  the 

development  of  the  new  ships  to  provide  long  term  prepositioning.  He  explicitly 

stated  that  he  did  not  favor  taking  funds  from  the  MPS  to  support  this  interim 

capability.  More  important,  he  stressed  the  need  to  support  combat  systems  over 

...  187 

any  logistics  system. 

Sealift.  The  acquisition  of  5L-7  container  ships  was  another  interim 
measure  to  provide  rapid  deployment  capability  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  some 
respects  was  reminiscent  of  the  FDl  program  of  the  1960s.  These  ships  were  built 
in  the  late  1970s  for  commercial  trade,  had  a  top  speed  of  over  thirty  knots,  and 
were  seen  as  a  means  to  meet  the  "high-speed  surge  requirement"  by  sea.  In  his 
testimony  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  Vice  Admiral  Carroll  stressed  that 
the  ships  were  available,  suitable,  and,  because  of  the  high  fuel  costs  involved  in 
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operating  such  a  ship,  unlikely  to  be  built  again  in  the  future.  The  SL-7s  also 
possessed  good  containership  capability,  but  their  optimal  configuration  would  be 
found  with  a  "ro-ro"  conversion.  The  Admiral  made  it  clear  that  the  SL-7  approach 
"in  no  way  replaces  or  substitutes  for  the  Marine  Prepositioning  Program"  but  rather 
provided  a  "complementary  early  surge  capability  from  great  distances."  In  a 
passage  most  reminiscent  of  the  FDL  debate,  the  Navy  emphasized  that  the  fleet  of 

1  89 

SL-7s  also  would  not  compete  with  commercial  shipping  in  any  way. 

We  would  not  at  any  time  use  such  ships  for  the  peacetime  movement  of 
Department  of  Defense  cargo  or  in  any  other  way  that  would  compete  with  the 
commercial  sector.  Except  for  short-term  annual  operational  testing,  the  ships 
would  only  be  operated  on  an  emergency  basis  or  as  a  result  of  a  deliberate 
decision  to  deploy  forces. 

The  SL-7s  displayed  other  similarities  with  the  FDL.  The  eight  ships  would 

cost  an  estimted  $341.5  million,  would  be  capable  of  moving  an  Army  mechanized 

division  to  the  Persian  Guff  in  20-26  days,  and  would  be  stationed  at  "load-out"  ports 

in  the  CONUS  ready  "at  a  moment's  notice  to  begin  loading  up  the  equipment  of 

189 

RDF-earmarked  units."  The  fact  that  the  ships  were  already  built  and  the 
opportunity  cost  relatively  small  led  to  little  opposition  to  this  program:  no  FDL- 
like  objections  were  raised  against  the  SL-7s,  either  on  commerical  or  strategic 
grounds.  In  an  age  of  expanding  U.S.  vital  interests,  and  because  the  SL-7s 
apparently  were  to  be  dedicated  to  the  Persian  Gulf  contingency  alone,  "Russell's 
Alternative”  seemed  not  to  apply. 

Airlift.  A  number  of  airlift  enhancement  programs  were  already  under  way 
by  the  time  the  U.S.  defense  focus  shifted  to  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  However,  NATO  reinforcement  had  been  the  dominant  theme  of  these 
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improvements,  rather  than  the  development  of  a  specific  airlift  plan  to  support  any 

lesser  contingency  deployment.  Moreover,  as  a  Congressional  Budget  Paper 

suggested,  the  two  contingencies  offered  different  goals  for  modification  of  the 

aiflift  force.  If  NATO  reinforcement  was  the  primary  purpose,  then  the  objective  of 

the  airlift  improvement  program  should  be  to  increase  airlift  capacity.  If  however, 

an  airlift  enhancement  program  were  to  be  oriented  towards  improving  a  rapid 

deployment  capability  to  a  lesser  contingency,  "wartime  flexibility  should  be  the 
190 

primary  goal." 

Prior  to  an  emphasis  on  the  need  for  airlift  to  support  the  RDF,  those 

enhancement  programs  were  oriented  toward  NATO.  These  included  the  C-14IB 

stretch  modification,  CRAF  enhancement,  the  Advanced  Medium  Short  Takeoff  and 

Landing  Transport  (AMST)  and  the  C-5A  wing  modification.  None  of  these  programs 

addressed  what  was  judged  to  be  the  most  critical  airlift  shortfall  with  regard  to  the 

limited  contingency:  the  long  range  movement  of  heavy  outsize  equipment  to 

191 

unimproved  airfields  in  the  third  world.  Without  effective  and  efficient 

intertheater  aiflift,  programs  to  improve  intratheater  airlift  seemed  inappropriate. 

Therefore  the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  the  Air  Force  to  cancel  the  AMST  and 

192 

initiate  a  new  long-range  transport  program  known  as  the  CX. 

The  dominant  factors  in  the  design  of  the  CX  became  the  outsize  cargo 
capability  and  the  need  to  land  under  austere  or  combat  conditions  on  short  or 
interdicted  runways.  This  capability,  it  was  testified,  would  improve  the  flexibility 
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U.5.  Congress,  Congressional  Budget  Office,  "US  Airlift  Forces: 
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This  CX  requirement  was  based  on  a  representative  se*  of  missions 
reflecting  possible  future  scenarios.  Factors  identified  and  included  in  the  process 
of  concept  design  included  threat,  onload  bases,  route  structure  and  offload  bases. 
See  Thomas  0.  Pilsch,  "The  CX  Requirement,"  Airlift  Operations  Review  (January 
1981),  pp.  8-17. 
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of  the  deployed  force,  decrease  ground  line  of  communications  requirements,  and 

close  the  combat  force  in  the  allocated  time  while  complicating  enemy  interdiction 

efforts.  There  appeared  to  be  no  technical  barriers  to  the  CX  such  as  those  which 

193 

plagued  the  C-5A.  Air  Force  General  Kelly  Burke  testified, 

We  believe  that  it  is  now  possible  to  build  an  airplane  .  .  .  that  can  carry 
outsize  cargo  to  intercontinental  ranges  and  still  land  3000  or  4000  foot  strips, 
and  get  90%  as  much  strategic  airlift  as  if  you  built  the  same  strategic  aircraft 
that  could  only  land  at  big  airports. 

The  Air  Force  recommended  that  the  CX  should  be  significantly  smaller 

than  the  C-5A,  thereby  maximizing  taxi  and  parking  capabilities  at  smaller  airports. 

It  should  have  a  payload  of  approximately  135,000  pounds,  sufficient  to  carry  one  M- 

I  tank  or  two  M-2  armored  fighting  vechicles.  The  CX,  in  addition  to  its  austere 

field  capability,  would  also  be  air-refuelable. 

Although  the  CX  was  no  more  closely  linked  to  the  C-5A  than  the  SL-7  was 

to  the  FDL,  the  CX  encountered  stiff  Congressional  opposition,  primarily  on  the 

grounds  of  cost  and  program  uncertainty.  Although  the  ultimate  buy  of  the  CX  was 

expected  to  amount  to  between  $6.6  and  $12  billion  for  a  fleet  of  130-200  aircraft, 

initial  funding  for  the  project  was  disapproved.  The  House  Armed  Services 

Committee  defeated  the  original  proposal  for  $80  million  to  $50  million,  but 

stipulated  that  the  first  $10  million  be  spent  on  mission  and  design  studies,  with  a 
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Congressional  review  required  before  the  allocation  of  the  remaining  funding. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  purchase  of  a  new  aircraft  was 
the  cost  of  the  system  compared  to  a  major  improvement  in  rapid  deployment 
capability.  A  Congressional  Budget  Office  study  concluded  that  "a  major  new 
procurement  of  new  organic  planes  would  be  required  to  reduce  delivery  time 
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substantially."  As  many  as  400  of  the  then-planned  AMSTs  or  100  new  C-5As 
would  be  required  to  reduce  closure  times  for  an  Army  division  by  only  one  week.  In 
contrast  to  similar  advantages  offered  by  more  extensive  prepositioning  or  rapid 
sealift,  the  cost  for  airlift  appeared  excessive.  With  a  significant  opportunity  cost 
involved,  both  for  other  airlift  enhancement  programs  or  for  the  substitution  of  fast 
sealift,  the  prospects  for  the  CX  seemed  bleak. 

In  September  1980  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  settled  on  a 
reduced  budget  for  the  CX  proposal,  but  continued  to  criticize  Air  Force  planning 
for  the  aircraft. 

No  one  is  able  to  say  what  a  CX  will  look  like,  what  its  capability  will  be, 
or  what  it  will  cost.  No  one  is  able  to  say  how  the  CX  fits  with  the  other 
airlift,  sealift  or  prepositioned  assets  already  available  or  planned.  Even  the 
Secrtary  of  the  Air  Force  has  failed  to  make  a  convincing  case  for  the  CX. 

Facilities  and  access.  The  original  conception  of  the  Rapid  Deployment 
Force  contained  in  PD- 1 8  called  for  the  deployment  of  "light,  mobile  and  flexible 
U.S.  forces"  that  could  deploy  and  conduct  operation  in  the  Middle  East  or  the 
Persian  Gulf  without  relying  on  permanent  bases  in  the  area.  The  accent  on  U.S. 
land-based  presence  in  support  of  the  RDF  has  therefore  been  placed  on  "access  to 


195,,US  Airlift  Forces,"  p.  36. 

196„cx  Cargo  Plane  Takes  a  Direct  Hit."  In  a  reaction  to  this  proposal  for 
the  acquisition  of  an  airlift  aircraft  without  a  specific  mission,  Congress  directed 
the  Defense  Department  to  conduct  a  major  analysis  "to  define  the  requirements 
and  describe  the  parameters  that  validate  the  need  for  and  the  mix  of  additional 
prepositioning,  sealift  and  airlift,  including  "outsize."  The  project,  called  the 
Congressionally  Mandated  Mobility  Study  (CM MS),  affirmed  the  need  for  increased 
oversized  and  outsized  airlift  (as  well  as  a  sealift  and  prepositioning  program),  and 
was  therefore  offered  in  justification  of  the  CX.  However,  over  apparent  objections 
of  the  Air  Force,  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  cancelled  the  CX  (The  McDonnell 
Douglas  C-17)  and  offered  in  its  place  a  purchase  of  44  new  C-5s  and  40  KC-10 
tankers.  This  decision  was  made  despite  Air  Force  arguments  "that  the  C-5  will  not 
be  able  to  land  or  take  off  effectively  from  the  austere  airfields  that  will  greet  the 
RDF,  especially  on  desert  stretches  near  a  Mideast  battlefield."  See  "Lockheed's 
Galaxy  is  Chosen  as  Weinberger  Tells  Air  Force  to  Abandon  Plan  for  the  C17," 
bcfense  Week  (January  20,  1982),  p.  1,  and  "Strategic  Mobility:  Shortfalls  and 
Solutions,"  Defense  82  (March  1982),  pp.  11-15. 
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facilities"  rather  than  on  the  permanent  stationing  of  U.S.  troops  within  the  region. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Under 

Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  Komer  pointed  out  the  reasons  for  a  reliance  on 

197 

facilities  rather  than  bases. 

-First,  bases  were  seen  as  a  political  liability,  "given  the  national  systems 
and  the  sensitivities  of  the  nations  in  the  area." 

-Second,  as  a  result  of  rapid  deployment  studies,  it  became  clear  that  the 

* 

U.S.  could  surge  forces  into  the  area  through  other  strategies  and  methods.  Bases 
were  not  required  for  power  projection  or  for  the  prepositioning  of  supplies. 

-Third,  overseas  bases  were  expensive.  It  would  be  a  more  cost-effective 
approach  if  the  Department  of  Defense  helped  the  local  countries  to  build  up  the 
facilities  necessary  to  support  a  surge  capability  without  constructing  U.S.  bases. 

Thus  the  United  States  faced  political  as  well  as  logistical  problems  in 
improving  its  deployment  capabilities  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  As  explained  in 
testimony  to  Congress,  no  country  is  likely  to  grant  a  priori  approval  for  access  and 
overfight  rights  to  conduct  limited  contingency  missions.  Rather,  the  U.S.  will  be 
forced  to  ask  for  these  rights  in  each  new  situation.  The  reasons  and  willingness  of 
host  nations  to  grant  this  permission  will  similarly  vary  with  the  climate  of  Arab 

public  opinion  and  the  circumstances  of  the  action.  Thus,  political  support  will  be 
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highly  scenario-dependent. 

The  only  permanent  base  for  U.S.  operation  in  the  region  is  on  the 
American-operated,  British-owned  island  of  Diego  Garcia,  2250  nautical  miles  from 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz.  In  other  initiatives,  the  Department  of  Defense  expected  to 
gain  access  to  facilities  on  the  island  of  Masira  off  the  coast  of  Oman,  at  the 
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formerly  Soviet-occupied  port  of  Berbera  in  Somalia,  and  in  Mombassa,  Kenya.  It 

was  also  apparent,  at  the  close  of  1980,  that  the  U.S.-Egyptian  connection  would 

likely  prove  influental  in  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  project  power  in  the 

region.  U.S.  AWACS  aircraft  began  operating  from  Egypt  in  June  1980  and  a  U.S. 

tactical  fighter  squadron  deployed  for  operations  with  the  Egyptian  Air  Force  in  the 

fall  of  1980.  Perhaps  of  greater  significance,  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task 

Force,  with  1400  troops  of  the  10£st  division,  conducted  exercise  "Bright  Star"  in 
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the  Egyptian  desert  in  November  1980. 

At  the  end  of  1980,  although  some  improvement  in  mobility  support  for  the 
RDJTF  was  underway,  problems  still  remained.  Secretary  Brown  noted  that  existing 
U.S.  strategic  mobility  forces  could  not  meet  all  of  the  deployment  objectives 
established.  Citing  a  recent  DoD  study  identifying  significant  shortfalls  in  the  event 
of  a  NATO  reinforcement  effort  and  a  simultaneous  response  to  a  crisis  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Defense  Secretary  concluded,  "Our  early  capabilities  in  either  a 
NATO  conflict  or  a  smaller  contingency  elsehwere  are  too  austere  for  us  to  be 
complacent."^®® 

However,  Secretary  Brown,  in  acknowledging  this  shortfall,  failed  to  point 
out  another  side  of  this  dilemma.  If  the  capability  of  the  United  States  to  deploy 
forces  simultaneously  to  both  NATO  and  Southwest  Asia  was  inadequate,  then  a 
series  of  lesser  contingencies  could  strain  logistic  lines  to  the  breaking  point.  Thus 
the  growing  emphasis  on  the  need  for  a  rapid  deployment  capability  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  while  clarifying  U.S.  strategic  mobility  shortcomings,  also  tended  to  obscure 
the  realization  that  "the  smaller  contingency  elsewhere"  might  occur  as  a  series  of 
conflicts,  widely  dispersed  and  distributed  through  a  range  of  half  war  scenarios. 

This  chapter  has  suggested  the  reasons  why  adequate  strategic  mobility 
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systems  were  not  available  to  support  rapid  deployment  strategies  emerging  in  the 
1980s.  This  gap  between  strategy  and  force  posture  was  not  created  because  a  new 
focus  on  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  resulting 
establishment  of  the  RD3TF  represented  a  new  rapid  deployment  concept.  On  the 
contrary,  mobility  systems  in  support  of  such  a  strategy,  the  C-5A  and  the  FDL,  had 
been  advocated  and  programmed  in  the  early  1980s.  Yet  these  systems  were  never 
brought  to  fruition.  The  C-5A  program  became  oriented  primarily  towards  the 
support  and  reinforcement  of  a  NATO  contingency,  while  the  programmed  buy  was 
substantially  reduced.  The  FDL  fell  victim  to  political,  rather  than  economic  or 
management  failures.  However,  mobility  support  for  the  RD3TF  has  borrowed  in 
concept  and  design  from  these  earlier  systems.  The  CX,  the  MPS  and  the  SL-7  are 
spin-offs  from  systems  of  an  earlier  era,  although  the  global  role  of  these  systems 
has  been  deemphasized  considerably  from  the  rapid  deployment  rhetoric  of  the 
1960s.  However,  although  a  geographic  focus  may  enhance  both  the  budgetary 
support  and  deployment  capability  of  certain  systems  and  services,  such  a 
concentration  does  little  to  justify  the  variety  of  systems  needed  to  support 
deployments  to  a  range  of  lesser  contingencies. 

The  current  problem  is  to  provide  a  strategic  mobility  force  that  is  capable 
of  meeting  these  concurrent  requirements.  As  in  the  past,  the  selection  of  a 
strategic  mobility  force  mix  in  support  of  a  limited  contingency  will  depend  on  a 
number  of  factors,  not  the  least  of  which  is  cost.  Questions  regarding  the  proper 
mix  of  airlift,  sealift  and  prepositioning  continue  to  remain  scenario-dependent.  But 
systems  acquisitions  decisions  in  support  of  a  limited  contingency  force  focused 
primarily  on  the  Persian  Gulf  region  become  simplified  in  an  important  aspect.  The 
RD3TF,  as  an  independent  unified  command,  assigned  a  specific  area  of 
responsibility  and  allowed  to  plan  for  a  certain  scenario  enjoys  many  force  planning 
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advantages  over  previous  versions  of  rapid  deployment  forces.  Force  planning  for  a 
specific  contingency  facilitiates  the  elimination  of  a  strategic  mobility-force 
mismatch  that  has  plagued  efforts  to  construct  a  coherent  limited  contingency  force 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  task  in  1980  is  to  extend  strategic  mobility 
planning  to  gain  the  capability  to  deploy  forces  rapidly  to  a  range  of  lesser 
contingencies  which  remain  imbedded  in  the  strategic  concept  of  the  half  war. 
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CHAPTER  V 

FORCE  PLANNING  FOR  A  LIMITED  CONTINGENCY 
SUMMARY,  REQUIREMENTS,  CONCLUSION 


Introduction 

A  prognosis  of  the  international  situation  in  the  next  two  decades  argues 
for  the  planning  of  general  purpose  forces  capable  of  rapid  deployment  to  a  series  of 
separate  and  possibly  sequential  limited  contingencies  in  support  of  U.S.  foreign  and 
defense  policy.  In  particular,  it  appears  such  a  force  is  required  to  meet  successfully 
an  era  of  continued  competition  with  the  Soviet  Union  beyond  the  confines  of 
Europe  and  focused,  in  the  immediate  future,  on  Southwest  Asia.  However,  the 
current  effort  to  construct  a  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  although  it  makes 
considerable  strides  in  terms  of  force  design  and  allocation,  is  only  a  half-step  in  this 
force  planning  process.  By  illuminating  past  attempts  to  construct  such  a  limited 
contingency  force,  this  study  attempts  to  identify  ways  by  which  current  force 
planning  efforts  in  this  sphere  can  be  both  effective  and  enduring. 

A  straightforward  presentation  of  historical  facts  or  trends  does  not 
guarantee  the  future  selection  of  sound  policies.  Ernest  R.  May  has  argued  that 
policymakers  frequently  use  history  badly.  *  The  purpose  of  this  research  has  not 
been  to  draw  force  planning  "lessons"  from  the  past,  but  rather  to  assist  in  the 
understanding  of  the  underlying  strategic,  organizational  and  political  dynamics 

^Ernest  R.  May,  Lessons  of  the  Past  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 
1978),  pp.  xi-xiii. 
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which  appear  to  be  persistent.  Policymakers  can  use  history  in  a  more 
discriminating  fashion.  By  seeking  alternative  parallels  to  a  current  situation,  past 
experience  may  be  applied  more  critically  and  systematically  in  deliberations  on 
policy  choice.  The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  aid  that  process  by  presenting 
the  major  strategic  variables  in  a  framework  for  analysis  in  order  to  describe  and 
explain  why  the  United  States  has,  up  to  now,  failed  to  construct  a  coherent  limited 
contingency  force. 

In  conclusion  of  this  effort,  this  final  chapter  consolidates  the  analysis 
previously  presented  in  a  brief  summary  of  how  "half  war"  forces  were  inadequately 
planned  in  terms  of  strategy,  organization  and  support.  With  the  findings  reviewed, 
an  effort  will  then  be  made  to  present  the  requirements  for  an  effective  limited 
contingency  force.  As  a  final  exercise,  and  as  a  guide  to  further  study  and 
evaluation  of  these  assessments,  steps  toward  the  construction  of  a  coherent  limited 
contingency  force  are  suggested. 

Summary 

The  force  planners'  task  is  to  determine  how  many  units  of  various  systems 
should  be  procured  and  operated  in  order  to  carry  out  a  given  strategy  under  a  wide 
set  of  circumstances.  Force  planners  considering  a  lesser  contingency  over  the  last 
twenty  years  have  faced  great  uncertainty.  Vague  references  to  U.S.  global 
interests  generally  prove  to  be  insufficient  guidelines  on  which  to  base  a  purposeful 
military  strategy  or  a  cohesive  force  posture.  Thus  military  planners  engaged  in 
conventional  contingency  planning  for  non-specific  scenarios  were  restricted  to 
general  objectives  and  capabilities.  To  hedge  against  uncertainty,  the  force  planner 
attempted  to  construct  a  flexible  force  for  operation  in  an  unknown  environment. 
These  past  efforts  elevated  concepts  of  organizational  flexibility  and  force 
versatility  to  the  sine  qua  non  of  a  viable  les^r  contingency  capability.  Without 
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specific  objectives,  a  number  of  possible  scenarios  resulted  in  a  range  of  military 
objectives  that  required  a  variety  of  armed  forces.  Under  these  ill-dfefined 
conditions,  plans  remained  unclear,  deployment  schedules  uncertain,  and  the 
consequences  of  simultaneous  contingencies  unforeseen. 

The  historical  evolution  of  general  purpose  force  planning  for  a  limited 
contingency  presented  here  argues  that  the  same  strategic,  organizational  and 
logistic  barriers  that  have  operated  in  the  past  to  prevent  the  construction  of  a 
conerent  limited  contingency  force  designed  to  achieve  a  global  deployment  and 
operational  capability  will  continue  to  constrain  such  an  ambitious  force  in  the 
future.  But  the  presence  of  these  obstacles  does  not  argue  for  a  retreat  from  the 
requirement  to  support  U.S.  foreign  policy  commitments  with  a  credible 
conventional  deterrent.  On  the  contrary,  the  thesis  here  is  that  the  United  States 
mist  conduct  its  general  purpose  force  planning  in  a  manner  which  will 
conceptually,  organizationally  and  logistically  support  forces  to  meet  separate, 
concurrent  conventional  contingencies  that  nay  threaten  vital  interests. 

Summary;  The  "Half  War”  Strategic  Concept 

The  strategic  concept — the  statement  of  how  many  and  what  kinds  of  wars 
the  United  States  should  be  prepared  to  fight--is  not  a  complete  or  precise  basis  for 
force  planning.  The  second  chapter  of  this  study,  in  charting  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
"half  war"  as  an  element  of  the  strategic  concept  from  1960  to  19S0,  argued  that 
the  "half  war"  planning  contingency  took  on  a  variety  of  meanings,  locales  and  levels 
of  intensity.  Thus  over  the  score  of  years  since  1960,  the  "half  war"  was  envisioned 
as  a  minor  contingency  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  (early  in  the  Kennedy 
administration),  a  counter-insurgency  in  Vietnam  (early  in  the  Johnson 
administration),  a  non-Asian  "contingency  elsewhere"  (early  in  the  Nixon 
administration),  and  a  lesser  contingency  in  the  Persian  Gulf  or  the  Middle  East 
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(early  in  the  Carter  administration). 

Regardless  of  the  strategic  concept  in  which  it  was  imbedded  then,  the 
"half  war"  as  a  basis  for  force  planning  has  been  rife  with  uncertainty,  derived  from 
a  complex  and  changing  threat  and  the  belief  that  the  U.S.,  as  a  global  power,  must 
have  flexible  forces  capable  of  meeting  worldwide  interests.  E>ut  without  a  specific 
scenario,  a  particular  threat  or  adversary,  and  an  assigned  region  of  responsibility,  a 
force  planner  looking  at  the  lesser  contingency  was  required  to  support  operational 
plans  that  spanned  the  globe,  and  design  forces  capable  of  responding  to  a  range  of 
conventional  conflicts. 

The  thrust  of  this  argument,  as  demonstrated  by  the  study  of  three 
differing  strategic  concepts  over  the  last  twenty  years,  is  that  the  "half  war,"  as  an 
approach  to  force  planning  for  a  lesser  contingency,  has  been  wrong-headed  in  its 
attempt  to  embrace  a  wide  range  of  conventional  conflict  under  a  single  convenient, 
but  imprecise,  concept.  This  concept  has  led  to  an  attempt  to  aggregate  an  array  of 
disparate  conventional  scenarios  into  a  single  threat  that  could  be  countered 
successfully  with  a  single  general  purpose  force.  This  has  resulted  in  two  significant 
trends  that  have  affected  force  planning  over  the  last  twenty  years.  First,  rapid 
deployment  forces  designed  to  fight  this  "half  war"  were  conceived  of  as  flexible 
and  sophisticated  organizations  composed  of  versatile  forces  that  could  meet  any 
military  challenge  anywhere.  Secondly,  the  requirement  for  the  deployment  of  this 
force  simultaneously  with  the  reinforcement  of  U.S.  forces  dedicated  to  a  major 
contingency  required  extensive  strategic  mobility  systems  dedicated  to  the  lesser 
case.  However,  although  additional  forces  were  a 'lowed  for,  and  allocated  to  meet 
the  "half  war"  in  whatever  form,  these  units  w  re  never  provided  the  lift  to 
guarantee  rapid  deployment. 

These  two  trends  require  further  elaboration.  Although  the  perception  of 
the  "half  war"  as  a  "brushfire"  initially  involved  the  United  States  in  Vietnam,  the 
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uncertainty  of  U.S.  objectives  and  the  attendant  escalation  of  that  conflict  resulted 
in  a  military  effort  considerably  greater  than  a  "brushfire,"  but  a  political 
commitment  far  less  than  that  which  should  have  been  dedicated  to  a  major 
contingency.  Therefore,  although  a  reflection  on  the  U.S.,  experience  in  Vietnam 
appears  to  demand  that  future  lesser  contingencies  be  more  precisely  enumerated  in 
terms  of  locale,  adversary,  level  of  intensity  and  allocation  of  forces,  any  attempt 
to  delineate  the  lesser  contingency  in  more  precise  terms  was  blurred  by  a  post-war 
retrenchment  in  both  strategy  and  force  posture.  !n  attempting  to  steer  a  course 
between  "overinvolvement  and  underinvolvement,"  the  Nixon  Doctrine  was  bound  to 
avoid  future  "brushfire"  conflicts.  However,  the  doctrine  was  characterized  by 
ambivalence  in  both  its  pronouncement  and  implementation.  While  Melvin  Laird's 
rhetoric  called  for  a  "0-war"  strategy  of  deterrence  rather  than  war- fighting,  the 
U.S.  continued  its  military  course  of  engagement  and  disengagement  in  the  "field  of 
fire”  that  was  Vietnam. 

The  perception  that  the  United  States  could  not  wield  effectively  the 
military  instrument  in  support  of  its  diplomacy  in  the  third  world  extended  into  the 
Carter  administration.^  Secretary  of  Defense  Brown,  in  accepting  the  "1-1/2  war" 


2 

On  one  level,  the  Nixon  Doctrine  ruled  out  intervention  in  internal 
struggles  in  foreign  countries,  while  suggesting  that  a  "nuclear  shield"  would  defend 
an  ally  threatened  by  a  power  possessing  atomic  weapons.  What  remained  unclear 
was  what  the  U.S.  would  do  in  the  event  of  aggression  that  was  conventional  and 
external.  Nixon's  suggestion-one  that  has  since  been  revived— was  that  this  sort 
of  problem  might  be  dealt  with  through  a  collective  security  system.  See  Kissinger, 
White  House  Years,  pp.  223-226. 

^However,  concern  was  being  expressed  by  the  defense  cognoscenti  that 
the  lesser  contingency  was  being  ignored  as  a  planning  factor  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  emphasis  within  the  Carter  administration  on  the  European  case.  In  1977 
Geoffrey  Kemp  and  Harlan  Ullman  expressed  concern  that  "both  the  public  debate 
and  the  institutional  process  are  becoming  more  and  more  concerned  with  the 
strategic  nuclear  and  the  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  Central  Front  balance  . . .  other 
contingencies  should  be  examined  in  order  to  reach  some  conclusions  about  the 
relative  dangers  of  this  apparent  over  concentration."  op.  cit„  p.  71. 
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strategic  concept,  acknowledged  that  while  the  flexibility  inherent  in  a  system  of 
strategic  mobility  and  a  ready  reserve  force  should  be  maintained,  "we  can  probably 
make  a  larger  proportion  of  our  ground  and  tactical  air  forces  more  specifically 
equipped  for  operations  in  Europe  than  in  the  past."** 

However,  the  threat  suggested  by  the  extension  of  Soviet  interest  and 
control  to  areas  well  beyond  central  European  borders  in  December  1979  caused  that 
emphasis  on  the  NATO  contingency  to  be  reevaluated.  While  conventional  wisdom 
pointed  to  an  emerging  power  vacuum  in  Iran  demanding  U.S.  presence,  Afghanistan 
was  interpreted  as  a  completely  new  order  of  provocation.  For  the  first  time  since 
World  War  II,  Soviet,  rather  than  surrogate,  forces  were  used  to  maintain  Russian 
control  in  a  region  generally  regarded  as  lying  outside  the  accepted  sphere  of  Soviet 
influence.  With  the  Soviet  invasion,  the  focus  of  U.S.  strategic  concern  shifted  to 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  capability  for  meeting  the  "firefight"  version  of  a  lesser 
contingency  was  raised  to  a  high  priority.  However,  force  planning  for  "half  wars" 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict  remained  minimal. 

An  examination  of  the  additional  lesser  contingencies  the  United  States 
might  be  forced  to  meet  reveals  that  these  scenarios  requiring  limited  U.S. 
support-repressed  in  a  Eurocentric  strategic  concept — remain  credible  threats  to 
American  interests.  The  possibility  exists  that,  in  addition  to  a  simultaneous 
conflict  in  the  Persian  Gulf  and  NATO  Europe,  the  U.S.  could  also  be  required,  in 
the  event  of  a  North  Korean  attack  on  the  South,  to  deploy  reinforcements  to 
Northeast  Asia.  U.S.  defense  officials,  in  admitting  that  American  capability  to 
respond  to  the  "1-1/2  war"  was  less  than  adequate,  conceded  that  U.S.  strategic 
mobility  support  and  fighting  forces  would  be  stressed  to  failure  by  this  "one  and 


& 

DoD  Annual  Report  FY  1980,  p.  99. 
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two  half-wars"  scenario.^ 

In  19150  the  probability  that  the  United  States  might  have  to  face  more 
than  one  lesser  contingency  simultaneously  appeared  to  be  increasing.  Thus  one 
"half  war"  as  an  element  of  the  strategic  concept  and  as  a  basis  for  force  planning 
no  longer  retained  its  relevance:  the  likelihood  of  sequential  or  simultaneous  lesser 
contingencies  required  forces  to  meet  each  event.  These  forces  would  now  have  to 
be  planned  and  allocated  based  on  a  priority  system  taking  into  account  U.S. 
commitments  and  interests  and  programmed  within  realistic  budgetary  constraints. 
Therefore  effective  and  enduring  force  planning  for  lesser  contingencies  must  reject 
past  concepts  of  flexible  organizations  composed  of  versatile  forces  to  meet  any 
contingency  through  as-available  strategic  mobility  systems.  A  revised  strategic 
concept  would  suggest  the  need  to  be  prepared  for  a  series  of  specific,  significant, 
sequential  or  possibly  simultaneous  contingencies. 

Summary:  "Half  War"  Organizations 

The  third  chapter  of  this  study  examined  three  major  attempts  to  create 
organizations  purported  to  direct  and  control  armed  forces  dedicated  to  meeting  a 
lesser  contingency.  The  uncertainty  attending  the  strategic  concept  of  rapid 
deployment  to  an  undefined  limited  contingency  made  more  difficult  the 
organizational  task  of  uniting  available  forces  to  accomplish  this  mission.  From  this 
uncertainty  grew  the  requirement  for  a  large  and  complex  organization  malleable 
enough  to  meet  these  ill-defined  goals.  But  large  organizations,  particulary  those 


^Offered  in  the  testimony  of  Under  Secretary  Robert  Komer,  previously 
cited.  Despite  these  realizations,  the  Carter  administration  "took  the  position  that 
the  capabilities  already  incorporated  in  the  force  structure  for  a  minor  contingency 
(approximately  three  divisions  and  five  tactical  fighter  wings)  were  sufficient  to 
cope  with  an  emergency  in  the  Gulf."  See  William  W.  Kaufmann,  "The  Defense 
Budget"  in  Joseph  A.  Pechman,  ed.,  Setting  National  Priorities:  The  1982  Budget 
(Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings,  1981),  p.  153  ff. 
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imposed  over  already  existing  bureaucratic  structures,  are  not  inherently  flexible. 
In  each  case  examined  these  organizations  revealed  fatal  flaws  in  attempting  to 
deploy  and  employ  assigned  forces  to  meet  all  circumstances  and  contingencies. 
Moreover,  the  environment  surrounding  the  organizational  planning  for  a  lesser 
contingency  has  been  less  than  favorable.  Torn  by  service  cleavages,  deprived  of 
assigned  forces  and  denied  budgetary  support,  these  organizations  met  with  little 
mission  accomplishment. 

Strike  Command  was  formed  in  1961  in  response  to  a  perception  of  a  global 
threat  and  as  a  means  of  placing  greater  emphasis  on  a  conventional  response  to 
limited  wars.  From  its  inception,  STRIKE  was  hampered  by  conflicting 
organizational  interests,  lack  of  a  joint  service  doctrine  for  combined  operations, 
and  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  certain  services  to  participate.  However,  even  as  a 
joint  command  restricted  to  ground  and  air  forces,  STRIKE  was  unable  to  resolve 
successfully  the  doctrinal  dispute  regarding  Air  Force  close  air  support  and  Army  air 
mobility. 

Such  disagreement  hobbled  the  command.  Because  force  employment  was 
likely  to  occur  in  an  area  with  little  established  infrastructure  or  command 
organization  in  place,  it  was  imperative  for  the  services  to  develop  procedures  of 
dose  cooperation  and  coordination.  However,  without  a  specific  area  of 
responsibility  or  an  assigned  mission,  joint  doctrine  succumbed  to  more  powerful 
organizational  interests. 

It  is  possible  that  Strike  Command  could  hav-  accomplished  a  limited 
unification  of  the  Army's  STRAC  and  the  Air  Force's  CASF.  However,  these  forces, 
allocated  to  a  strategic  reserve  rather  than  assigned  to  STRIKE,  were  soon  absorbed 
by  the  Vietnam  war.  Strike  Command,  in  General  Adams'  phrase,  turned  into  a 
"deployment  outfit"  rather  than  a  unified  combatant  command.  Even  the 
assignment  of  a  geographical  area  of  responsibility  in  the  Middle  East  proved  futile. 
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Lacking  organic  naval  forces  and  deprived  of  its  ground  and  air  forces  by  an 
unforeseen  major  contingency  in  Southeast  Asia,  Strike  Command,  by  1968, 
possessed  few  combat- ready  forces  to  deploy  in  any  mode  to  any  lesser  contingency. 

In  addition  to  stripping  Strike  Command  of  its  operational  capability,  the 
Vietnam  war  also  encouraged  a  widespread  public  aversion  to  any 
intervention-oriented  force.  Forces  designed  to  deploy  rapidly  to  global  trouble 
spots  were  now  seen  as  stepping  stones  to  wider,  and  unwanted,  U.S.  commitments. 
In  a  time  of  retrenchment  and  reconsideration  of  U.S.  global  military  involvement, 
Strike  Command  was  at  best  anachronistic,  at  worst  provocative.  If,  as  the  Nixon 
Doctrine  implied,^  the  United  States  would  no  longer  provide  the  manpower  to  fight 
limited  wars,  an  organization  designed  to  deploy  such  forces  appeared  as  a 
nonessential  luxury  in  a  defense  budget  noted  for  its  austerity. 

The  transformation  from  Strike  Command  into  Readiness  Command 
therefore  also  reflected  a  change  in  the  perception  of  means  available  to  conduct 
limited  contingency  operations,  as  well  as  an  alteration  in  the  perception  of  the 
threat  post-Vietnam.  A  growing  isolationist  sentiment,  plus  the  passage  of 
legislation  limiting  U.S.  involvement  in  Southeast  Asia  (as  well  as  the  War  Powers 
Act),  suggested  that  budgetary  support  for  rapid  deployment  forces  would  be 
curtailed.  If  U.S.  vital  interests  were  formed  in  the  minds  of  men,  as  Bernard 
Brodie  has  asserted,7  rather  than  in  objective  reality,  the  mindset  prevailing  within 
the  U.S.  government  in  the  early  1970s  appeared  to  limit  the  territory  for  which 
U.S.  ground  forces  would  fight  to  the  plains  of  Central  Europe. 


The  Nixon  Doctrine  stated  "In  cases  involving  other  types  of  aggression 
(local  wars)  we  shall  furnish  military  and  economic  assistance  when  requested  and  as 
appropriate.  But  we  shall  look  to  the  nation  directly  threatened  to  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  of  providing  the  manpower  for  its  defense."  See  Kissinger, 
White  House  Years,  p.  223. 

7Brodie,  War  and  Politics,  p.  364. 
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At  the  turn  of  the  administrations  in  1977  the  campaign  promises  of  the 
new  President  and  the  limits  set  by  the  public  mood  continued  to  restrict  U.S. 

g 

military  pledges  of  assistance  solely  to  the  major  contingency.  An  increased 
interest  at  senior  decisionmaking  levels  within  the  Carter  administration  to  extend 
U.S.  intervention  forces  occurred  at  a  time  when  U.S.  capability  to  act  was 
constrained  by  public  opinion  and  the  administration’s  reluctance  to  request 
additional  funding  in  support  of  such  a  capability.  Therefore,  when  a  rapid 
deployment  force  for  the  Persian  Gulf  region  was  first  designed  it  suffered  from 
considerable  uncertainty.  Although  Secretary  Brown  alluded  to  the  deployment  of  a 
strike  force  of  highly  mobile  units  that  could  be  deployed  to  Southwest  Asia,  the 
makeup  ot  these  units,  the  adversary  perceived,  and  the  organizational  framework 
for  the  force  remained  unspecified. 

The  entry  of  the  USSR  into  Afghanistan  suggested  that  U.S.  forces  might 
encounter  Soviet  forces  beyond  the  confines  of  a  NATO  scenario.  But  the  Soviet 
action  also  brought  with  it  old  fears  of  a  global  communist  challenge,  and  the  need 
for  the  United  States,  once  again,  to  be  able  to  respond  with  military  force  to  any 
global  contingency.  This  wider  view  of  US/US5R  competition  was  a  major  departure 
from  the  post-Vietnam  U.S.  defense  policy  extended  from  the  Nixon/Kissinger 
Doctrine  in  which  there  had  been  a  tendency  to  "consider  third  world  crises  in  their 
specific  local  and  regional  setting,  rather  than  to  press  them  into  the  matrix  of 
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An  opinion  survey  published  at  the  time  of  the  election  noted  a  new  desire 
to  put  an  end  to  the  perceived  decline  in  the  military  status  of  the  United  States, 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  increased  willingness  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Europe  and 
Japan.  But  although  a  more  activist  foreign  policy  role  was  acceptable  to  most 
Americans,  the  study  noted  that  the  "next  President  must  understand  that  this 
desire  does  not  translate  into  support  for  indiscriminate  intervention."  Not  that  it 
ever  did.  See  William  Watts  and  Lloyd  A.  Free,  "Nationalism,  not  Isolationism," 
Foreign  Policy,  24  (Fall  1976),  pp.  3-26. 
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global  East-West  competition."  President  Carter's  personal  reappraisal  of  the 
Soviet  threat  post-Afghanistan  suggested  the  need  to  respond  to  this  threat  with 
conventional  forces,  and  strengthened  the  requirement  for  a  counter-intervention 
capability. 

This  heightened  perception  of  the  threat,  coupled  with  uncertainties 
relating  to  the  utility  of  military  force  in  the  region  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  resulted  in 
the  initial  conception  of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  as  one  that  carried  with  it  the 
organizational  baggage— and  military  impotence—of  past  failed  efforts.  The  first 
uncertainty  regarded  the  adversary.  Should  the  force  be  structured  to  cope  with  the 
most  Likely  case  of  internal  instability,  or  should  it  be  aimed  at  deterring  or 
defending  against  a  Soviet  invasion  of  the  oil  fields?  This  uncertainty  led  to  a 
number  of  organizational  struggles  over  the  composition  and  mission  of  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Joint  Task  Force. 10 

The  original  chain  of  command  called  for  the  RDJTF  to  report  directly  to 
both  the  Commander  of  the  Readiness  Command  and  the  3CS.  Struggles  over 
service  doctrine,  roles  and  missions  added  further  barriers  to  the  design  of  a 
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Strategic  Survey  1979,  (London:  International  Institute  for  Strategic 
Studies,  1980),  p7l. 

*®If  the  purpose  of  the  force  was  to  lend  American  assistance  to  stabilize 
the  political  situation  in  the  Western-oriented  Gulf  states,  the  composition  of  the 
RDJTF  might  be  limited  to  the  traditional  light  deployment  units,  particularly  the 
Marine  Corps.  If  the  purpose  of  the  force  was  to  defend  against  Soviet  intervention, 
a  multi-service  force  of  significant  capability  was  required.  In  either  case,  too 
visible  a  link  with  the  United  States  might  weaken  the  regimes  in  question  in  a 
domino-like  extension  of  the  Iranian  revolution.  Thus  military  "presence"  remained 
an  inadequate  solution  in  the  immediate  area,  and  the  requirement  for  an  "over  the 
horizon"  force  demanded  a  rapid  deployment  capability.  The  debate  has  been 
addressed  recently  in  the  Hearings  on  the  RDF  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Seapower  and  Force  Projection,  March  12,  1981. 
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coherent  organization.**  These  organizational  issues  and  interests  were  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  could  not  be  resolved  at  the  Unified  Command  or  Ooint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  level.  The  ultimate  organizational  design  of  the  RD3TF  was  debated  by 
Congress  and  decided  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Thus  in  an  examination  of  three  cases  over  two  decades,  combatant 
commands  designed  to  manage  conflict  in  a  lesser  contingency  experienced 
consistent  and  similar  failures:  a  lack  of  joint  and  unified  service  participation,  a 
struggle  over  roles  and  missions,  and  an  inability  to  deploy  and  employ  attached 
forces  in  regions  of  responsibility.  What  was  ostensibly  an  economical  and  efficient 
organizational  structure  in  peacetime,  turned  out  to  be  a  wasteful  and  cumbersome 
command  in  time  of  crisis. 

Summary:  "Half  War1'  Support 

The  task  of  the  logistician  is  to  determine  the  availability  of  the  resources, 
how  best  these  resources  can  be  concentrated  at  the  time  and  place  they  are  needed 
and,  perhaps  most  important,  how  to  transport  and  support  the  forces  required.  The 
acquisition  of  strategic  mobility  systems  in  adequate  numbers  to  support  rapid 
deployment  forces  over  the  last  twenty  years  has  proved  unsatisfactory.  Shortfalls 
in  the  design,  acquisition  and  employment  of  these  transport  systems  intended  to 
support  rapid  deployment  strategies  have  in  turn  plagued  the  efforts  of  "half  war" 
forces  and  organizations.  As  developed  in  the  penultimate  chapter,  Secretary 
McNamara  was  willing  to  point  out  the  inherent  uncertainties  in  constructing 
strategic  mobility  systems  designed  to  support  rapid  deployment:  there  were  a 


These  conflicts  included  a  quarrel  between  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Marines  over  the  control  of  airspace  in  the  objective  area,  questions  regarding 
responsibilities  of  the  Navy-directed  Pacific  Command  in  the  Indian  Ocean  area,  and 
doubts  expressed  about  the  future  of  the  Marine  Corps  amphibious  and  rapid 
deployment  missions,  if  not  the  future  of  the  Corps  itself. 
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variety  of  contingencies  requiring  a  mix  of  delivery  systems;  the  identity,  and 
therefore  the  strength,  of  the  adversary  was  unknown;  and  a  range  of  conventional 
capability  was  required.  Because  different  contingencies  would  require  differing 
forces,  a  mix  of  strategic  mobility  systems  was  a  must.^ 

The  perception  of  the  threat  that  engendered  this  rapid  deployment 
transportation  force  was  identical  to  that  which  prompted  the  creation  of  Strike 
Command.  The  world  was  seen  as  an  East-West  battlefield;  the  prize  was  the 
allegiance  of  the  third  world.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  the  capability  to 
oppose  aggression,  prop  up  governments  favorable  to  the  United  States,  or 
demonstrate  U.S.  interest  across  a  wide  spectrum  of  conflict  and  contingencies. 
The  rapid  deployment  strategy  was  developed  to  meet  these  interests  without 
stationing  large  forces  overseas,  thereby  providing  force  flexibility,  and,  ostensibly, 
reducing  costs.  The  backbone  of  such  a  strategy  would  be  adequate  strategic 
mobility. 

As  attractive  as  this  concept  was  on  paper,  it  becomes  clear  from  the 
examination  conducted  here  of  the  program  failures  over  the  last  two  decades  that 
the  lift  and  the  logistical  systems  to  support  such  a  strategy  were  never  acquired. 
The  major  problem  was  not  one  of  resource  availability,  but  of  resource  allocation. 
The  maintenance  of  a  ready,  in-being  force  and  the  procurement  of  a  sophisticated 
mix  of  mobility  systems  incurred  a  continuing  peacetime  "preaggression"  cost  that 
proved  difficult  to  defend  on  the  grounds  that  certain  contingencies  might  arise.  In 
addition,  questions  were  raised  regarding  the  ultimate  use  of  the  military  air  and  sea 
transport  fleets  in  peacetime.  Such  capabilities  appeared  to  infringe  on  the 
commercial  territory  and  economic  well-being  of  private  carriers.  A  combination 
of  FDL  "anti-intervention"  arguments  during  Vietnam,  and  C-5A  "cost- overrun" 
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Enthoven  and  Smith,  op.  cit.,  p.  237. 
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statistics  served  to  diminish  significantly  the  procurement  of  the  optimum  mix 
designed  in  support  of  the  projected  and  planned-for  contingencies.  Moreover,  the 
gradual  escalation  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  lengthy  but  secure  lines  of 
communication  seemed  to  reduce  the  premium  that  had  been  placed  on  rapid 
deployment  to  a  lesser  contingency. 

But  if  rapid  deployment  support  systems  were  seen  as  unnecessary  during 
the  Vietnam  war,  they  were  seen  as  superfluous  after  its  termination.  The  lowered 
perception  of  the  threat  and  the  limits  imposed  on  the  defense  budget  in  accordance 
with  the  Nixon  Doctrine  ensured  that  forces  dedicated  to  the  support  of  a  lesser 
contingency  would  lose  priority.  Without  the  requirement  to  deploy  troops  to  the 
third  world,  there  was  no  need  for  a  capability  to  do  so.  Thus  budgetary  support  for 
the  rapid  deployment  methods  that  had  survived  the  war  would  have  to  be  based,  in 
the  future,  on  their  contribution  to  the  support  of  a  major  contingency. 

Therefore,  the  strategic  mobility  systems  that  did  spill  over  from  the 
McNamara  formulation  to  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  were  the  airlift  and 
prepositioning  methods  dedicated  to  the  support  of  a  NATO  contingency.  However, 
these  capabilities  remained  severely  limited,  both  in  sea  and  airlift.  Without  the 
FDL,  the  C-5A  became  the  workhorse  of  strategic  mobility.  But  that  aircraft  had 
been  reduced,  not  only  in  total  numbers  acquired,  but  also  in  its  specifications  to 
meet  requirements  for  operation  in  an  austere  or  remote  environment.  Similarly, 
methods  of  utilizing  CRAF,  bare  base  techniques  or  land  prepositioning  all  possessed 
inherent  drawbacks  when  applied  to  a  lesser  contingency.  In  a  time  of  reduced 
spending  and  a  focus  on  Europe,  these  shortfalls  were  not  regarded  as  particularly 
serious,  especially  given  the  fungibility  of  these  systems  that  were  expected  to 
perform  adequately,  although  perhaps  not  simultaneously  with  a  major 
reinforcement  effort,  in  an  off-design  scenario. 

Again,  a  heightened  perception  of  the  threat  changed  the  outlook  and 
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breathed  new  life  into  old  systems  and  concepts.  As  the  Persian  Gulf  received  the 
increased  attention  of  U.S.  force  planners  and  the  enhanced  awareness  of  Congress, 
the  United  States  embarked  upon  a  combination  of  airlift,  sealift  and  prepositioning 
programs.  However,  a  good  deal  of  uncertainty  remained  to  complicate  this  force 
planning  process.  Without  adequate  bases  in  the  region,  prepositioning  had  to  be 
accomplished  at  sea.  Airlift  also  required  facilities  on  land,  but  the  issue  of 
overflight  rights  and  access  to  landing  bases  remained  clouded.  Fast  sealift,  perhaps 
the  most  applicable  system  to  the  scenario  envisioned,  remained  largely  unavailable. 
The  failure  to  procure  an  adequate  strategic  mobility  force  in  the  past  now  acted  to 
constrain  the  limited  contingency  force  of  the  future.  Moreover,  although  the 
scenario-specific  qualities  of  this  new  effort  could  be  lauded  from  an  operational 
standpoint,  the  logistic  concentration  on  the  Persian  Gulf  did  little  to  extend  U.S. 
strategic  mobility  capabilities  to  other  lesser  contingencies  elsewhere. 

The  debate  over  U.S.  rapid  deployment  forces  and  their  support  has 
underscored  the  contradictions  between  the  uncertainties  inherent  in  contingency 
planning  for  a  wide  range  of  possible  scenarios  and  locales  and  the  need  to  plan 
general  purpose  forces  for  rapid  deployment  to  a  specific  area  of  vital  interest.  The 
traditional  solution  to  this  dichotomy  has  been  to  construct  a  flexible  force  to  deal 
with  all  varieties  of  possible  threa  and  conditions.  This  approach  to  force  planning 
for  a  lesser  contingency  by  aggregating  the  varied  forms  of  low  intensity  conflict 
has  never  proven  workable.  Forces  were  not  so  versatile,  organizations  not  so 
flexible,  and  requisite  mobility  systems  not  so  available.  The  need,  therefore,  is  to 
disaggregate  the  cases,  and  to  plan  forces  and  their  support  dedicated  to  the  most 
salient  of  these  contingencies.  The  argument  being  presented  here  suggests  that  the 
solution  to  the  military  defense  of  vital  interests  lies,  not  in  a  call  for  greater  and 
unattainable  flexibility  of  force,  but  in  the  planning  and  dedication  of  a  specific 
force  to  a  specific  theater  based  on  a  specific  scenario  to  assure  the  attainment  of  a 
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specific  objective.  The  requirements  for  such  a  force  suitable  for  meeting  a  range 
of  conventional  contingencies,  along  with  an  examination  of  the  current  work  of 
other  students  of  these  issues,  are  looked  at  in  the  following  section. 

Requirements  for  a  Limited  Contingency  Force:  Contingency  Specific 

This  functional  analysis  of  force  planning  for  a  lesser  contingency  has 
suggested  the  need  for  a  unified  command  possessing  dedicated  and  multi-service 
forces,  assigned  a  specific  region  of  responsibility,  oriented  towards  a  specific 
scenario  with  forces  sized  to  meet  a  certain  threat,  and  provided  with  organic  or 
assigned  lift  adequate  to  meet  rapid  deployment  criteria.  A  contingency-specific 
force  would  enjoy  strategic,  organizational  and  logistical  advantages. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  strategic  concept,  the  "half  war"  as  a 
non-specific  basis  for  force  planning  has  proved  impractical,  if  not 
counterproductive.  While  the  "half  war"  remained  an  element  of  the  strategic 
concept  during  the  period  under  examination,  it  lacked  the  precision  required  to 
overcome  resource  constraints  and  thereby  failed  to  gain  the  funding,  assigned 
forces  and  adequate  support  required  to  meet  the  multitude  of  missions  subsumed 
under  the  "half  war."  Moreover,  as  a  lesser  contingency  without  definition,  the  "half 
war"  allowed  anti- intervention  arguments  to  be  levied  against  valid  requirements 
for  strategic  mobility  systems. 

The  "half  war"  as  a  strategic  concept  has  been  overtaken  by  events.  The 
strategic  dilemma  that  now  faces  U.S.  force  planners  is  the  need  to  prepare  for,  and 
thereby  deter,  multiple  and  various  kinds  of  contingencies  in  different  locations,  and 
at  different  levels  of  intensity,  that  may  occur  simultaneously  or  sequentially  with  a 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  conflict.  Additionally,  American  decisionmakers  must  also  be 
willing  to  face  the  hard  choices  of  deciding  which  of  these  contingencies  demand  the 
extra  effort  and  expenditure  required  to  construct  a  coherent  force  in  its  defense. 
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In  their  deliberations,  these  decsionmakers  may  find  focusing  on  a  single  "lesser 

contingency"  as  inappropriate  and  atavistic  as  was  the  "half  war"  as  a  planning 

contingency.  What  appears  most  likely  is  a  series  of  lesser  contingencies  which 

must  be  accorded  a  variable  priority  depending  on  the  degree  of  U.S.  interest  and 

13 

commitment,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  enemy  capabilities  and  intentions. 

The  attempt  to  structure  organizations  to  unite  a  specific  contingency 
force  under  a  single  command  has  also  suffered  from  the  perceived  need  to  assign 
the  force  a  global  mission.  This  concept  of  flexible  employment  deprived  rapid 
deployment  forces  of  assigned  units  and  replaced  them  with  forces  to  be  tailored  to 
a  specific  contingency  under  a  deployment  headquarters.  But  this  concept  imposed 
barriers  of  command,  control  and  communication  between  the  deployment 
commander  and  the  units  assigned,  and  allowed  conflicting  service  allegiances  and 
disputes  to  intrude  upon  the  forces'  cohesiveness.  Without  organic  forces  or  support, 
Strike  Command  could  neither  deploy  forces  rapidly,  nor  employ  them  within  its  own 
region  of  resp*.  isibility. 

The  unavailability  of  lift  for  the  all-purpose  force  proved  to  be  a 
significant  liability  in  preventing  the  force  from  accomplishing  a  global  mission. 
The  mobility  systems  designed  to  support  rapid  deployment  were  never  procured  in 
adequate  numbers.  Because  the  systems  were  inherently  flexible,  it  was  assumed 
that  strategic  mobility  requirements  sized  to  support  the  major  contingency  could 
also  provide  for  a  lesser  deployment.  But  this  concentration  on  NATO 
reinforcement  meant  that  the  transportation  needs  of  forces  earmarked  for  a  lesser 
contingency  could  not  be  met  simultaneously. 

These  shortfalls  in  the  strategy,  the  organization  and  the  support  for  a 


For  a  list  of  these  possible  contingencies  and  potential  U.S.  combat 
deployments  required  at  "M  +  40"  see  William  W.  Kaufmann,  "The  Defense  Budget," 
p.  175,  and  the  table  on  pagi  350. 
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non-specific  "half  war"  force  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  modern  limited 
contingency  force  must  be  based  and  planned  on  a  specific  case.  However, 
arguments  for  the  global  deployment  capabilities  of  a  STRIKE-like  command  can 
still  be  heard,  although  these  views  generally  lack  the  comparative  and  historical 
perspective  that  has  been  developed  here.  Geoffrey  Kemp,  for  example,  recently 
advanced  a  strong  argument  for  the  sizing  and  configuration  of  an  intervention  force 
to  be  independent  of  specific  scenarios  and  geographic  areas. 

Kemp's  first  reason  for  opposing  a  contingency-specific  force  is  that  the 
United  States  is  a  global  power  with  worldwide  interests.  The  pursuit  of  these 
interests,  in  an  environment  of  increasing  global  interdependence,  creates  a  "strong 
possibility"  that  the  use  of  force  will  be  required.  However,  owing  to  the 
complexity  of  the  international  political  system,  "it  is  impossible  to  predict  when  or 
where  such  events  may  occur  and  what  level  of  military  force  may  be  required.'^ 
Kemp's  second  point  follows  from  his  first.  The  establishment  of  an  all-purpose 
force  will  demonstrate  U.S.  political  resolve.  He  further  claims  that  establishing 
forces  for  specific  contingencies  "reflects  the  very  worst  type  of  planning: 
reactive,  scenario  specific,  and  often  too  late  to  be  effective."^ 

This  position  is  worthy  of  examination,  because  it  is  rept  esentative  of  the 
thinking  that  formed  the  conceptual  basis  for  Strike  Command  and  is  reminiscent  of 
the  early  arguments  in  favor  of  a  rapid  deployment  force.  In  the  first  place,  Kemp 
downplays  the  importance  of  specific  U.S.  commitments  as  a  guide  to  general 
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Geoffrey  Kemp,  "Contingency  Planning  and  Persian  Gulf  Options"  in 
Continuity  and  Change  in  the  Eighties  and  Beyond,  pp.  61-76. 

15Ibid.,  p.  61. 

16Kemp  does  not  make  it  dear  why  he  believes  a  force  established 
specifically  to  respond  to  a  certain  contingency  would  be  slower  to  respond  than 
non-specific  forces.  On  the  contrary,  the  assunption  here  is  that  specific  forces 
with  dedicated  lift  should  be  able  to  respond  more  quickly  than  present  alternatives. 
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purpose  force  planning.  Given  global  interests,  Kemp  argues,  no 
contingency- specific  force  can  suffice.  Because  the  U.S.  finds  itself  increasingly 
involved  with  unresolved  conflicts,  the  fundamental  requirement  for  a 
power-projection  capability  continues  to  grow. 

However,  such  an  approach  appears  to  sacrifice  the  U.S.  ability  to  respond 
effectively  to  a  contingency  involving  vital  interests  to  a  capability  to  demonstrate 
U.S.  resolve  in  much  less  serious  events.  In  this  regard,  Kemp  may  have  confused 
the  discrete  use  of  armed  force  for  political  objectives--a  force  without  war--with 
the  larger  and  more  serious  issue  of  a  lesser  contingency  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
or  elsewhere.  In  a  work  cited  previously,  Blechman  and  Kaplan  derived  empirical 
evidence  that  suggested  the  demonstration  of  U.S.  resolve  through  the  movement 
and  threat  of  military  force  may  have  a  positive  outcome  in  the  short  term.  These 
kinds  of  force  movements,  the  type  that  Kemp  appears  to  favor,  would  not  be 
precluded  by  the  construction  of  a  limited  contingency  force  focused  on  a  specific 
case.  In  addition,  the  same  study  warned  that  symbolic  low- level  uses  of  force  may 
be  disregarded  by  those  intended  to  be  influenced  if  the  situation  is  one  in  which 
U.S.  policy-makers  "have  not  seriously  contemplated  the  need  for,  or  the 
consequences  of,  using  large  forces  in  a  more  manifest  way.*7  Thus  a  limited 
contingency  force  may  be  most  effective  if  it  is  tied  in  commitment  and  matched  in 
strategy  to  a  specific  contingency  in  which  the  U.S.  has  declared  its  vital  interests. 

Similar  reasoning  suggests  that  Kemp's  second  point  may  also  rest  on  faulty 
asumptions.  Given  that  the  accepted  manner  and  practice  of  sizing  general  purpose 
forces  over  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  to  examine  their  ability  to  meet  the 
deterrence  and  defense  requirements  of  a  specific  contingency  against  a  certain 
threat,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  that  method  should  not  be  applied  to  a  limited 


* 7 Blechman  and  Kaplan,  Force  Without  War,  p.  532. 
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contingency  force  as  well.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  to  suspect  that 
a  contingency-specific  force  would  be  "too  late  to  be  effective,"  while  a  more 
global  force  would  be  characterized  by  rapid  response.  Certainly  this  presumption 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  Strike  Command  experience.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears 
that  forces  assigned  a  specific  mission,  trained  and  exercised  in  that  contingency, 
and  allocated  adequate  lift  and  appropriate  prepositioning  modes  would  be  far  more 
credible  both  in  deterrence  and  defense  than  a  force  which  either  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  such  capability,  or  is  likely  to  lose  its  resources  to  another  contingency 
of  higher  priority. 

But  the  key  point  in  the  refutation  of  Kemp's  argument  is  that  a  force  for 

ail  contingencies  simply  cannot  be  effectively  manned,  organized  or  supported  to 

meet  the  variety  of  conditions  and  cases  that  may  face  it.'  In  postulating  scenarios 

that  may  occur  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  Kemp  points  out  "that  there  is  an  enormous 

difference  between  dispatching  a  token  force  for  purposes  of  presence  and 

peace-keeping,  and  dispatching  a  war-fighting  force  equipped,  climatized  and  with 

18 

enough  logistical  support  to  conduct  major  operations  in  desert  warfare."  He  is 
right.  But  that  "enormous  difference"  should  not  be  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  restrict 
U.S,  military  options  only  to  that  first  alternative  of  a  "token  force"  in  an  area  of 
vital  interest. 

Kemp's  argument  that  the  United  States  may  be  required  to  respond  with 
military  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region  across  a  wide  range  of  scenarios  does  not 
square  with  his  opposition  to  a  limited  contingency  force  designed  for  operation  in 
that  region.  The  creation  of  such  a  contingency-specific  force  does  not  require  that 
the  total  force  be  deployed  or  employed.  But  the  credibility  of  an  element  of  that 
force  sent  to  "stabilize”  internal  unrest  in  a  Gulf  state  will  surely  be  enhanced,  and 


**Kemp,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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its  deterrent  value  increased,  by  the  availability  of  a  rapid  deployment  force  that  is 
highly  capable  and  specifically  trained  for  theater  operations.  Moreover,  it  is 
usually  agreed  that  the  most  effective  deterrent  force  is  one  stationed  directly  in 
the  country  of  concern  (such  as  U.5.  forces  in  Germany  and  Korea).  A  force 
specifically  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  although  stationed  over 
the  horizon,  should  also  profit  from  this  enhanced  deterrent  effect. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  limited  contingency  force  that  Kemp  argues  for, 
"capable  of  a  wide  range  of  missions  in  different  theaters  .  .  .  (having)  the  maximum 
flexibility  to  operate  in  a  global  context,"  has  proved  to  be  an  unrealistic  goal  in 
terms  of  the  required  strategy,  organization  and  support.  Kemp's  justification  for 
such  a  force  is  that  the  United  States  as  a  global  power  must  be  concerned  with 
worldwide  events  and  must  be  prepared  to  defend  those  widespread  interests.  It  is 
not  this  reasoning,  but  his  method  in  supporting  it,  that  is  faulty.  The  same  force 
planned  and  designed  to  meet  a  range  of  conventional  conflicts  in  Southwest  Asia 
should  not  be  the  same  force  tasked  to  defend  U.S.  interests  in  Northeast  Asia  or 
the  Caribbean— or  NATO  for  that  matter— if  only  for  the  reason  that  such  a  force 
would  be  strained  to  the  breaking  point  if  called  upon  to  respond  simultaneously  to 
multiple  theaters  or  contingencies.  From  an  operational  perspective,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  trust  the  protection  of  its  vital  interests  to  a  force  that,  as 
history  shows,  is  likely  to  be  ill-conceived,  poorly  organized  and  inadequately 
supported. 

Requirements  for  a  Limited  Contingency  Force:  Multi-service 

A  second  major  requirement  for  a  limited  contingency  force  emerging  from 
this  analysis  is  that  it  be  composed  of  all  services  under  a  unified  command,  rather 


I9lbid..  p.  76.  | 
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than  limited  to  a  single  or  joint  service  participation.  This  assessment  can  be 
supported  by  referring  again  to  the  functional  framework  of  strategy,  organization 
and  support. 

One  of  the  factors  limiting  the  strategic  concept  of  the  "half  war"  was  that 
it  tended  to  blur  the  requirements  of  lesser  contingency  force  planning.  If  the  "half 
war"  was  merely  a  "brushfire"  that  required  only  a  show  of  force,  there  was 
adequate  room  at  this  lowest  level  of  conflict  to  envision  a  service-specific  rapid 
deployment  force.  Indeed,  the  Army's  Airborne  Corps  and  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
were  long  considered  the  most  appropriate  units  for  this  type  of  mission,  and  were 
fashioned  in  its  support.  However,  as  the  level  of  intensity  of  the  conflict  increases, 
so  does  the  requirement  to  utilize  the  unique  capabilities  of  each  of  the  armed 
services.  A  limited  contingency  force  sized  against  a  Soviet  threat  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  is  likely  to  require  the  land,  sea  a..,  air  forces  of  the  separate  services.  The 
multi-service  composition  of  this  force  does  not  rule  out  a  limited  show  of  force, 
predominantly  single-service,  that  could  take  place  in  the  region  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force.  However,  deliberately  limiting  the  U.S. 
response  to  a  token  show  of  force  by  a  single  service  in  a  region  which  could 
confront  light  U.S.  forces  with  heavy  and  sophisticated  enemy  forces  would  be 
irresponsible. 

The  organizational  arguments  for  a  single-service  rapid  deployment  force 
are  perhaps  the  strongest  of  the  three.  Problems  of  organizational  interest, 
interservice  rivalry  and  doctrinal  divergence  have  plagued  the  Strike  Command  and 
the  Readiness  Command,  and  now  trouble  the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force. 
These  problems  could  be  lessened  significantly,  so  the  argument  goes,  by  reducing 
the  command  organization  to  a  single  service.  (There  are,  of  course,  intraservice 
disputes  as  well.)  However,  a  meaningful  loss  in  combat  capability  that  would  result 
from  the  extraction  of  several  services  from  tb  command  seems  too  great  a  price 
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to  pay  for  an  organization  that  may  function  smoothly  but  be  overpowered 
militarily.  A  better  approach  would  be  not  to  reduce  the  number  of  services 
committed  to  the  force,  but  to  heighten  the  commitments  of  the  services  assigned. 
In  light  of  past  experience,  this  seems  most  attainable  through  the  creation  of  a 
multi-service  command  that  directs  and  controls  its  own  assigned  forces. 

Because  all  services  are  short  of  lift,2^  it  is  difficult  to  argue  convincingly 
that  either  a  single  or  a  multi-service  force  would  more  effectively  meet  a  rapid 
deployment  strategy.  What  does  seem  clear  is  that  multi-service  participation  in 
the  limited  contingency  force  will  allow  a  greater  number  of  strategic  mobility 
options  to  meet  various  logistical  demands.  In  the  most  serious  case  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  U.S.  action  to  repel  a  Soviet  invasion  could  easily  require  the  rapid  airlift  of 
ground  troops,  an  amphibious  landing  to  secure  ports  or  airfields,  the  rapid  sealift  of 
supplies  and  equipment,  and  the  movement  and  offloading  of  stores  prepositioned  on 
ships. 

The  strongest  argument  for  a  single-service  limited  contingency  force  has 
been  put  forward  by  Jeffrey  Record.  His  basic  position  is  that  the  mission  of  rapid 

deployment  should  be  granted  in  its  entirety  to  the  Marine  Corps.  Such  an 

.  21 
intervention  force 

. . .  would  stress  quality  at  the  expense  of  size,  immediate  responsiveness  at  the 
expense  of  delayed  augmentation  from  the  United  States,  sea-based  power 
projection  capabilities  at  the  expense  of  air-transported  Army  forces  and 
land-based  tactical  air  power,  and  logistical  self-sufficiency  at  the  expense  of 
dependence  on  facilities  ashore. 

In  making  this  proposal.  Record's  arguments  are  not  only  tactical.  He 
displays  an  awareness,  if  not  a  single-mindedness,  of  the  inter-service  contests  that 

20 

See  Zakheim,  "Airlifting  the  Marine  Corps,"  for  an  argument  for 
increasing  and  relying  upon  a  combination  of  airlift  and  amphibious  operations. 
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have  debilitated  the  rapid  deployment  commands  in  the  past.  Record's  emphasis  on 
the  need  to  overcome  these  service  rivalries  is  understandable.  But  the  assignment 
of  the  rapid  deployment  mission  to  a  single  service  may  be  a  self-destructive  way  of 
accomplishing  an  organizational  goal  while  ruling  out  the  attainment  of  essential 
military  objectives.  Although  a  limited  contingency  force  composed  solely  of 
Marines  would  surely  soften  one  side  of  the  organizational  debate,  and  continue  to 
perform  well  its  traditional  show  of  force  and  amphibious  missions,  there  is  serious 
doubt  as  to  how  effectively  such  a  force  could  perform  on  a  modern  land  battlefield 
against  a  sophisticated  opponent.  A  rapid  deployment  of  Marine  forces  may  be 
appropriate  to  a  lesser  contingency  in  the  Caribbean,  but  given  the  possible 
escalation  of  the  threat  and  level  of  intensity  of  the  conflict  in  Southwest  Asia,  such 
a  force  could  not  act  as  an  adequate  or  credible  deterrent  to  major  conventional 
operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region. 

Thus  the  most  powerful  argument  against  a  Marine-intensive  limited 
contingency  force  focused  on  the  Persian  Gulf  is  simply  that  it  would  not  be  an 
adequate  miitary  force  to  meet  the  range  of  conceivable  conflict  in  that  region. 
While  the  development  of  a  capable  multi-service  force  with  responsibility  for  that 
area  would  not  preclude  a  limited  deployment  of  certain  elements  of  that  force  to 
restore  order  and  stability  in  a  "brushf ire"  version  of  the  lesser  contingency,  limiting 
that  command's  capability  to  respond  to  a  range  of  scenarios  to  the  capabilities  of  a 
single  service  permits  the  possibility  of  reduced  deterrent  effect  and  the  subsequent 
loss  of  defined  territory  and  interests  if  the  conflict  were  to  escalate  to  a  US-USSR 
"firefight." 

Record’s  argument  is  not  limited  to  organization.  He  identifies  the  general 
shortfalls  that  have  plagued  rapid  deployment  force  planners:  inadequate  strategic 
and  tactical  mobility,  a  small  forcible  entry  capability,  the  deficiencies  of  logistical 
support,  a  lack  of  access  within  the  region,  and  i  he  hostility  of  local  populations.  In 
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the  face  of  these  difficulties,  Record  sees  the  solution  as  a  small  agile  tactical 
force,  based  and  supplied  at  sea,  and  dominated  by  the  Marine  Corps.  Any  attempt 
to  comb;ne  U.S.  forces  in  a  multi-service  effort,  Record  fears,  will  result  in  the 
creation  of  a  "fatally  flawed  instrument"  owing  to  its  organizational  ineptitude  and 
basic  inability  to  counter  effectively  the  larger  Soviet  forces  in  the  region. 

This  perception  of  the  threat  is  the  key  area  in  which  Record’s  proposal 

fails.  In  stressing  the  importance  of  command  relationships,  Record  neglects  to 

consider  various  scenarios  within  a  lesser  contingency  that  determine  the  ultimate 

force  size  required.  Most  damaging  to  his  assessment,  Record  merely  assumes  away 

the  Soviet  threat  based  on  a  number  of  highly  questionable  propositions:  caught  in  a 

quagmire  in  Afghanistan,  the  USSR  will  be  seif-deterred  from  further  aggression  in 

the  region;  U.S.  forces  are  no  match  for  Soviet  forces  in  the  area;  and,  because  a 

US/USSR  conflict  in  the  Gulf  would  probably  spread  to  a  major  contingency  in 

22 

Europe,  U.S.  forces  committed  to  NATO  could  not  be  diverted  to  Southwest  Asia. 

Assuming  away  a  serious  threat  is  a  poor  basis  for  force  planning, 
particularly  when  it  was  precisely  the  increased  probability  of  Soviet  intervention 
that  caused  President  Carter  to  declare  the  region  as  one  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States  and,  ultimately,  to  establish  the  RD3TF.  Mr.  Record's  concern,  with 
some  justification,  is  that  the  existing  RD3TF  will  take  on  the  worst  characteristics 
of  the  Strike  Command- -an  organizationally  divided  command  without  assigned 
forces  or  logistical  support.  But  by  incorporating  the  strong  capabilities  of  each  of 
the  services  into  the  RD3TF--an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  Strike  Command— a 


22 

For  a  good  discussion  of  the  dangers  of  assuming  away  a  Soviet  threat  in 
the  region,  and  also  for  a  reasonble  assessment  of  the  contributions  that  a  well- 
planned  U.S.  limited  contingency  force  could  provide  in  Southwest  Asia  see  3oshua 
M.  Epstein,  "Soviet  Vulnerabilities  in  Iran  and  the  RDF  Deterrent"  and  Dennis  Ross, 
"Considering  Soviet  Threats  to  the  Persian  Gulf,"  International  Security.  Vol.  6,  No. 
2  (Fall  1981),  pp.  126-180.  See  also  Francis  Fukuyama,  "The  Soviet  Threat  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Santa  Monica:  RAND  P-6596),  3anuary  1980. 
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multi -service  limited  contingency  force  appears  to  offer  greater  tactical  flexibility 

and  lower  risks  than  a  single-service  force. 

Thus  the  economic  attractiveness  and  organizational  singularity  of 

Record's  proposal  are  outweighed  by  military  realities.  However,  it  would  be 

improper  to  suppose  that  the  forces  in-being  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  more 

complex  mission  and  that  more  force  and  lift  will  not  be  required  if  the  RD3TF  is  to 

assume  the  characteristics  and  capabilities  of  the  limited  contingency  force  outlined 

here.  As  Geoffrey  Kemp  has  admitted,  such  a  force  will  necessitate  an  overall 

increase  in  the  defense  budget.  As  well  as  counteracting  low  levels  of  violence,  the 

23 

limited  contingency  force 

.  .  .  must  be  capable  of  conducting  high-intensity  operations  which  will  require 
the  use  of  maritime  forces,  including  amphibious  forces,  heavy  ground  forces 
and  tactical  fighter  forces  capable  of  air  defense  and  deep  interdiction.  This, 
in  turn,  will  require  that  great  emphasis  be  given  to  support  requirements  for 
such  forces,  including  local  infrastructure  and  logistics. 

Requirements  for  a  Limited  Contingency  Force:  Adequate  Logistics 

The  main  arguments  structured  against  additional  lift  for  a  limited 
contingency  force  are  not  that  such  a  force  does  not  require  the  lift,  but  rather  that 
adequate  systems  already  exist  or  that  new  systems  are  too  expensive  to  procure.  In 
the  first  case,  adequate  strategic  mobility  systems  appear  to  exist  only  within  the 
framework  of  an  outdated  strategic  concept.  While  it  is  possible  that  U.S.  forces 
could  adequately  meet  a  major  contingency  in  Europe  and  a  lesser  one  in  Asia 

simultaneously,  it  is  equally  likely  that  the  current  mobility  and  logistics  chains 

24 

would  prove  inadequate  to  that  task.  Clearly  if  the  multiple-contingency  scenario 


^Kemp,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 
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See  the  discussion  of  airlift  assets  adequate  to  meet  the  "1-1/2  war" 

strategic  concept  in  Congressional  Budget  Office,  "U.S.  Airlift  Forces: 

Enhancement  Alternatives  for  NATO  and  non-NT1  C  Contingencies,"  pp.  xi-xvii. 
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were  extended  to  include  the  Persian  Gulf  as  a  concurrent  third  contingency,  the 

25 

U.S.  would  suffer  a  severe  deficit  in  forces  and  support  systems. 

The  cost  of  increasing  strategic  lift  dedicated  to  a  limited  contingency 
force  is  not  trivial,  but  there  are  options  available  to  enhance  U.S.  strategic 
mobility  at  affordable  costs.  While  airlift  remains  the  fastest  way  to  move  men  and 
materiel  to  a  possible  war  zone,  sealift  and  prepositioning  provide  volume  at  a  much 
lower  price.  Thus  some  analysts  have  suggested  that  the  deployment  problem  can  be 

I 

solved  more  rapidly  and  inexpensively  through  the  acquisition  of  fast  sealift  rather 
than  through  the  development  of  the  CX  or  similar  aircraft. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  logistics  equation  in  support  of  a  limited 
contingency  force  is  easy  to  solve.  Despite  modest,  yet  significant,  steps  initiated 
by  the  Carter  administration  to  improve  the  U.S.  capability  to  move  military  cargo 
by  sea  and  air,  a  classified  study  conducted  in  early  1981  was  reported  to  reveal  "an 
alarming  gap  between  the  amount  of  equipment  and  supplies  the  Pentagon  says  U.S. 
troops  would  need  in  1986  to  fight  a  war  in  Europe  and  'half  a  war'  in  the  Middle 
East  and  the  amount  of  such  cargo  that  can  be  delivered  to  them."77  But  the  study 
went  on  to  suggest  that,  given  existing  political  and  economic  constraints,  a  number 
of  proposals  and  programs  could  limit  significantly  these  differences  through 


7^See  the  discussion  of  multiple  contingencies  in  Kaufmann,  op.  cit.,  p. 

s  l  •  26 

Ibid.,  p.  173.  The  cost  of  the  CX,  or  C-17  in  the  McDonnell  Douglas 
version  of  the  design  encountered  considerable  Congressional  opposition.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees  cut  funds  for  th  CX  in  the  FY  1982 
budget,  with  the  Senate  providing  $15  million  for  research  and  development  and  both 
the  House  and  Senate  appropriating  $50  million  for  the  acquisition  of  existing  wide¬ 
bodied  aircraft.  Congressional  critics  questioned  whether  the  C-17s  ability  to  land 
on  short  runways  justified  the  cost  of  developing  a  new  aircraft.  See  "Military  to 
consider  offers  from  Boeing,  Lockheed,  before  choosing  transport  jet,"  Wall  Street 
Journal,  December  2,  1981,  p.  48. 

^Patrick  Oster,  "U.S.  Ability  to  Move  War  Gear  Lags,”  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  July  28,  1981,  p.  4. 
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additional  airlift,  sealift  and  prepositioning.  What  is  required  is  not  only  a  choice 
among  these  systems  based  on  the  contingency,  but  a  long  term  commitment  to 
them,  as  well. 

Closely  related  to  the  need  for  adequate  logistics  support  for  conventional 
forces  dedicated  to  a  limited  contingency  is  a  network  of  support  bases  or  facilities 
in  the  area  to  encourage  allied  cooperation,  enhance  host  nation  support,  and 
facilitate  realistic  training  and  exercises.  Such  a  network  exists  in  Europe, 
Northeast  Asia,  and  to  some  extent,  in  the  Caribbean,  but  is  sorely  lacking  in 
Southwest  Asia.  In  that  regard,  U.S.  initiatives  to  gain  access  to  facilities  in  Egypt, 
Kenya,  Somalia  and  Oman  appear  as  an  important  step,  as  does  the  series  of  "Bright 
Star"  military  exercises  of  the  RD3TF  in  the  region.  Others  have  pointed  out  that  in 
order  to  serve  as  a  credible  deterrent  against  Soviet  action,  U.S.  presence  or 

"facilities"  will  also  be  required  in  the  northern  reaches  of  the  territory  designated 
28 

as  Southwest  Asia. 

Requirements  for  a  Limited  Contingency  Force:  Deterrence  and  Defense 

Glenn  Snyder  once  defined  the  central  theoretical  problem  in  the  field  of 
national  security  policy  as  distinguishing  between  the  concepts  of  deterrence  and 
defense.  Snyder  noted  that  it  was  commonplace  to  say  that  the  primary  objectives 
of  American  defense  policy  were  to  deter  enemy  attackers  and  defend  successfully 
if  deterrence  failed,  but  that  it  was  "less  widely  recognized  that  different  types  of 


28 

See  Ross,  op.  cit.,  p.  178.  For  an  implication  that  the  GuJf  states'  fears 
for  their  own  security  from  a  more  local  threat  may  also  work  in  favor  of  American 
interests  in  gaining  access  to  the  region  see  David  Ottaway,  "Fear  of  Iran  Edges 
Wary  Persian  Gulf  States  to  Closer  U.S.  Ties,"  Washington  Post,  February  24,  1982, 
p.  20.  .  ~ 
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military  force  contribute  in  different  proportions  to  these  two  objectives."  This 
dichotomy  exists  in  force  planning  for  a  limited  contingency.  There  may  be  a 
significant  difference  in  sizing  forces  to  meet  the  mission  of  presence,  or  a 
"trip-wire"  force,  which  some  believe  provide  an  adequate  deterrent,  and  in 
preparing  to  deploy  a  force  equipped  and  supported  to  defend  in  high-level 
conventional  operations.  The  difference  is  one  of  both  confidence  levels  and  the 
danger  of  escalation.  When  the  objective  is  conventional  deterrence  and  defense, 
the  danger  is  that  a  low-confidence  trip-wire  deterrent  implies  a  possibility  of  rapid 
escalation  to  nuclear  conflict. 

The  study  of  conventional  deterrence  lacks  precision,  therefore,  the 
application  of  the  functional  framework  employed  here  to  the  deterrence/defense 
debate  is  somewhat  inconclusive.  Certainly  the  strategic  concept  of  the  "half  war," 
in  subsuming  a  variety  of  forms  of  limited  conflict  under  its  domain,  served  as  a 
poor  guide  to  the  deterrent  requirements  of  a  limited  contingency  force.  As  George 
and  Smoke  have  argued,  deterrence  in  the  case  of  limited  conflict  is  largely  a 
context-dependent  problem. ^  Thus  an  attempt  to  extend  conventional  deterrence 
across  a  wide  range  of  contingencies  with  a  force  that  could  not  be  tailored  to  a 
specific  case  or  region  resulted  in  a  force  of  questionable  deterrent  and  defense 
value.  Without  a  clear  relationship  between  the  force  posture  and  its  declared 
deterrent  and  defense  objectives,  the  force  may  easily  devolve  into  a 
low-confidence  trip-wire  with  nuclear  weapons  required  to  bolster  its  deterrent 
value. 

Kenneth  Waltz  has  raised  recently  the  deterrence/defense  question  with 


29 

Glenn  H.  Snyder,  "Deterrence  and  Defense:  A  Theoretical  Introduction," 
in  Head  and  Rokke,  op.  cit.,  p.  100. 

^George  and  Smoke,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 
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regard  to  the  strategy  for  the  rapid  deployment  force.  ^  In  inquiring  into  the  best 

strategy  to  be  adopted,  Waltz  points  out  that  varied  approaches  to  the  purpose  and 

functions  of  the  RD3TF  have  confused  the  conceptual  planning.  Waltz  describes  two 

basic  forces  that  could  meet  U.S.  objectives  of  deterrence  and  defense  in  the 

Persian  Gulf.  The  first  would  be  a  war-fighting  defensive  force,  similar  to  a 

capable  conventional  limited  contingency  force  described  in  this  chapter.  The 

second,  which  he  prefers,  would  be  an  asset-seizing  deterrent  force. 

To  meet  delicate  problems  of  Middle  East  diplomacy  while  simultaneously 

deterring  the  Soviet  Union,  Waltz  advocates  an  asset-seizing  deterrent  force  that 

can  meet  both  internal  and  external  threats.  The  key  to  the  construction  of  this 

force,  which  he  does  not  design  in  detail,  is  "linking  a  minimal  defense  to  America's 
32 

strategic  deterrent."  If  the  flov/  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  is  vital  to  U.S.  interests,  then 

the  invocation  of  nuclear  retaliation  should  prevail.  Given  an  imbalance  of  interests 

in  the  region,  the  attacker  has  to  believe  that  the  defender  will  retaliate.  That,  for 

33 

Waltz,  is  enough  to  deter. 

But  Waltz  questions  his  own  formulation  of  a  nuclear-emphasis  rapid 
deployment  force.  How  can  we  expect  nuclear  deterrence  to  operate  in  the  Persian 
Gulf  when  it  is  being  questioned  in  Europe?  How  can  the  deterrent  be  extended  in 


^Kenneth  N.  Waltz,  "A  Strategy  for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force," 
International  Security,  Vol.  5  No.  4  (Spring  1981),  pp.  49-73. 

32Ibid.,  p.  63. 

33 

Albert  Wohlstetter  has  noted  that  a  trip  wire  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where 
there  is  little  Western  conventional  force,  would  be  more  likely  to  frighten  our  allies 
in  the  region  than  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union.  In  general,  Wohlstetter  argues,  "to 
declare  a  bare  trip  wire  policy  does  not  register  a  determination  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  in  a  time  of  crisis;  rather  it  registers  a  lack  of  will  to  prepare  before  the 
crisis  to  meet  a  non-nuclear  threat  on  its  own  terms."  See  "Meeting  the  Threat  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,"  p.  50. 
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an  era  of  strategic  and  tactical  parity  in  nuclear  arms?  How  can  we  expect  nations 
to  build  up  their  conventional  defenses  or  reject  an  indigenous  nuclear  weapons 
capability  if  the  United  States  holds  to  the  nuclear  umbrella  as  a  solution  to  regional 
conflicts?  These  questions  deserve  better  answers  than  Waltz  provides.  "Nuclear 
weapons,"  he  admits,  "demand  that  their  use  be  carefully  planned,  limited  and 
controlled."  Most  would  agree.  The  problem  is  that  no  one  has  yet  figured  out 
how  those  plans,  limits  and  controls  will  be  adhered  to  once  a  nuclear  exchange  is 
initiated.  A  reliance  on  a  nuclear  deterrent  in  any  lesser  contingency  fails  to 
provide  a  high  level  of  confidence  regarding  the  probability  of  avoiding  future 
conflict.  Nor  does  it  obviate  the  hard  choices  inherent  in  the  construction  of  a 
limited  contingency  force  designed  to  defend  U.S.  interests  in  the  region.^ 

Requirements  for  a  Limited  Contingency  Force;  Summary 

Through  historical  description  of  U.S.  limited  contingency  force  proposals, 
examination  of  those  programs'  failures,  and  consideration  of  alternative 
approaches,  this  study  has  reached  the  following  conclusions  regarding  the 
requirements  for  the  construction  of  a  coherent  limited  contingency  force  capable 
of  supporting  vital  U.S.  interests. 

i.  Contingency-Specific.  If  the  region  is  vital  to  U.S.  interests,  planning 
must  be  devoted  to  a  force  capable  of  defending  those  interests  in  that  area.  A 
focus  on  a  particular  region  and  threat  encourages  efforts  to  secure  access  to 
facilities  and  promotes  initiatives  for  land  and  sea  prepositioning.  A 
contingency-specific  orientation  allows  forces  to  be  sized  against  a  specific  threat, 
to  be  trained  in  the  tactics  and  environment,  and  permits  the  exercising  of  the  force 
within  the  region. 

34Waltz,  p.  68. 

33WUUam  W.  Kaufmann  discusses  this  point  in  a  NATO  context  In  "Defense 
Policy",  Agenda  for  the  1980s  (Washington,  D.C.:  Brookings,  1980),  pp.  298-99. 
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2.  Assigned  multi-service  forces  under  a  unified  command.  Any  force 
denied  the  unique  capabilities  of  a  single  service  will  lack  that  much  in  capability. 
The  inclusion  of  each  component  in  the  limited  contingency  force  does  not  require 
that  all  units  from  each  service  be  employed  in  every  situation.  However,  the  force 
must  have  the  capability  of  operating  flexibly  in  the  region  and  sequentially 
employing  its  own  forces  under  centralized  command  and  control  and  with  organic 
communications  support. 

3.  Sized  against  the  major  threat.  While  "worst  case"  planning  is  often 
maligned,  the  result  of  failing  to  plan  for  the  greatest  threat  can  end  in  disaster. 
The  concerns  of  scholars  that  a  force  sized  to  meet  the  most  serious  scenario  must 


then  be  employed  in  that  form  are  without  foundation.  Similarly,  escape 
mechanisms- -such  as  a  counterattack  strategy  to  take  actions  in  regions  apart  from 
the  region  in  conflict  to  those  where  the  United  States  happens  to  enjoy  a  military 
superiority,  or  the  invocation  of  nuclear  threats- -can  only  escalate  the  conflict 
needlessly.  A  strong  credible  conven  onal  force  capable  of  halting  the  advance  of 
the  perceived  adversary  can  best  meet  the  requirements  of  deterrence  and  defense. 

4.  Adequately  supported.  A  limited  contingency  force  must  possess 
organic  or  dedicated  air  and  sealift,  a  program  of  appropriate  prepositioning,  a 
capability  to  gain  access  to  needed  facilities,  and  a  power  projection  capability. 
The  limited  contingency,  in  terms  of  logistic  support,  must  be  considered  as  a  lesser 
excluded  case:  forces  assigned  to  the  command  must  be  guaranteed  adequate 


mobility  systems,  even  during  a  major  reinforcement  or  resupply  effort. 

5.  Based  on  a  revised  strategic  concept.  The  United  States  must  acept  the 
prospect  of  meeting  multiple  military  crises  simultaneously.  In  the  event  of  a  I 


Persian  Gulf  contingency  that  threatens  a  US/ USSR  confrontation,  the  United  States 
will  not  have  the  luxury  of  borrowing  units  dedicated  to  NATO  for  deployment  to 
Southwest  Asia.  It  is  also  possible  that  a  cont  ogency  in  Northeast  Asia  or  in  the 
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Caribbean  could  erupt  at  the  same  time.  But  a  strategic  concept  that  calls  for  a 
preparation  to  fight  multiple  contingencies  should  not  be  construed  as  a  renewal  of 
the  global  "half  war."  Just  as  the  British  did  in  the  past,  the  United  States  must  now 
decide  which  regions  really  do  involve  vital  interests,  and  pledge  to  defend  those 
places.  In  the  forseeable  force  planning  future,  those  areas  appear  to  number  only 
four:  Central  Europe,  Southwest  Asia,  Northeast  Asia  and  the  Caribbean. 

How  to  Get  There 

This  thesis  is  properly  concluded  at  this  point.  The  original  purpose  was  to 
describe  past  attempts  at  constructing  a  limited  contingency  force,  explain  the 
reasons  for  their  failures,  and  draw  conclusions  and  assessments  from  those  events 
that  suggest  the  properties  and  requirements  of  a  coherent  limited  contingency 
force.  That  process  is  now  complete.  However,  this  effort  demands  at  least  a 
suggestion  as  to  how  these  requirements  might  be  met.  Therefore  the  following 
approaches  are  offered  from  the  perspective  that  the  creation  of  such  a  force  is 
necessary  and  attainable  within  reasonable  budgetary  constraints.  The  utility  of  a 
study  that  merely  argued  for  greater  resource  allocation  to  a  pet  project  would  be 
slight,  particularly  when  those  resource  constraints  have  emerged  as  a  significant 
limiting  factor  throughout  the  course  of  this  work.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that 
larger  forces  and  increased  lift  will  not  be  required.  The  limited  contingency  force 
described  here  cannot  be  fashioned,  as  the  Carter  administration  had  hoped,  from 
existing  capabilities.  But  neither  must  it  be  fabricated  from  whole  cloth. 

Structure  U.S.  forces  in  support  of  the  Limited  Contingency  Force. 
Current  estimates  for  an  effective  ground  component  of  the  RDJTF  range, 
depending  on  the  threat  postulated,  from  4  to  6  divisions.  Although  limited 
initiatives  are  underway  to  increase  U.S.  forces'  manpower  strength,  and 
conscription  is  once  again  being  considered,  a  force  of  this  size  is  not  likely  to  be 
raised  in  the  near  term.  Therefore,  units  to  meet  a  Persian  Gulf  contingency  must 
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be  extracted  from  the  ten  active-duty  CONUS-based  di\.sions."^  However,  the 
majority  of  these  forces  are  already  earmarked  for  NATO  reinforcement.  The  most 
obvious,  immediate  and  low-cost  option  to  meet  this  need  is  to  dedicate  the 
required  forces  to  the  RD3TF,  and  replace  those  NATO-pledged  units  with 
equivalent  and  strengthened  divisions  and  air  wings  from  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  this  option  seems  the  most  prudent:  the  calling 
of  the  Reserves  has  generally  been  decoupled  from  a  lesser  contingency;  Reserve 
and  guard  units,  particularly  tactical  air,  train  for  and  in  the  European  environment; 
and  rapid  deployment  is  not  as  essential  in  NATO/Europe  because  there  is  no  need 
for  a  preemptive  strategy  or  a  show  of  force. 

A  restructuring  of  the  active  forces  committed  to  the  RD3TF  is  also 

important.  One  of  the  most  common  complaints  regarding  the  RD3TF  as  a  fighting 

force  is  that  it  is  only  a  composite  of  traditional  force  structures,  which  tend  to 

emphasize  large  units  and  long  supply  lines.  However,  if  the  Army,  Marine  Corps 

and  tactical  Air  Force  units  assigned  to  the  RD3TF  were  restructured  to  emphasize 

scenario-specific  flexibility  and  mobility,  it  is  possible  that  a  more  cost-effective 

and  combat-effective  limited  contingency  force  could  be  employed.  Among  these 

improvements  could  be  tactics  and  weapons  oriented  specifically  to  mountain  or 

desert  warfare,  the  use  of  lightweight  infantry  fighting  vehicles,  and,  most 

37 

important,  adequate  strategic  and  tactical  lift.  While  adequate  forces  are 
currently  proposed  to  provide  a  conventional  deterrent  in  Northeast  Asia,  additional 


36Ibid.,  pp.  309-310. 

^See  Steven  Canby,  "General  Purport  Forces,"  International  Security 

Review,  Fall  1980. 
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units — perhaps  Marine  intensive,  and  in  cooperation  with  similar  forces  of  other 
nations  in  the  region- -should  be  organized  and  tasked  with  meeting  a  lesser 
contingency  in  the  Caribbean. 

Allied  burden  sharing.  If  the  United  States  is  to  extend  its  vital 
interests--and  those  of  its  industrialized  allies--to  the  Persian  Gulf,  it  may  be 
possible  to  seek  additional  allied  contributions  to  ease  the  American  defense  burden 
in  other  regions.  The  fact  that  U.S.  military  action  in  the  Persian  Gulf  in  the  1980s 
rests  on  a  far  different  set  of  assumptions  than  did  the  U.S.  resupply  effort  to  Israel 
in  1973  implies  that  European  allied  support  is  far  more  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

The  need  for  NATO  support  of  U.S.  initiatives  in  the  Persian  Gulf  has  been 

officially  acknowledged.  In  somewhat  of  a  watershed  decision,  the  Fined 

Communique  issued  at  the  meeting  of  the  Defense  Planning  Committee  of  NATO  in 

May  1980  recognized  that  the  "altered  strategic  situation  in  Southwest  Asia 

warrants  full  solidarity  and  the  strengthening  of  allied  cohesion  as  a  response  to  new 

challenges."  Although  the  communique  noted  that  the  burden  of  defense  of  the 

region  had  fallen  largely  on  the  United  States,  the  Ministers  "agreed  on  the  need  for 

ensuring  that  at  the  same  time  as  the  U.S.  carries  out  the  efforts  to  strengthen 

defense  capabilities  for  Southwest  Asia  . . .  Allied  capabilities  to  deter  aggression 

39 

and  defend  NATO  Europe  are  also  maintained  and  strengthened."  Ministers 
pledged  themselves  to  increase  their  efforts  to  improve  the  capabilities  of  the  full 
spectrum  of  forces  committed  to  the  alliance,  and  agreed  to  do  their  utmost  to 
meet  additional  burdens  for  NATO  security  which  could  result  from  the  increased 
U.S.  activity  and  responsibilities  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

38 

U.S.  Department  of  State,  incoming  telegram  subject:  "Final 

Communique  issued  at  the  end  of  the  meeting  of  the  Defense  Planning  Committee 
of  NATO  in  Ministerial  Session  held  in  Brussels  on  13  and  14  May  1980,"  p.  1. 
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With  regard  to  NATO  support  of  U.S.  military  action  in  Southwest  Asia,  the 

communique  of  the  December  1980  Ministerial  meeting  also  clarified  the  European 

commitment.  The  Ministers  agreed  that  it  would  be  essential  to  "prepare  against 

the  eventuality  of  a  diversion  of  NATO-allocated  forces"  that  might  occur  as  a 

result  of  a  contingency  in  Southwest  Asia.  To  assist  the  United  States  in  its 

deployments  to  that  region,  the  NATO  Ministers  "affirmed  the  intention  of  their 

countries  to  provide  host  nation  support  to  facilitate  the  reception  and  employment 

40 

of  reinforcement  forces."  This  commitment  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
additional  support  within  E'  ope  to  release  U.S.  mobility  systems  from  their 
European  commitments  (for  example,  a  European  CRAF),  support  for  U.S.  forces 
being  deployed  through  Europe  to  the  Persian  Gulf  (as  was  not  always  available  in 
1973),  and  access  to  enroute  facilities  in  and  around  the  Persian  Gulf  (such  as 
Djibouti  and  Oman). 

While  these  burden-sharing  issues  are  frequently  captured  by  the  current 
debate  centered  on  Southwest  Asia,  the  principle  should  not  be  restricted  to  this  or 
European  theaters.  Similar  initiatives  should  be  continued  to  elicit  a  greater  sharing 
of  the  defense  burden  by  Japan  and  the  combining  of  multinational  economic, 
military  and  political  efforts  among  the  states  in  the  Caribbean  basin. 

Improving  linkages  with  countries  in  the  region.  Close  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  certain  Gulf  states  will  increase  mutual  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
commitment  and  facilitate  U.S.  entry  into  the  region  if  a  threat  dictates 
deployment  of  the  limited  contingency  force.  Most  important,  as  General  Jones  has 


40 

U.S.  Department  of  State  incoming  '  egram  subject:  "DPC  Ministerial 
Communique  for  9-10  December  1980  Meeting,"  .  3. 
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stressed,  is  maintaining  a  capability  for  access  that  allows  rapid  deployment  and 

tactical  flexibility.  An  additional  goal  is  to  gain  increased  participation  of 

Southwest  Asia  states  in  regional  security  planning  and  providing  host  nation 

support.  As  Geoffrey  Kemp  has  suggested,  a  united  Western  military  effort, 

including  Turkey,  Israel,  Egypt,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Oman,  could  pose  a  formidable 

alliance,  considering  the  forward  bases,  logistical  support  infrastructure,  and 

additional  armed  forces  that  would  result  from  such  a  coalition.  However,  despite 

the  talk  at  the  end  of  the  Carter  administration  of  a  "cooperative  security 
43 

framework,"  bilateral  efforts- -perhaps  in  the  Caribbean  as  well — are  likely  to  be 
most  profitable  in  the  near  term. 

There  is  at  least  one  champion  or  scholar  for  each  state  in  the  Middle  East 
and  Southwest  Asia  who  argues  that  the  key  to  U.S.  responsibility  and  involvement 
in  the  region  is  that  to  the  nation's  capital  city.  Robert  Komer,  for  example,  has 
been  one  of  the  strongtest  proponents  for  the  role  that  Turkey  can  play  in  forging  a 
NATO-Southwest  Asia  connection.  The  elegant  Turkish  reply  to  U.S.  requests  for 
assistance  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region,  as  Mr.  Komer  points  out,  has  been  to  assure 
the  use  of  bases  in  western  Turkey  in  the  event  of  a  NATO  contingency.  This 
suggests  to  Komer  and  others  that  a  major  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  strengthen  the  southern  flank  of  NATO  through  increased  aid  and  the 
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General  David  C.  Jones,  Testimony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Seapower  and  Force  Projection,  March  12,  1981.  Author's 
transcript. 
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Geoffrey  Kemp,  "Military  Force  and  Middle  East  Oil,"  in  David  Deese 
and  Joseph  S.  Nye,  eds.,  Energy  and  Security  (Cambridge:  Ballinger,  1981),  p.  371. 
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See  the  discussions  regarding  this  concept  in  U.S.  Congress,  Hearings  on 
U.S.  Interests  in  and  Policies  Toward  the  Persian  Gulf,  1980,  p.  69. 
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deployment  of  U.S.  forces  could  also  act  as  a  powerful  deterrent  to  Soviet  actions  in 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

A  second  approach  sees  Israel  as  a  country  that  could  form  a  new 

component  in  the  Western  alliance  system  and  that  could  make  major  contributions 

to  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to  deploy  forces  rapidly  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  Shai 

Feldman  has  suggested  the  interim  creation  of  a  "Rapid  Reaction  Force" — a 

relatively  small  presence  of  U.S.  forces  stationed  in  and  staged  out  of  Israel  with 

45 

the  extra  advantages  of  prepositioned  supplies  and  real-time  intelligence.  Using 
Israeli  resources  to  protect  Arab  oil,  however,  presents  a  number  of  serious  political 
difficulties  that,  without  a  broader  settlement  of  territorial  disputes  in  the  Middle 
East,  appear  to  limit  both  Israeli  and  Egyptian  offers  of  assistance  to  the  RDJTF. 

A  third  approach,  of  the  many  that  could  be  listed  here,  is  a  ma,or 
initiative  on  a  bilateral  basis  to  expand  host  nation  support  agreements  with 
countries  in  the  region  of  interest.  In  the  Persian  Gulf,  despite  U.5.  arms  transfers 
to  the  region,  most  "pro-Western"  states  have  little  to  offer  in  the  way  of  military 
capability.  Saudi  Arabia,  North  Yemen,  Oman  and  the  United  Arab  Emirates  all 
face  severe  manpower  shortages  and  lack  necessary  technical  skills.  The  key 
assistance  that  these  nations  may  be  able  to  provide  is  the  logistical  support 
required  for  the  deployment  of  U.S.  forces.  Although  former  Under  Secretary 
Komer  has  noted  that  there  can  be  no  guarantee  of  U.S.  access,  he  has  also 
suggested  that  the  proffering  of  host  nation  support  may  well  be  the  most  important 
element  in  the  long-term  ability  of  the  United  States  to  deploy  the  Rapid 
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Personal  interview. 
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Shai  Feldman,  "Peacemaking  in  the  Middle  East:  The  Next  Step," 
Foreign  Affairs,  Vol.  59,  No.  4  (Spring  1981),  pp.  ’36-780. 
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Deployment  Force  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Again,  programs  of  mutual  cooperation  and  host  nation  support  must  not  be 
limited  to  a  single  contingency  or  region  if  the  goal  of  obtaining  a  conventional 
capability  in  several  regions  through  a  range  of  conflict  is  to  be  achieved.  Just  as 
these  linkages  have  strengthened  and  supported  the  U.S.  role  in  NATO,  so  can 
similar  techniques  reap  equally  favorable  rewards  in  Northeast  Asia  and  the 
Caribbean. 

Conclusion 

The  satisfaction  derived  from  the  completion  of  this  study  emanates  from 
two  separate  quarters.  In  the  first  case,  the  objectives  of  this  study  have  been 
attained.  An  historical  analysis  of  U.S.  efforts  to  construct  a  limited  contingency 
force  has  been  conducted,  and  conclusions  have  been  drawn.  The  assessments  made 
here  will  prove,  hopefully,  to  be  of  some  value  and  will  offer  guidance  to  present 
and  future  force  planners  grappling  with  similar  issues.  The  debates  that  have 
spanned  twenty  years  regarding  the  proper  construction  of  a  limited  contingency 
force  are  not  likely  to  be  stilled  in  the  near  future. 

A  satisfaction  of  a  different  sort  stems  from  the  fact  that  in  the  course  of 
the  conduct  of  this  study,  events  have  propelled  the  current  force  in  being,  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  in  some  of  the  directi'  -*  advocated  in  this 
force  planning  analysis: 

-The  decision  to  establish  a  major  U.5.  military  command  with  regional 
responsibility  for  the  Persian  Gulf  emphasizes  U.S.  commitment  to  the  area,  makes 
the  command  contingency-specific,  and  carries  with  it  significant  implications  for 
the  structuring  of  coherent  limited  contingency  forces.  The  creation  of  a  major 
unified  command  with  assigned  forces  is  a  healthy  step  away  from  the  proliferation 

46 


Personal  interview. 
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of  ad  hoc  headquarters  without  assigned  forces,  and  is  a  recognition  of  the  need  to 

47 

incorporate  all  four  services  under  the  command. 

-The  decision  to  establish  the  new  command  also  retreats  from  past 

strategies  of  rapid  deployment  and  theories  of  organizational  flexibility  that  have 

proved  unworkable.  The  need  for  adequate  strategic  mobility  systems  will  remain, 

but  the  additional  emphasis  on  host  nation  support,  access  to  facilities,  and 

programs  of  prepositioning  lend  additional  credibility  to  U.S.  capability,  while 

48 

relying  less  on  longer  term  and  uncertain  programs  of  unilateral  effort. 

-The  strategic  concept  also  appears  to  be  undergoing  some  modification. 

In  a  speech  in  Chicago  in  May  1981,  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  stated  that  the 

U.S.  must  build  up  its  conventional  capability  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  possibility 

49 

of  conducting  wars  in  several  parts  of  the  world  simultaneously.  By  stressing  the 
possibility  of  multiple,  lengthy  conventional  conflicts,  the  Defense  Secretary 
seemed  to  imply  the  rejection,  or  at  least  the  revision,  of  the  "1-1/2  war"  strategic 
concept.  Such  clarification  of  the  strategic  concept  would  be  welcome  and  is,  like 
the  realization  of  the  possibility  of  multiple  simultaneous  lesser  contingencies,  a 


Secretary  Weinberger's  FY  1983  Report  states,  "the  Commander  RD3TF 
is  now  assigned  operational  planning  responsibility  for  Southwest  Asia  only.  This 
narrowed  scope  reflects  our  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  full-time  major 
commander  to  develop  detailed  plans  for  the  wide  range  of  possible  contingencies  in 
the  region."  See  Weinberger,  Annual  Report  to  the  Congress,  FY  1983  (Washington: 
USGPO  1982),  p.  111-103. 

ax 

HOSe«  Weinberger,  pp.  III-95,  ff. 

h  O 

Weinberger  Asks  Readiness  for  Sr  m-al  Wars,"  Wall  Street  Journal, 
May  6,  1981,  p.  12. 
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prerequisite  for  adequate  general  purpose  force  planning.^ 

In  the  end,  it  will  not  be  an  abstract  strategic  concept  that  directs  or 
ensures  U.S.  defense  preparedness,  but  the  willingness  of  the  American  government 
and  people  to  support  the  forces  necessary  to  meet  U.S.  security  interests.  Those 
forces,  those  interests  and  those  contingencies  are  subject  to  change.  For  the  next 
twenty  years,  however,  planning  United  States  general  purpose  forces  to  meet  a 
range  of  limited  contingencies  will  play  an  important  role  in  guaranteeing  U.S. 
security  and  supporting  U.S.  commitments.  The  experiences  of  the  past  twenty 
years  have  shown  us  how  not  to  go  about  it. 


^®In  rejecting  the  "merchanistic  assumptions"  of  the  "1-1/2  war"  strategic 
concept  however,  the  Reagan  administration  has  not  clarified  completely  nor 
enunciated  precisely  a  new  basis  for  the  planning  of  general  purpose  forces.  It  has 
apparently  adopted  initially  a  concept  for  "war-widening”  or  "horizontal  escalation" 
rather  than  specifically  planning  for  multiple  and  specific  contingencies.  See 
Weinberger,  op.  cit.,  pp.  I  15-16. 
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